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Planctiette 


BY JACK LONDON 

Illustrated by CkrtrUs M. JC/tyra 


T b my right lo know/ 1 the 
girl said. 

Her voice was firm. 
There was no hint of plead¬ 
ing in it, yet it was the 
determination that is worked 
up to through a Jong period 
of pleading. But in her 
case it had been pleading, 
not of speech, but of per- 
sondity* Her lips had been ever mute, 
but her face and eyes, and the very 
attitude of her soul, had been for a long 
time eloquent with questioning* This the 
man had known, but he had never an¬ 
swered; and now she was demanding by 
the spoken word that he answer. 

** It is my right/' the girl repeated. 

" 1 know it” he answered, desperately* 
She waited, in the silence that followed, 
her eyes fixed upon the light that filtered 
down through the lofty boughs and 
bathed the great redwood trunks in 
mellow warmth. This light, subdued and 
tutored, seemed almost a radiation from 
the trunks themselves, so strongly did they 


saturate it with their hue* The girl saw 
without seeing, as she beard without 
hearing, the deep gurgling of the stream 
far below 1 on the canyon bottom. 

She looked dow-n at the man. "Wdl?' 1 
she asked, with the firmness that feigns 
belief that obedience will be forthcoming* 

She was sitting upright, her back against 
a fallen tree, while he lay near her, on his 
side* 

'‘Dear, dear Lute/ 1 he murmured. 

She shivered at the sound of his voice, 
not from repulsion, but from struggle 
against the fascination of its caressing 
gentleness* She had come to know well 
the Jure of the man—the wealth of ease¬ 
ment and rest that was promised by every 
caressing intonation of his voice, by the 
mere touch of hand on hand or the faint 
impact of his breath on neck or cheek. 
The man could not express himself by 
word or look or touch without weaving 
into the expression, subtly and occultly, 
the feeling as of a hand that passed and that 
in passing stroked softly and soothingly. 
Nor was this all-pervading caress a some¬ 
thing that cloyed with too great sweetness; 
nor was it sickly sentimental; nor was it 
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maudlin with love’s madness. It was 
vigorous, compelling, masculine. For that 
matter, it was largely unconscious on the 
man’s part; he was only dimly aware of 
it. It was a part of him, the breath of 
his soul as it were. 

But now, resolved and desperate, she 
steeled herself against him* He tried to 
face her, but her gray eyes looked out at 
him steadily from under cool, level brows, 
and he dropped his head upon her knee. 
Her hand strayed into his hair softly, and 
her face melted into solicitude and tender¬ 
ness. But when he looked up again, her 
eyes were steady, her brows cool and level. 

"What more can I tell you?'* the man 
asked. He raised his head and met her 
gaze, "I cannot marry you. I cannot 
many any woman. I love you—you know 
that—better than my own life. I weigh 
you in the scales against all the dear things 
of living, and you outweigh everything. I 
would give everything to possess you, yet 
I may riot. I can never marry you** 1 

Her lips were compressed with the effort 
of control. His head was sinking back to 
her knee, when she checked him. 

"You are already married, Chris?" 

"Not nol" he cried, vehemently, "I 
have never been married. I want to 
marry only you, and I cannot!" 

"Then- 

“ Don’t!" he interrupted; "don’t ask 
me!” 

“ It is my right to know," she repeated. 

"I know it,” he again interrupted; "but 
I cannot tell you,' 1 

“You have not considered me, Chris,” 
she went on gently. "You do not know 
what 1 have had to bear from my people 
because of you." 

“I did not think they felt so very un¬ 
kindly toward me,” he said bitterly. 

“It is true. They can scarcely tolerate 
you. They do not show it to you, but they 
almost hate you. It is I who have to bear 
all this. It was not always so, though. 
They liked you at first as—as I liked you. 
But that was four years ago. The time 
passed by—a year, two years; and then 
they began to turn against you. They are 
not to be blamed; you spoke no word. 
They felt that you were destroying my life* 
It is four years now, and you have never 
once mentioned marriage to them. What 
were they to think? Just what they have 
thought, that you were destroying my life." 


As she talked, she continued to pass her 
fingers caressingly through his hair, sorrow¬ 
ful for the pain that she was inflicting. 

“They did like you at first—who can help 
liking you? You seem to draw affection 
from all living things, as the trees draw 
the moisture from the ground. Aunt 
Mildred and Uncle Robert thought there 
was nobody like you. The sun rose and 
set in you. They thought I was the 
luckiest girl alive to win the love of a man 
like you. ^or it looks very much like it, 1 
Unde Robert used to say, wagging his head 
wickedly at me. Of course they liked you. 
Aunt Mildred used to sigh, and look across 
teasingly at uncle, and say, 'When I think 
of Chris it almost makes me wish I were 
younger myself.' And uncle would an- 
swer, ‘I don’t blame you, my dear, not in 
the least. 1 And then the pair of them 
would literally beam upon me their con¬ 
gratulations that I had won the love of a 
man like you. 

“And they knew' I loved you as well. 
How could I hide it—this great, wonder¬ 
ful thing (hat had entered into my life and 
swallowed up all my days? For four 
years, Chris, I have lived only for you. 
Every moment was yours. Waking I 
loved you; sleeping I dreamed of you. 
Every act I have performed was shaped by 
you, by the thought of you. I had no end, 
petty or great, that you were not there 
waiting for me." 

“ I had no idea of imposing such slavery," 
he muttered. 

“You imposed nothing. You always 
let me have my own way; it was you who 
were the obedient slave. You did for me 
without offending me. You forestalled my 
wishes without the semblance of fore¬ 
stalling them, so natural and inevitable was 
everything you did lor me. You were no 
dancing puppet; you made no fuss. Don’t 
you see? You did not seem to do things 
at all. Somehow they were always there, 
just done, as a matter of course. 

"The slavery was love’s slavery. It was 
just my love for you that made you swallow 
up all my days. You did not force your¬ 
self into my thoughts. You crept in, 
always, and you were there always—how 
much you will never know. 

“But as time went by, Aunt Mildred 
and uncle grew afraid. What was to 
become of me? You were destroying my 
life. My music — you know how my 
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dream of i l has di named aw ay. That 
spring when I first met you, I was twenty, 
and I was about to start for Germany. 
I was going to study hard. That was 
four years ago, and I am still here in 
California. 

“I had other lovers. You drove them 
away. No! no! I don't mean that. It 
was I that drove them away. What did 
I care for lovers, for anything when you 
were near? But as I said, Aunt Mildred 
and unde grew afraid. There has been 
talk—friends, busyb< dies, and all the rest. 
The time went by; you did not speak. I 
could only wonder, wonder. I knew you 
loved me. Much was said against you by 
uncle at first, and then by Aunt Mildred. 
They were father and mother to me, you 
know, 1 could not defend you; yet I was 
loyal to you, I refused to discuss you. 
There was half-estrangement in my home 
—Unde Robert with a face like an under¬ 
taker's, and Aunt M ildred’s heart breaking. 
But what could I do, Chris? What could 
1 do?” 

The man, his head resting on her knee 
again, groaned, but made no other reply, 

11 Aunt Mildred was mother to me; but 
I went to her no me re with my confidences. 
My childhood's book was closed. It was 
a sweet book, Chris, The tears come into 
my eyes sometimes when I think of it. 
But never mind that. Great happiness has 
been mine as well. I am glad I can talk 
frankly of my love for you. And the 
attaining of such frankness has been very 
sweet. I do love you, Chris, I love you— 
I cannot tell you how. You are everything 
to me, and more besides. You remember 
that Christmas tree of the children’s, when 
we played blindman's buff, and you 
caught me by the arm, so, with such a 
clutching of fingers that I cried out with 
the hurt? I never told you, but the arm 
was badly bruised. And such sweet I got 
of it you could never guess. There, black 
and blue, was the imprint of your fingers— 
your fingers, Chris! It was the touch of 
you made visible. It was there a week, 
and I kissed the marks—oh, so often 1 I 
was hath to see them go, fain to rebruise 
the .::,n and make them linger. I was 
jealous of the returning white that drove 
the .iuise away. Somehow — oh I I can- 
not explain, but I loved you so!” 

In the silence that fell she continued 
her caressing of his hair, while she idly 


watched a great squirrel, boisterous and 
hilarious, as it scampered back and forth 
in a distant vista of the redwoods. A 
crimson-crested woodpecker, energetically 
drilling a fallen trunk, caught and trans¬ 
ferred her gaze. The man did not lift his 
head. Rather, he crushed his face harder 
against her knee,while his heaving shoulders 
marked the hardness with which he 
breathed. 

“You must tell me, Chris/ 1 the girl 
said gently. “This mystery—it is killing 
me, I must know why we cannot be 
married. Are we to be ever thus— 
merely lovers, meeting often, it is true, 
and yet with the long absences between 
the meetings? Is it all the world holds 
for you and me, Chris? Are we never to 
be more to each other? I want all our 
days to be together. I want all the com¬ 
panionship, the comradeship, which can¬ 
not be ours now, and which will be ours 

when we are married-” She caught 

her breath quickly. 11 But we are never to 
be married. I forgot. And you must tell 
me why.” 

The man raised his head and looked her 
in the eyes. It was a way he had with 
whomever he talked. 

“I have considered you, Lute/' he 
began, doggedly. “I did consider you at 
the very first. X should never have gone 
on with it; I should have gone away. I 
knew it. And I consider^ you in the 
light of that knowledge, and yet—I did not 
go away. My God! what was I to do? 
I loved you. I could not go away, I 
could not help it, I stayed. I resolved, 
but I broke my resolves, I was like a 
drunkard, I was drunk of you. I was 
weak, I know, I failed, I could not go 
away—I tried. I went away, you will 
remember, though you did not know why. 
You know now. I went away, but I 
could not remain away. Send me away, 
Lute; 1 have not the power to go myself.” 

“But why should you go away?” she 
asked. “Besides, I must know why 
before I can send you away.” 

“ Don't ask me.'” 

“Tell me,” she said, her voice tenderly 
imperative, 

“Don’t, Lute; don’t force me/ 1 the man 
pleaded, and there was appeal in his eyes 
and voice. 

“But you must tell me/ 1 she insisted. 
“It is a justice you owe me. 11 
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The man wavered. “If I do-he 

began. Then he ended with determina¬ 
tion, “I should never be able to forgive 
myself. No, I cannot tell you. Don't 
try to compel me. Lute, You would be as 
sorry as 1” 

u If there is anything—if there are 
obstacles—if this mystery does really 
prevent—— ,r She was speaking slowly, 
with long pauses, seeking the more delicate 
ways of speech for the framing of her 
thought. “Chris, I do truly love you. I 
love you as deeply as it is possible for any 
woman to love, I am sure. If you were to 
say to me now, 'Come/ I would arise and 
go with you. I would follow wherever you 
led me. I would be your page, as in the 
days of old when ladies went with their 
knights to far lands. You are my knight, 
Chris, and you can do no wrong. Your 
will is my wish. I was once afraid of the 
censure of the world; now that you have 
come into my life I am no longer afraid. I 
would laugh at the world and its censure 
for your sake—for my sake, too. I would 
laugh, for I should have you, and you are 
more to me than the good will and approval 
of the world. If you say ‘Come,' I will.” 

“Don’t! Don't!” he cried. “It is im¬ 
possible l Marriage or not, I cannot even 
say 4 Come.' I'll tell you why." 

He sat up beside her, the action stamped 
with resolve. He took her hand in his and 
held it closely. His lips moved to the 
verge of speech. The mystery trembled 
for utterance; the air was palpitant with 
its presence. As if it were an irrevocable 
decree of fate, the girl steeled herself to 
hear. But the man paused, gazing straight 
out before him. She felt his hand relax 
in hers, and she pressed it sympathetically, 
encouragingly. But she felt the rigidity 
going out of his tense body, and she knew 
that spirit and flesh were relaxing together. 
His resolution was ebbing. He would not 
speak—she knew it; and she knew, like¬ 
wise, with the sureness of faith, that it was 
because he could not. 

She gazed despairingly before her, a numb 
feeling at her heart as though hope and 
happiness had died. She watched the sun 
flickering down through the warm-trunked 
redwoods. But she looked at the scene 
as from a long way off, without interest, 
herself an alien, no longer an intimate part 
of the earth and trees she loved so well. 

So for removed did she seem that she was 


aware of a curiosity, strangely impersonal, 
in what lay around her. Through a near 
vista she looked at a buckeye tree in full 
blossom as though her eyes encountered 
it for the first time. Her eyes paused and 
dwelt upon a yellow duster of Diogenes* 
lanterns that grew on the edge of an open 
space. It was the way of flowers always to 
give her quick pleasure - thrills, but no 
thrill was hers now. She pondered the 
flowers slowly and thoughtfully, as a 
hasheesh-eater, heavy with the drug, might 
ponder some whim-flower that obtruded on 
his vision. In her ears was the voice of the 
stream, a hoarse-throated, sleepy old giant 
muttering and mumbling his somnolent 
fancies. But her fancy was not in turn 
aroused, as was its wont; she knew the 
sound merely for water rushing over the 
rocks of the deep canyon bottom. 

Her gaze wandered beyond the Diogenes’ 
lanterns into the open space. Knee-deep 
in the wild oats of the hillside grazed two 
horses, chest nut-sorrels the pair of them, 
perfectly matched, warm and golden in 
the sunshine, their spring coats a sheen of 
high-lights shot through with color-flashes 
that glowed like fiery jewels, She recog¬ 
nized, almost with a shock, that one of them 
was hers—Dolly, the companion of her 
girlhood and womanhood, on whose neck 
she had sobbed her sorrows and sung her 
joys. A moisture welled into her eyes at 
the sight, and sher came hack from the 
remoteness of her mood, quick with pas¬ 
sion and sorrow, to be part of the world 
again. 

The man sank forward from the hips, 
relaxing entirely, and with a groan dropped 
his head on her knee. She leaned over 
him and pressed her lips softly and linger¬ 
ingly to his hair. 

“Come, let us go,” she said softly, 
almost in a whisper. 

She caught her breath in a half sob, then 
tightened her Ups as she arose. His face 
was while to ghastliness, so shaken was he 
by the struggle through which he had passed. 
They did not look at each other, but 
walked directly to the horses. She leaned 
against Dolly's neck while he tightened the 
girths. Then she gathered the reins in her 
hand and waited. He looked at her as he 
bent down, an appeal for forgiveness in his 
eyes; and in that moment her own eyes 
answered. Her foot rested in his hands, 
and from there she vaulted into the saddle. 
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Without speaking, without further looking 
at each other, they turned the horses 1 
heads and took the narrow trail that wound 
down through the somber redwood aisles 
and across the open glades to the pasture 
lands below. The trail became a cow- 
palh s the cowpath became a wood-road, 
which later joined with a hay-road- and 
they ran down through the low-rolling, 
lawny California hills to where a set of bars 
let out on the country road that ran along 
the bottom of the valley. The girl sat her 
horse while the man dismounted and began 
taking down the bars. 

“No! Wait!" she cried, before he had 
touched the two lower bars. 

She urged the mare forward a couple of 
strides, and then the animal lifted over the 
bars in a dean little jump. The man's 
eyes sparkled, and he dapped his hands. 

“You beauty! you beauty! 71 the girl 
cried, leaning forward impulsively in the 
saddle and pressing her cheek to the mare's 
neck. 

“ Let's trade horses for the ride in,” she 
suggested, when he had led his horse 
through and finished putting up the bars. 
You’ve never sufficiently loved Dolly!” 

“ No, no,” he protested. 

“You think she is too old, too sedate,” 
Lute insisted, “She’s only sixteen, and 
she can outrun nine colts out of ten. 
Only she never cuts up. She's too stead)' 
and you don't approve of her—no, don't 
deny it, sir; I know'. And 1 know' also 
that she can outrun your much-vaunted 
Washoe Ban. There! I challenge you! 
And furthermore, you may ride her your- 
>eif. You know what Ban can do; so 
you must ride Dolly and see for yourself 
what she can do.' 1 

They proceeded to exchange the sad¬ 
dles, glad of the diversion and making 
the most of it. 

“Fm glad I was bom in California,” 
Lute remarked, an she swung astride of 
ban. “It's an outrage both to horse and 
woman to ride in a sidesaddle.” 

“ You look like a young amazon,” the 
man said approvingly. 

"Are vou ready?” she asked. 

■‘All ready!" 

■To the old mill,” she called, as the 
horses sprang forward," ‘‘That's less than 
a mite.” 

“This is to a finish?" he demanded. 

She nodded* and the horses, feeling the 
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urge of the reins, caught the spirit of the 
race. The dust rose in clouds behind 
them as they tore along the level road. 

They rode side by side, saving the 
animals for the rush in at the finish, yet 
putting them rat a pace that drew upon 
vitality and staying power. Curving around 
a dump of white oaks, the road straightened 
out before them for several hundred yards, 
at the end of which they could see the 
ruined mill. 

“Now for it!" the girl cried. 

She urged the horse by suddenly leaning 
forward with her body, at the same lime, 
for an instant, letting the rein slack and 
touching the neck with her bridle -ii-nd. 
She began to draw away from the man. 

‘‘Touch her on the neck!” she cried. 

With this, the mare pulled alongside and 
began gradually to pass the girl. Chris 
and Lute looked at each other for a moment, 
the mare still drawing ahead, so that Chris 
was compelled slowly to turn his- head. 
The mill was a hundred yards away. 

“Shall I give him the spurs?” Lute 
shouted. 

The man nodded, and the girl drove 
the spurs in sharply and quickly, calling 
upon the horse for its utmost, but saw her 
own horse forge slowdy ahead of her, 

“ Beaten by three lengths!” Lute beamed 
triumphantly, as they pulled into a walk. 
“Confess, sir, confess! You didn't think 
the old mare had it in her.” Lute leaned 
to the side and rested her hand for a 
moment on Dolly’s w F ct neck. 

“Ban’s a sluggard alongside of her,” 
Chris affirmed, 11 Dolly's all right if she 
is in her Indian summer.' 1 

Lute nodded approval. “That's a 
sweet way of putting it—Indian summer. 
It just describes her. But she's not lazy; 
she has all the fire and none of the folly. 
She is very wise, what of her years.” 

“That accounts for it,” Chris demurred, 
“ Her folly passed with her youth. Many's 
the lively time she's given you.” 

"No,” Lute answered; "I never knew 
her really to cul up. I think the only 
trouble she ever gave me was when I was 
training her to open gates. She was 
afraid when they swung back upon her— 
the animal's fear of the trap, perhaps. 
But she bravely got over it. And she 
never was vicious. She never bolted, nor 
bucked, nor cut up in all her life—never, 
not once.” 
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The horses went on at a walk, still 
breathing heavily from thejr run. The 
road wound along the bottom of the valley, 
now and again crossing the stream. From 
either side rose the drowsy purr of mowing 
machines, punctuated by the occasional 
sharp cries of the men who were gathering 
the hay crop. On the western side of the 
valley the hills rose green and dark* but the 
eastern side was already burned brown and 
tan by the sun. 

* There is summer, here is spring,'* 
Lute said. "Oh, beautiful Sonoma Val¬ 
ley!” 

Her eyes were glistening and her face was 
radiant with love of the land. Her gaze 
wandered on across orchard patches 
and sweeping vineyard stretches, seeking 
out the purple which seemed to hang 
like a dim smoke in the wrinkles of the hills 
and in the more distant canyon gorges. 
Far up, among the more rugged crests, 
where the steep slopes were covered with 
manzanita and chaparral, she caught a 
glimpse of a dear space where the wild 
grass had not yet lost its green. 

“Have you ever heard of the secret 
pasture?” she asked, her eyes still fixed on 
the remote green. 

A snort of fear brought her eyes kick to 
the man beside her. Dolly, upreared, 
with distended nostrils and wild eves, was 
pawing the air madly with her fore legs, 
Chris threw himself forward against her 
neck to keep her from falling backward, 
and at the same time touched her with the 
spurs to compel her to drop her fore feet 
to the ground in order to obey the go- 
ahead impulse of the spurs. 

“Why, Dolly, this is must remarkable*' 1 
Lute began reprovingly. 

But to her surprise the marc threw her 
head down* arched her back as she went 
up in the air and, returning* struck the 
ground still-legged and bunched. 

“A genuine buck!” Chris called out* 
and the next moment the mare was rising 
under him in a second buck. 

Lute looked on, astounded at the un¬ 
precedented conduct of her mare, and 
admiring her lover's horsemanship. He 
was quite Coni, and was himself evidently 
enjoying the performance. Again and 
again, half a dozen times* Dolly arched 
herself into the air and struck, stiffly 
hunched. Thou she threw her head 
straight up and rose on her hind leg*, 


pivoting about and striking with her fore 
feet. Lute whirled the horse she was 
riding into safely, and as she did so caught 
a glimpse of Dolly's eyes, with the look 
in them of blind brute-madness, bulging 
until it seemed they must burst from her 
head. The faint pink in the whiles of the 
eyes was gone, replaced by a white that 
was like dull marble and that yet flashed 
as from some inner fire. 

A faint cry of fear, suppressed in the 
instant of utterance, slipped past Lute's 
lips. One hind leg of the mare seemed to 
collapse under her, and for a moment 
the whole quivering body, upreared and 
perpendicular, swayed back and forth, 
and there was uncertainty as to whether 
it would fall forward or backward. The 
man, half slipping sidewise from the saddle, 
to full clear if the mare toppled backward, 
threw his weight to the front and alongside 
her neck. This overcame the dangerous 
teetering balance, and the mare struck the 
ground on her feet again. 

llut there was no let-up, Dolly straight¬ 
ened out so that the line of the face was 
almost a continuation of the line of the 
stretched neck; this position enabled her 
to master the bit, which she did by bolting 
straight ahead down the road. 

For the first time Lute became really 
frightened. She spurred Washoe Ban in 
pursuit, but he could not hold his own 
with the mad mare, and dropped gradually 
behind. Lute saw Dolly check and rear in 
the air again, ;md caught up just as the 
mare made a second bolt. As Dolly 
dashed around a bend, she stopped sud¬ 
denly, stiff-legged, and Lute saw* her lover 
Lorn out of the saddle, his thigh-grip broken 
by the sudden jerk. Though he had lost 
his seat, he had not been thrown, and as 
the mare dashed on Lute saw him clinging 
to the side of the mare, a hand in her mane 
and a leg across the saddle. With a quick 
effort he regained his seat and proceeded to 
fight with the marc for control. 

But Dolly swerved from the road and 
dashed down a grassy slope yellowed with 
innumerable Mariposa lilies. An old fence 
at the bottom was no obstacle; she burst 
through as though it were filmy spider web 
and disappeared in the underbrush. Lute 
followed unhesitatingly, [jutting Ban 
through the gap in the fence and plunging 
on into the thicket. She lay along his 
neck closely, to escape the ripping and 
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tearing of the trees and vines. She felt 
the horse drop down through leafy branches 
and into the cool gravel of a stream’s 
bottom* From ahead came a splashing 
of water, and she caught a glimpse of Dolly 
dashing up the small bank and into a 
dump of scrub oaks, against the trunks 
of which she was trying to scra])C oil her 
rider. 

Lute almost caught up among the trees, 
but was hopelessly outdistanced on the 
fallow field adjoining, across which the 
mare Lure with a line disregard for heavy 
ground and gopher holes. When she 
turned at a sharp angle into the thicket 
land beyond, Lute look the long diagonal, 
skirled the thicket, and reined in ban at 
the other side. She had arrived first. 
From within the thicket she could hear a 
tremendous crashing of brush and branches* 
Then the mure hursi through and into the 
ujxm, falling lo her knees, exhausted, on 
the soft earth. She arose and staggered 
forward, then came limply lo a halt. She 
was in a lather-sweat of fear, and sluod 
trembling pitiably. 

Chris was still on her hack. His shirt 
was in ribbons, the backs of his hands were 
bruised and lacerated, while his face was 
streaming with blood from a gash near 
the temple. Lute had controlled herself 
well, but now she was aware of a quick 
nausea and a trembling of weakness. 

"Chris!” she said, so softly that it was 
almost a whisper; then '‘Thank God!” 

“Oh, I’m all righthe cried to her, 
putting into his voice all the heartiness he 
could command, which was not much, for he 
had himself been under no mean nervous 
strain. He showed the reaction be was 
undergoing, when he swung down out of 
the saddle. He began with a brave 
muscular display as he lifted his leg over, 
but ended, on his feet, leaning against the 
I nip Dolly for support. Lute flashed out 
of her Kiddle, and her arms were about 
him in an embrace id thankfulness 

i+ 1 know where there is a spring, 11 she 
said, a moment later. 

They left I he horses si a ruling un tethered, 
and she led her lover to where crystal water 
bol bled from out the base of tile mountain, 

n What was that you said about Dolly’s 
never cut ling up?' 1 he asked, when the 
blood had been stanched and his nerves 
and pulse beats were at normal again. 

"I am stunned/' Lute answered; “1 


cannot understand it. She never did any¬ 
thing like it in all her life. Why, she is a 
child's horse, I w as only a little girl when 
I first rode her, and to this day™ 11 
"Well, this day she was everything but 
a child's horse, 11 Chris broke in* “She 
was a devil. She tried to scrape me oil 
against the trees, and to hatter my brains 
out against the limbs. And did you see 
those bucks? 11 
Lute nodded. 

v *' Regular bucking-broncho proposition.' 1 
11 But what should she know about 
bucking?" Lute demanded. '‘She was 
never known Lo buck—never. 11 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Some 
forgotten instinct, perhaps, lung-lapsed 
and come to life again/' 

The girl rose lo her feet determined] v, 
"I'm going lu find out, 11 she said. 
They went back to the horses, where 
they subjected Dolly to a rigid examination 
that disclosed nothing* Hoofs, legs, bit. 
mouth, body—everything was as it should be. 
The saddle and saddlecloth were innocent 
of burr or slicker; the back was smooth 
and unbroken. They searched for sign of 
snake bite and sting of fly or insect, but 
found nothing. 

“Whatever it was, it was subjective, 
that much is certain," Chris said. 

11 Obsession," Lute suggested. 

They laughed together at the idea, for 
both were twentieth-century products, 
healthy minded and normal, with souls lhai 
delighted in the butterfly-chase of ideals, 
but that halted before tic brink where 
superstition begins. 

“An evil spirit/ 1 Chris laughed; "but 
what evil have I done that 1 should be 
so punished?" 

"You think too much of yourself, sir/" 
she rejoined* "It is mu re likely some 
evil, I don’t know what, that Dully has 
dune. You were a mere accident* 1 
might have been on Iter hack at the time, 
or Aunt Mildred, or anybody/ 1 

As she talked she took hold of the 
saddle girth and started to loosen it, 

" What are vou doing?" (. hris demanded. 
"I'm going to ride Dolly in/ 1 
"Nil, you’re not/' he announced, "It 
would be bad discipline* After what has 
happened I am simply compelled to ride 
her in myself/’ 

Hut it was a very weak and very s’ck 
mure he rode, stumbling and halting; 
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afflicted with nervous jerks and recurring 
muscular spasms—the aftermath of a tre¬ 
mendous excitement. 

tl I feci like a book of verse and a ham¬ 
mock, after all that has happened,” Lute 
said, as they rode into camp. 

It was a summer camp of city-tired 
people, pitched in a grove of towering 
redwoods through whose lofty boughs the 
sunshine trickled down T broken and sub¬ 
dued to soft light and cool shadow. Apart 
from the main camp were the kitchen and 
the servants 1 tents; and midway between 
was the great dining-hall, walled by the 
living redwood columns, where fresh whis¬ 
per* of air were always to be found, and where 
no canopy was needed to keep the sun away, 

” Poor Dolly, she is really sick,” Lute 
said that evening, when they had returned 
from a last look at the mare. “But you 
weren't hurt, Chris, and that's enough 
for one small woman to be thankful for. I 
thought I knew, but I really did not know 
till to-day how much you mean to me.” 

"My thoughts were of you,” Chris 
answered, and felt the responsive pressure 
of the hand that rested on his arm. 

She turned her face up to his and met his 
lips. 

“ Good night,” she said. 

“Dear Lute, dear Lute,” he caressed 
her with his voice as she moved away among 
the shadows. 

“ Who's going for the maii ?” called a 
woman's voice through the trees. 

Lute closed the book from which they 
had lieen reading, and sighed, 

“We weren't going to ride to-day,” she 
said. 

“ Let me go,” Chris proposed; “you stay 
here. I'll be down and back in no time.” 

She shook her head, 

“Who’s going for the mail?” the voice 
insisted. 

“Where's Martin?” Lute called, lifting 
her voice in answer. 

“I don't know,” came the voice, “t 
think Robert took him along somewhere— 
horse^buying, or fishing, or I don’t know 
what. There's really nobody left but 
Chris and you. Besides, it will give you 
an appetite for dinner. You've been 
lounging in the hammock all day. And 
Robert must have hb newspaper,” 

“All right, aunty, we're starting,” Lute 
called back, getting out of the hammock. 


A few minutes later, in riding-clothes, 
they were saddling the horses. They rode 
out onto the county road, where blazed 
the afternoon sun, and turned toward 
Glen Ellen. The little town slept in the 
sun, and the somnolent storekeeper and 
postmaster scarcely kept his eyes open long 
enough to make up the packet of letters 
and newspapers. 

An hour later Lute and Chris turned 
aside from the road and dipped along a 
cowpath down the high bank to water the 
horses before going into camp. 

u Dolly looks as though she’d forgotten 
all about yesterday,” Chris said, as they 
sat their horses knee-deep in the rushing 
water. “Look at her.” 

The mare had raised her head, and 
cocked her cars at the rustling of a quail in 
the thicket. Chris leaned over and rubbed 
around her ears. Her enjoyment was evi- 
dent, and she drooped her head over 
against the shoulder of his own horse. 

“ Like a kitten,” was Lute's comment. 

“Yet I shall never be able wholly to 
trust her again,” Chris said. “Not after 
yesterday's mad freak.” 

“I have a feeling myself that you are 
safer on Ban,” Lute laughed. “It is 
strange. My trust in Dolly is as implicit 
as ever. I feel confident so far as I am 
concerned, but I should never care to see 
you on her back again. Now with Bun, my 
faith is still unshaken.” 

LJ I fed the same way,” Chris laughed 
back. “Ban could never possibly betray 
me." 

They turned their horses out of the 
stream. Dolly stopped to brush a fly from 
her knee with her nose, and Ban urged 
past into the narrow way of the path. The 
space was too restricted to make him re¬ 
turn, save with much trouble, and Chrb 
allowed him to go on. Lute, riding be¬ 
hind, dwelt with her eyes upon her lover's 
back, pleasuring in the lines of the bare 
neck and the sweep out to the muscular 
shoulders. 

Suddenly she reined in her horse. There 
was nothing else for her to do but look, so 
brief was the duration of the happening. 
Beneath and above was the almost perpen¬ 
dicular bank. The path itself was barely 
wide enough for footing; yet U nshoe Ban, 
whirling and rearing at the ^amc time, 
toppled for a moment in the air and fell 


backward off the path. 
(To be continued.) 
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Svrtfarsis: A party of riiy people is camping in the Sonoma Valley. California, Two 
of its members, Chris and Lute, ride one afternoon into the redwood forest. They are 
lovers, hot the man tells the girl, as he has often told her before, that he cannot marry her. 
Lute urge* that it is her right to know why; Chris simply repeats that he cannot explain 
the situation, and says that if he does she will he as sorry as he. It becomes time to re¬ 
turn to camp. She mounts her gentle mare, Dolly, and lie his horse, Washoe Ban, On the 
way they trade horses for the rick in. Suddenly, and for no apparent reason* Dolly, with 
Chris on her back, uprears and paws the air madly. She bolts into a thicket and incs un¬ 
successfully to scrape her rider off against the trees, stopping filially through exhaustion. 
Chris is badly shaken but not much hurt, llic cause of the mare’s performance is a com¬ 
plete mystery'. They decide it must he an evil spirit come to punish ChrK for something he 
lias done. The next afternoon the young couple go for the mail- On ihe way hark they 
Jtre riding along a narrow path cut in an almost perpendicular bank. At this point Washoe 
Ban suddenly rears and topples backwaid off the path. 


IT 

O unexpected and so quick 
was it, that the man was in¬ 
volved in the fall, There 
had been no time for him to 
throw himself lo the path. 
IK’ was falling ere he knew it* 
and he did the only thing 
\r issitde—dipped the stirrups 
and threw his body into the 
air, to the side, and at the 
■Line time down. It was twelve feet to the 
rocks below. He maintained an upright 
position, his head up and his eyes fixed on 
the horse above him and falling upon him. 


He struck like a cat t on his feet, on the 
instant making a leap to the side. The 
next instant Ban crashed down beside him. 
The animal struggled little, but sounded 
the terrible try that horses sometimes sound 
when they have received mortal hurt* He 
had struck almost squarely on his back, and 
in that position he remained, his head 
twisted partly under* his hind legs relaxed 
and motionless, his forelegs futilely striking 
the air. 

Chris looked up reassuringly* 

“I am getting used to it/ 1 Lute smiled 
down Lo him. **Of course I need not ask 
if you are hurt. Can I do anything?” 

Tfe smiled back and went over to the 
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fallen beast, letting go the girths of the 
saddle and getting the head straightened out. 

"I thought so," he said, after a cursory 
examination; “I thought so at the time. 
Did you hear that son of crunching snap ?” 

Lute shuddered. 

“ Well, that was the punctuation of life, 
the final period dropped at the end of 
Ban’s usefulness,” He started around to 
come up by the path. “I've been astride 
of Ban for the last time. Let us go home." 

At the top of the bank Chris turned and 
looked down. 

"Good-by, Washoe Ban'” he called out; 
“ good-by, old fellow.” 

The animal was struggling to lift its 
head. There were tears in Chris's eyes 
as he turned abruptly away, and tears in 
Lute’s eyes as they met his. She was silent 
to her sympathy, though the pressure of her 
hand was firm in his as he walked beside 
her horse down the dusty road. 

“It was done deliberately,” Chris burst 
forth suddenly. "There was no warning. 
He deliberated flung himself over back¬ 
ward.” 

“There was no warning,” Lute con¬ 
curred. “I was looking; I saw him. He 
whirled and threw himself at the same 
time, just as if you had done it yourself 
with a tremendous jerk and backward pull 
on the bit,” 

“1L was not my hand, I swear it. I was 
nut even thinking of him. He was going up 
with a fairly loose rein, as a matter of 
course." 

"I should have seen it, had you done it,” 
Lute said. “ But it was all done before you 
had a chance to do anything. It was not 
your hand, not even your unconscious 
hand.” 

" Then it was some invisible hand, reach¬ 
ing out from I don't know where.” 

He looked up whimsically at the sky and 
smiled at the concert. 

Martin Stepped forward to receive Dolly 
when they came into the stable end of the 
grove, hut his face expressed no surprise 
at sight of Chris coming in on foot. Chris 
lingered behind Lute for a moment. 

■'Can you shoot a horse?” he asked. 

The groom nodded, then lidded, “ Yes, 
sir.” 

" How do you do it?” 

“ Draw a line from the eves to the ears 

1 mean the opposite ears sir—and where 
:he lines cross- 


"That will do,” Chris interrupted. 
"You know the watering-place at the 
second bend. You'll find Ban there with 
a broken back.” 

11 Oh, here you are, £ir. I have been 
looking for you everywhere since dinner. 
You arc wanted immediately.” 

Chris tossed his cigar away, then went 
over and pressed his foot on its glowing 
fire. 

" You haven't told anybody about it ?— 
Ban?” be queried. 

Lute shook her head. "They'll learn 
soon enough. Martin will mention it to 
Uncle Robert to-morrow. But don't feel 
too badly about it,” she said, after a 
moment's pause, slipping her hand into his. 

"He was my colt,” he said; "nobody 
has ridden him but you, I broke him 
myself. I knew him from the time he was 
bom H I knew every bit of him, even' 
trick, every caper; and I would have 
staked my Life that it was impossible for 
him to do a thing like that. There was no 
warning, no fighting for the bit, no previous 
unruliness, I have been thinking it over. 
He didn't fight for the bit, for that matter. 
He wasn't unruly, nor disobedient, there 
wasn't time. It was an impulse, and he 
acted upon it like lightning. I am as¬ 
tounded now at the swiftness with which 
it took place. Inside Lhe first second we 
were over the edge and falling. 

"It was suicide—deliberate suicide-- 
and attempted murder. It was a trap; 
I was Lhe victim. He had me, and he threw 
himself over with me. Yet he did not hate 
me. He loved me as much as it is possible 
for a horse to love. I am confounded, I 
cannot understand it any more than you 
am understand Dolly's behavior yesterday.” 

"But horses go insane, Chris,” Lute said. 
,J You know that. It’s merely a coincidence 
that twii horses in two days should have 
spells under you.” 

"That’s the only explanation,” he an¬ 
swered, starting off with her. "But why 
am 1 wanted so urgently?” 

"Planchette,” 

"Oh, I remember. It will be a new ex¬ 
perience tn me." 

" And to all of us,” Lute replied, "except 
Airs. Gontly. It is her favorite phantom, 
it seems.” 

“A weird little thing,” he remarked, 
"a bundle nf nerves and black eyes. I’ll 
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wager she doesn’t wejgh ninety pounds, 
and most of that's magnetism.” 

“Positively uncanny—at times.” Lute 
shivered involuntarily. " She gives me the 
creeps.” 

" Contact of the healthy with the morbid,” 
he explained dryly. “ You will notice it is 
the healthy person that always has the 
creeps. The morbid one never has the 
creeps. Morbidness gives the creeps—that's 
its function. Where did you people pick 
her up anyway?” 

"I don 1 * know—yes, I do, too. Aunt 
Mildred met her in Boston, 1 think. Oh, 
I don't knoiv. At any rate, Mrs. Grandy 
came to California, and of course had to 
visit Aunt Mildred. You know the open 
house we keep.” 

They halted where a passageway between 
two great redwood trunks gave entrance 
to the dining-room. Above, through lacing 
boughs, could he seen the stars. Candles 
lighted the tree-columned space. About 
the table, examining the Planehette con¬ 
trivance, were four people. Chris's gaze 
roved over them and he was aware of a 
guilty sorrow-pang as he paused for a 
moment on Lute'* Aunt Mildred and 
Uncle Robert, mellow with ripe middle age 
and genial with the gentle buffets life had 
dealt them. He passed amusedly over 
the black-eyed, frail-bodied Mrs. Grantly, 
and halted un the fourth person, a portly', 
massive - headed man, whose gray tem¬ 
ples belied the youthful solidity of his 
face. 

"Who’s that?” Chris whispered. 

“A Mr. Barton. The train was late; 
that’s why you didn't see him at dinner. 
He’s only a capitalist—water-power-long- 
dista nc e-elec trici ty-t ransm i tt er T or w me- 
thing like that.” 

“Doesn’t look as though he could give 
an ox points on imagination.” 

“He can’t. He inherited his money, 
but he know?, enough to hold on to it and 
hire other men’s brains. He is very con¬ 
servative.” 

“ That is to be expected/ 1 was Christ 
comment. His gaze went back to the 
man and woman who had been father and 
mother to the -girl beside him. "Do you 
know/’ he said, "it came to me with a 
shock yesterday when you told me that they 
had turned against me, that I was scarcely 
tolerated. I met them afterward, last 
evening, guiltily, in fear and trembling— 


and to-day, too. And yet I could see no 
difference from of old.” 

"Dear man," Lute sighed, “hospitality 
is as natural to them as the act of breathing. 
But it isn’t that, after all. It is all genuine 
in their dear hearts. No matter how severe 
the censure they put upon you when you 
are absent, the moment they are with you 
they soften and are all kindness and warmth. 
As soon as their eyes rest on you, affection 
and love come bubbling up. You are so 
made. Even - animal likes you. AU peo¬ 
ple like you—they can't help it. You 
can’t help it. You are universally lovable, 
and the best of it is that you don’t know it. 
You don’t know it now. Even as I tell it 
to you, you don’t realise it, you won’t 
realize it—and that very incapacity to 
realize it, is one of the reasons why you 
are so loved. You are incredulous now, 
and you shake your head; but I know, 
who am your slave, as all people know, 
for they likewise are your slaves. 

“Why, in a minute we shall go in and join 
them. Mark the affection, almost maternal, 
that will well up in Aunt Mildred's eyes. 
Listen to the tone of Uncle Robert’s voice 
when he says, 'Well, Chris, my boy? 1 
Watch Mrs, Grantly melt, literally melt, 
like a dewdrop in the sun. 

"Take Mr. Barton, there. You have 
never seen him before. Why, you will 
invite him out to smoke a cigar with you 
when the rest of us have gone to bed— 
you, a mere nobody, and he a man of many 
millions, a man of power, a man obtuse 
and stupid like the ox; and he will follow 
you about, smoking the cigar, like a Little 
dog, your little dog, trotting at your back. 
He will not know he is doing it, but he will 
he doing it just the same. Don’t I know, 
Chris? Oh, I have watched you, watched 
\ou, so often, and loved you for it, and 
loved you again for it, because you were 
so delightfully and blindly unaware of what 
you were doing.” 

"Um almost bursting with vanity from 
listening to you,” he laughed, passing his 
arm aiound her and drawing her against 
him. 

"Yea,” she whispered, "and in this very 
moment when you are laughing at all that 
I have said, yuu, the feel of you, your soul 
—call it what you will, it is you—is calling 
for all the love that is in me.” 

She leaned more closely against him. and 
sighed as with fatigue. He breathed a kb* 
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into her hair and held her with firm tender¬ 
ness. 

Aunt Mildred stirred briskly and looked 
up from the Flanchette board. 

"Come, let us begin,” she said; 11 it will 
soon grow chilly. Robert, where are those 
children?" 

"Here we are/* Lute called out* disen¬ 
gaging herself. 

"Now for a bundle of creeps,” Chris 
whispered, as they started in. 

Lute's prophecy of the manner in which 
her lover would be received, was realized. 
Mrs. Grantly, unreal, unhealthy, scintillant 
with frigid magnetism, warmed and melted 
as though of truth she were dew and he 
sun; Mr Barton beamed broadly upon 
him, and was colossally gracious; Aunt 
Mildred greeted him with a glow of fond¬ 
ness and motherly kindness; while Uncle 
Robert genially and heartily demanded, 
“Well, Chrb, my boy, and what of the 
riding?" 

But Aunt Mildred drew' her shawl more 
closely around her and hastened them to 
the business in hand. On the table was 
a sheet of paper. On the paper, riding on 
three supports, was a small triangular 
board. Two of the supports were easily 
moving casters. The third support, placed 
at the apex of the triangle, was a lead 
pencil. 

"Who's first?" Uncle Robert demanded. 

There was a moment’s hesitancy, then 
Aunt Mildred placed her hand on the board, 
and said, 

" Some one always has to be the foul 
for the delectation of the rest.” 

" Brave woman,” applauded her husband. 
"Now, Mrs. Grantly, do your worst.” 

"I ?" that lady queried. il 1 do nothing. 
The power, or whatever you care to think 
it, is outside of me, as it is outside of all of 
you. As to what that power is, I will not 
dare to say. But there is such a power; 
I have had evidences of it. And you will 
undoubtedly have evidences of il. Now 
please be quiet* everybody, Touch the 
board very lightly, but firmly, Mrs. Story; 
but do nothing of your own volition." 

Aunt Mildred nodded, and stood with 
her hand on Blanchette, while the rest 
formed about her in a silent and expectant 
circle. But nothing happened. The min¬ 
utes licked away, and Blanchette remained 
motionless, 

"lie patient,” Mrs. Grantly counseled* 


"Do not struggle against any influences 
you may feel working on you. But do not 
do anything yourself, the influences will 
take care of that. You will feel impelled 
to do things, and such impulses will be 
practically irresistible." 

“I wish the influences would hurry up,” 
Aunt Mildred protested at the end of five 
motionless minutes. 

"Just a little longer, Mrs. Story, just a 
little longer,” Mrs. Grantly said soothingly. 

Suddenly Aunt Mildred’s hand began to 
twitch into movement. A mild concern 
showed in her face as she observed the 
movement of her hand and heard the 
scratching of the pencil-point at the apex 
of Planchette. 

For another five minutes this continued, 
when Aunt Mildred withdrew her hand 
with an effort and said, with a nervous 
laugh: 

" I don't know whether I did it myself 
or nob I do know that I was growing 
nervous, standing there like a psychic fool 
with all your solemn faces turned upon me." 

" Hen-scratches,” was Uncle Robert’s 
judgment, when he looked over the paper 
upon which she had scrawled. 

n Quite illegible,” was Mrs. Grantly’s 
dictum. "It does not resemble writing at 
all. The influences have not got to work¬ 
ing yet. Do you try it, Mr. Barton. B 

That gentleman stepped forward, pon¬ 
derously willing to please, and placed his 
hand on the board. And for ten solid, 
stolid minutes he stood there, motionless 
as a statue, the frozen personification of 
the commercial age. Uncle Robert's face 
began to work. He blinked, stiffened his 
mouth, uttered suppressed, throaty sounds, 
deep down, finally snorted, lost his self- 
control, and broke out in a roar of laughter. 
All joined in his merriment, including Mrs. 
Grantly. Mr. Barton Laughed with them, 
but he was vaguely nettled. 

" You try it, Story,” he said. 

Uncle Robert, still laughing and urged 
on by Lute and his wife, took the board. 
Suddenly his face sobered. His hand had 
begun to move, and the pencil could be 
heard scratching across the paper, 

" Hy George!” he muttered; "that's 
curious. Look at it. I’m not doing it, I 
know I'm not doing it. Look at that hand 
go! Just look at it!" 

"Now, Robert, none of your ridiculous¬ 
ness,” his wife warned him. 
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"I tell you Pm not doing it," he replied 
indignantly. " The forte has got hold of 
me. Ask Mrs. Grantly. Tell her to make 
it stop, if you want it to stop. I can’t stop 
it. By George! look al that flourish. I 
didn't do that] I never wrote a flourish in 
my life," 

4i Do try to be serious," Mrs. Grantly 
warned them. “An atmosphere of levity 
does not conduce to the best operation of 
Planchette." 

"There, that will do, t guess," Unde 
Robert said as he took his hand away. 
"Now lePs see." 

He bent over and adjusted his glasses, 
"IPs handwriting al any Fate, and that's 
better than the rest of you did. Here, 
Lute, your eyes are young." 

“Oh, what flourishcsl M Lute exclaimed, 
as she looked at the paper. " And look 
there, there are two different handwritings." 

She began to read: "‘ This is the first 
lecture. Concentrate on this sentence: "/ 
am a positive spirit and not negative to tiny 
condition,” Then follow with concentration 
on positive loir. After that peace, and har¬ 
mony wilt vibrate through and arojfnd your 
body. Your^soul — 1 The other writing 
breaks right in. This is the way it goes: 

* Bail frog 05, Dixie 16, Golden Anchor 65, 
Gold Mountain 13, Jim Butler 70, Jumbo 
75, North Star 4a, Rescue 7, Black Butte 
75, Brown Hope t6, Iron Top 3. 111 

"Iron Top's pretty low," Mr. Barton 
murmured. 

“Robert, you've been dabbling again!" 
Aunt Mildred cried accusingly. 

“No, I’ve not," he denied; “I only read 
the quotations. But how the devil —I beg 
yuur pardon —they got ther^ 1 on that piece 
of pii|jcr Pd like to know." 

” Your subconscious mind," Clin* sug¬ 
gested. "You read the quotations in 
to-day's paper." 

"No, I didn't; hut last week 1 glmced 
over the column." 

"A day or a year is all the same in the 
sulxonscious mind," said Mrs, Grantly. 
"The subconscious mind never forgets 
But 1 am nc A saying that this is due to the 
stiIk oust ious mind. 1 refuse to state to 
whui I think it is due." 

" But how about that other stuff?" Uncle 
Robert demanded. "Sounds like what Pd 
think Christian Science ought to sound like." 

"Or theosophy," Aunt Mildred volun¬ 
teered. "Some message to a neophyte." 


41 Go on, read the rest," her husband 
commanded. 

“ * This puts you in touch with the mightier 
spirits,* ” Lute read. " 1 Von shall become 
one with vs, and your name will be " Arya" 

and you will - Conqueror jo, Empire 12, 

Columbia Mountain iS, Midway 140-* 

and that is all Oh, no! here's a last 
flourish, l Arya, from Kandor . 1 That must 
surely be the Mahatma," 

“Pd like to have you explain that theos¬ 
ophy stuff on the basis of the subcon¬ 
scious mind* Chris/ 1 Uncle Robert chal¬ 
lenged, 

Chris shrugged his shoulders, “No ex¬ 
planation. You must have got a r/.Lssage 
intended for some one else.” 

“Lines were crossed, eh?" Unde Robert 
chuckled. “Multiplex spiritual wireless 
telegraphy, Pd call it." 

“It is nonsense,” Mrs. Grantly said. 
“I never knew Planchetlc tu behave so 
outrageously. There are disturbing in¬ 
fluences at work, I felt them from the 
first. Perhaps it is because you are all 
making too much fun at it. You arc too 
hilarious.” 

" A certain befitting gravity should grace 
the occasion/ 1 Chris agreed, placing his 
hand on Blanchette. “ Let me try-. And 
not one of you must laugh or giggle, or even 
think laugh or giggle. And if you dare to 
snort, even once, Uncle Robert, there is no 
telling what occult vengeance may be 
wreaked upon you," 

"I’ll be good," Uncle Robert rejoined. 
“ But if I really musL snort, may I silently 
slip away?" 

Chris nodded. Hts hand had already 
begun to work. There had been no pre¬ 
liminary twitching nor tentative essays at 
writing. At once his hand had started off, 
ami Planchetlc was moving swiftly and 
smoothly across tile paper. 

“laiok at him," Lute whispered to her 
aunt. "See how white he is,'* 

Chris IKirayed disturbance at the sound 
of her voice* and thereafter silence was 
maintained. Only the steady scratching 
of the pencil could lie heard. Suddenly, 
as though il had lieen stung, he jerked his 
hand away. With a sigh and a yawn he 
stepped back from the table, then glanced 
\viththeruriosilynf a newly awakened man 
al their faces. 

" I think I wrote something," he said. 

<L I should say you did,” Sirs* Grantly 
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remarked with satisfaction, holding up the 
sheet of paper and glancing at it. 

“Read it aloud,'* Unde Robert said. 

“Here it is, then. It begins with ‘be¬ 
ware* written three times, in a bold hand. 
! Beware ! Beware. ! Beware! Chris Dun¬ 
bar, t intend to destroy you, I have already 
made two attempts upon your lije f and 
failed. I shall yet succeed. So sure am / 
that I shall succeed that I date to tell you * 
J do not need to tell you why. In your 
own kdart you know . The wrong you are 
doing——- w and here it abruptly ends.' 1 

Mrs. Grantly Laid the paper down on the 
table and looked at Chris, who had already 
become the center of all eyes, and who was 
yawning as from an overpowering drowsi¬ 
ness. 

“Quite a sanguinary turn, I should say," 
Unde Robert remarked. 

1,1 { have already made two attempts upon 
your life , 1 ” Mrs. Grantly read from the 
paper, which she was going over a second 
time. 

“ On my life?” Chris demanded between 
yawns. “Why, my life hasn’t been at¬ 
tempted even once* My! I am sleepy I'* 

"Ah, my boy, you are thinking of flesh- 
and-btood men," Unde Robert laughed. 
“But this is a spirit. Your life has been 
attempted by unseen things* Most likely 
ghostly hands have tried to throttle you in 
your sleep." 

"Oh, Christ 11 Lute cried impulsively; 
“this afternoon! the hand you said must 
have seised your reinl" 

11 But I was joking," he objected. 

“Nevertheless-" Lute left her 

thought unspoken. 

Mrs. Grantly had become keen on the 
scent. “What was that about this after- 
noon? Was your life in danger?" 

Christ drowsiness had disappeared. 
“I T m becoming interested myself," he ac¬ 
knowledged* “We haven 1 ! said anything 
about it. Ban broke his back this after¬ 
noon, He threw himself off the bank, and 
I ran the risk of being caught underneath." 

“I wonder, I w r ondcr," Mrs. Grantly 
communed aloud. “There is something 
in this. It is a warning. Ah! You were 
hurt yesterday riding Miss Story’s horse! 
That makes the livo attempts!" 

She looked triumphantly at them. FlaBi¬ 
chette had been vindicated. 

“Nonsense," laughed Uncle Robert, but 
with a slight hint of irritation in hi- manner. 


** Such things do not happen these days. 
This Is the twentieth century, my dear 
madam. The thing, at the very latest, 
smacks of medievalism." 

“I have had such wonderful tests with 
Planchette," Mrs. Grantly began; then 
broke off suddenly to go to the table and 
place her hand on the board. 

“Who are you?” she asked. “What is 
your name?” 

The board immediately began to write* 
By this time all heads, with the exception 
of Mr, Barton’s, were bent over the table 
and following the pencil. 

“It's Dick*" Aunt Mildred cried, a note 
of the mildly hysterical in her voice. 

Her husband straightened up, his face 
for the first time grave* 

“It’s Dick's signature," he said. “I'd 
know’ his fist in a thousand,” 

“ 1 Dick Curtis / " Mrs. Grantly read 
aloud. “Who is Dick Curtis?” 

“By Jove, that’s remarkable!” Mr. 
Barton broke in, “The handwriting in 
both instances is the same. Clever, I 
should say, really clever," He added ad¬ 
miringly* 

“Let me see," Unde Robert demanded, 
taking the paper and examining it. u Yes, 
it is Dick’s handwriting,” 

“But who is Dick?” Mrs. Grantly in¬ 
sisted, “Who is this Dick Curtis?" 

"Dick Curtis, why, he was Captain 
Richard Curtis," Uncle Robert answered. 

“ He was Lute’s father,” Aunt Mildred 
supplemented. “Lute took our name. 
She never saw* him; he died when she was 
a few weeks old. He was my brother." 

,l Remarkable, most remarkable.” Mrs. 
Grantly was revolving the message in her 
mind. “There were tw*o attempts on Mr. 
Dunbar's life. The subconscious mind 
cannot explain that, for none of us knew 
of the accident to-day." 

“I knew,” Chris answered, “and it was 
I that opera Led Blanchette, The explana¬ 
tion is simple." 

“But the handwriting," interposed Mr. 
Barton. “What you wrote and what Mrs, 
Grantly wrote are identical,” 

Chris bent over and compared the hand¬ 
writings, 

"Besides,” Mrs. Grantly cried, “Mr. 
Sturv recognizes the handwriting.” 

She looked at him for verification. 

He nodded his head. “Yes, it is Dick's 
fist, I’ll swear to that." 
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But to Lute had come a visioning. While 
the rest argued pro and con, and the air was 
filled with phrases— 11 psychic phenomena,” 
“ self - hypnotism," 11 residuum of unex¬ 
plained truth," and "spiritualism”—she 
was reviving mentally the girlhood pictures 
she had conjured of this soldier-father she 
had never seen. She possessed his sword, 
there were several old-fashioned daguerreo¬ 
types, there was much that had been said of 
him, stories told of him—and all this had 
constituted the material out of which she 
had builded him in her childhood fancy. 

"There is the possibility of one mind 
unconsciously suggesting to another mind," 
Mrs. Grantly was saying; but through 
Lute’s mind was trooping her father on 
his great roan war horse. Now he was 
leading his men. She saw him on lonely 
scouts, or in the midst of the yelling Indians 
at Salt Meadows, when of his command he 
returned with one man in ten. And in the 
picture she had of him, in the physical 
semblance she had made of him, was 
reflected his spiritual nature—reflected by 
her worshipful artistry in form and feature 
and expression—his bravery, his quick 
temper, his impulsive championship, his 
madness of wrath in a righteous cause, his 
warm generosity and swift forgiveness, and 
his chivalry that epitomized codes and 
ideals primitive as the days of knighthood. 
And first, last, and always, dominating all, 
she saw in the face of him the hot passion 


and quickness of deed that had earned for 
him the name, "Fighting Dick Curtis/ 1 

"Let me put it to the lest,” she heard 
Mrs. Grantly saying. "Let Miss Story 
try Planchette* There may be a further 
message/' 

"No, no, I beg of you/ 1 Aunt Mildred 
interposed. 14 It is too uncanny. It surely 
is wrong to tamper with the dead. Besides, 
I am nervous* Or, better, let me go to 
bed, leaving you to gp on with your ex¬ 
periments. That will be the best way, 
and you can tell me in the morning/ 1 
Mingled with the " good nights ” were half¬ 
hearted protests from Mrs. Grantly, as 
Aunt Mildred withdrew. 

“Robert can return/ 1 she called back, 
"as soon as he has seen me to my tent/' 

"It would be a shame to give it up now/ 1 
Mrs. Grantly said. “There is no telling 
what we are on the verge of* Won’t you 
try it, Miss Story?” 

Lute obeyed, but when she placed her 
hand on the board she was conscious of a 
vague and nameless fear at this toying with 
the supernatural. She was twentieth 
century, and the thing in essence, as her 
unde had said, was mediaeval. Yet she 
could not shake off the instinctive fear that 
arose in her—man’s inheritance from the 
wild and howling ages when his hair}', 
apedike prototype was afraid of the dark, 
and personified the elements into things 
of fear. 


(To lie concluded.) 


The Dream Child 

BY PAULINE BROWER 

Two little hands like daisies are plucking at my gown, 
And on my breast is resting a head of thistle down 
That gleams all silver, silver, like moonlight on the sea; 
While two star eyes of wonder are looking up at me* 
And like a cool wave creeping upon a parched sand. 
And like a fall of raindrops upon a thirsty land. 

His arms come softly stealing to wreathe my neck about* 
And we two cling together with all the world shut out. 
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been blunted, and she was experiencing a 
sweet and pleasing lassitude. And while 
the message was being read, in her eyes 
persisted the vision of her mother, 

iil Dcqt child , 111 Mrs. Grantly read, Ui do 
not mind him. He was ever quick of speech 
and rash. Be no niggard with your love. 
Love cannot hurt you. To deny love is to 
sin. Obey your heart and you can do no 
wrong. Obey worldly considerations, obey 
pride , obey those that prompt you against 
your heart*s prompting , and you do sin. 
Do not mind your father. He is angry 
now , as was his way to be in the earth-life; 
but he will come to see the wisdom of my 
counsel T for this, too, was his way iff the 
earth-life. Love, my child, and love well.— 
Martha: ” 

“Let me see it,” Lute cried, seizing the 
paper and devouring the handwriting with 
her eyes. She was thrilling with unex^ 
pressed love for the mother she had never 
seen, and this written speech from the 
grave seemed to give more tangibility to 
her having ever existed than did the vision 
of her. 

“This is remarkable,'* Mrs. Grantly was 
reiterating. “There was never anything 
like it. Think of tt, my dear, both your 
father and mother here with us to-night/ 1 

Lute shivered. The lassitude was gone, 
and she was her natural self again, vibrant 
with the instinctive fear of the things unseen. 
And it was offensive to her mind that) real 
or illusive, the presence or the memoried 
existence of her father and mother should 
be touched by these two people who were 
practically strangers—Mrs. Grantly, un¬ 
healthy and morbid, and Mr, Barton, stolid 
and stupid with a grossness both of the 
flesh and the spirit. And it further seemed 
a trespass that these strangers should thus 
enter into the intimacy between her and 
Chris. 

She could hear the steps of her unde 
approaching, and the situation flashed 
upon her, luminous and dear. She hur¬ 
riedly folded the sheet of paper and thrust 
it into her bosom. 

“ Don't say anything to him about this 
second message, Mrs. Grantly, please, and 
Mr. Barton; nor to Aunt Mildred. It 
will only cause them irritation and need¬ 
less anxiety/ 1 

In her mind there was also the desire to 
protect her lover, for she knew that the 
strain of his present standing with her aunt 


and uncle would be added to, unconsciously 
in their minds, by the weird message of 
Plane hette. 

“And please don't lei us have any more 
Flanchette,” Lute continued hastily. “ Let 
us forget all the nonsense that has occurred.” 

" 4 Nonsense,' my dear child? 1 ' Mrs. 
Grantly was indignantly protesting when 
Unde Robert strode into the circle. 

"Hello!” he demanded; “whal*s being 
done? 11 

“Too late,” Lute answered lightly. “No 
more slock quotations for you. Planchette 
is adjourned, and we*re just winding up the 
discussion of the theory of it. Do you 
know how late it is?” 

“Well, what did you do last night after 
we left?” 

“Oh, took a stroll,' 1 Chris answered. 

Lute’s eyes were quizzical as she asked 
with a tentativeness that was palpably 
assumed, “With—a—with Mr* Barton?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“And a smoke?” 

“Yes; and now whafs it all about?” 

Lute broke into merry laughter. “Just 
as I told you that you would do. Ami 
not a prophet? But I knew before I saw 
you that my forecast had come true. I 
have just left Mr. Barton, and I knew he 
had walked with you last night, for he is 
vowing by all his fetiches and idols that you 
are a perfectly splendid young man. I 
could see it with my eyes shut. The Chris- 
Dunbar glamour his fallen upon him. But 
I have not finished the catechism, by any 
means. Where have you been all morn¬ 
ing?" 

“Where I am going to lake you this 
afternoon,” 

“You plan well without knowing my 
washes." 

" I knew well what your wishes are. It 
is to see a horse I have found,” 

Her voice betrayed her delight as she 
cried, “ Oh, good!” 

“He is a beauty,” Chris said. 

Hut her face had suddenly gone grave, 
and apprehension brooded in her eyes. 

“He's called ‘Comanche, 1 " Chris went 
on. " A beauty, a regular beauty, the per¬ 
fect type of the Californian cow-pony. And 
his lines—why, what’s the matter?” 

“ Don’t let its ride any more,” Lute said, 
“at least for a while. Really, I think i am 
n Liny hit tired of it, too/ 1 
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He was looking at her in astonishment, 
and she was bravely meeting his eyes, 

11 1 see a hearse and flowers for you T and 
a funeral oration; I see the end of the 
world* and the stars falling out of the sky* 
and the heavens rolling up as a scroll; I see 
the living and the dead gathered together 
for the final judgment* the sheep and the 
goats* the lambs and the rams and all the 
rest of it, the white-robed saints, the sound 
of golden harps, and the lost souls howling 
as they fall into the "pit—all this I see on the 
day that you* Lute Story, no longer care to 
fide a horse—a horse, Lute! a horse!' r 

11 For a while, at least, 11 she pleaded, 

“Ridiculous!” he cried. "What's the 
matter? Aren't you well?—you who are 
always so abominably and adorably well?” 

“No, it's not that,” she answered. “I 
know it is ridiculous, Chris, I know it, hut 
the doubt will arise. T cannot help it. You 
always say I am so sanely rooted to the 
earth and reality and all that, but—per¬ 
haps it's superstition* I don’t know—but 
the whole occurrence, the messages of 
Planchette, the possibility of my father's 
hand* I know not how* reaching out to 
Ban's rein and hurling him and you to 
death, the correspondence between my 
father’s statement that he has twice at¬ 
tempted your life and the fact that in the 
last two days your life has twice been en¬ 
dangered by horses—my father was a great 
horseman—alt this, I say* causes the doubt 
to arise in my mind. What if there be 
something in it ? I am not so sure. Science 
may be too dogmatic in its denial of the 
unseen. The forces of the unseen, of the 
spirit, may well be too subtle, too sub¬ 
limated, for science to lay hold of and 
recognise and formulate. Don’t you see* 
Chris* that there is rationality in the very 
doubt? It may be a very small doubt— 
oh, so small—but I love you too much to 
run even that slight risk. Besides, I am a 
woman* and that should in itself fully 
account for my predisposition toward su¬ 
perstition. 

“Yes* yes, 1 know* call it unreality. But 
I’ve heard you paradox mg upon the reality 
of the unreal—the reality of delusion to the 
mind that is sick. And so with me, if you 
will, it is delusive and unreal; but to me, 
constituted as I am* it is very real—is real 
as a nightmare is real, before one awakes/ 1 

"The most logical argument for illogic 
I have ever heard,” Chris smiled. “It is 
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a good gaming proposition, M any rate. 
You manage to embrace more chances in 
your philosophy than I do in mine. It re¬ 
minds me of Sam—the gardener you had a 
couple of years ago. I overheard him and 
Martin arguing in ihe stable. You know 
what a bigoted atheist Martin is. Wetl : 
Martin had deluged Sam with floods of 
logic. Sam pondered a while, and then he 
said, ‘Foh a fack* Mis' Martin* you jis’ 
tawk like a house afire; but you ain’t got 
de show I has/ * How’s that?’ Martin 
asked. 4 Well* you see, Mis’ Martin, you 
has one chance to mah two/ *1 don’t see 
it,’ Martin said. *Mis’ Martin, it’s dis 
way. You has jis’ dc chance, lak you say, 
to become worms foh de fniifification of de 
cabbage garden. But I’s got de chance to 
lif' mah voice to de glory of de Lawd as I 
go paddin' dem golden streets—along 'ith 
de chance to be jis 1 worms along 'ith you, 
Mis’ Martin/ » 

“You refuse to take me seriously,” Lute 
said* when she had laughed her apprecia¬ 
tion. 

“ How can I take that Planchette rig¬ 
marole seriously ?” he asked. 

" You don’t explain it—the handwriting 
of my father which Unde Robert recog¬ 
nized—oh, the whole thing, you don’t 
explain it/* 

“ I don't know all the mysteries of mind,” 
Chris answered; "but I believe such phe¬ 
nomena will all yield themselves to scien¬ 
tific explanation in the not distant future.” 

11 Just the same, I have a sneaking desire 
to find out some more from Planchette,” 
Lute confessed. “The board is still down 
in the dining-room. We could try it now, 
you and I, and no one would know.” 

Chris caught her hand, crying, “Come 
on! It will be a lark.” 

Hand in hand they ran down the path to 
the tree-pillared room. 

"The camp is deserted,” Lute said, as 
she placed Planchette on the table. “Mrs. 
Grantly and Aunt Mildred are lying down, 
and Mr. Barton has gone off with Uncle 
Robert. There is nobody to disturb us.” 
She placed her hand on the board. "Now 
begin/ 1 

For a few minutes nothing happened. 
Chris started to speak, but she hushed him 
to silence. The preliminary twitch tags had 
appeared in her hand and arm. Then the 
pencil began to write. They read the mes¬ 
sage, word by word* as it was written: 
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“ There is wisdom greater than ike wisdom 
o) reason. Ijroc proceeds not out of the dry- 
os-dust way of the mind. Love is 0} the 
heart, dnd is beyond ail reason, and logic , 
and philosophy. Trust your own hearty my 
daughter. And if your heart bids you have 
faith in your lover , then laugh at the mind 
and Us cold wisdom r and obey your heart t and 
have faith in your lover,—Martha 

“But that whole message is the dictate 
of your own hearty Chris tried. " Don't 
you see. Lute? The thought is your very 
own, and your subconscious mind has ex¬ 
pressed it there on the paper.” 

" But there is one thing I don't see,” she 
objected. 

“And that?'* 

"Is the handwriting. Look at it; it does 
not resemble mine at all. It is mincing, it 
is old-fashioned, it is the old-fashioned 
feminine of a generation ago.” 

“ But you don't mean to tell me that you 
really believe that this is a message from 
the dead? 1 * he interrupted. 

“I don't know, Chris,” she wavered; "1 
am sure I don't know.” 

“It is absurd!” he cried. "These are 
cobwebs of fancy. When one dies he is 
dead; he is dust, He goes to the worms, as 
Martin says. The dead? I laugh at the 
dead. They do not exist. They are not. 
I defy the powers of the grave, the men 
dead and dust and gone!” 

“And what have you to say to that?” 
he challenged, placing his hand on Plan- 
chette, 

On the instant his hand began to write. 
Both were startled by the suddenness of it. 
The message was brief: 

iL Beware! Beware! Beware!" 

He was distinctly sobered, but he laughed. 
“It is like a miracle play. Death we have, 
speaking to us from the grave. But Good 
Deeds, where art thou? and Kindred? 
and Joy? and Household Goods? and 
Friendship ? and all the goodly company ?" 

But Lute did not share his bravado. Her 
fright showed itself in her face as she laid 
her trembling hand on his arm, 

“Oh, Chris, let us stop, I am sorry we 
began it, Let us leave the quiet dead to 
their rest. It is wrong, it must be wrong. 
I confess I am affected hv it, I cannot help 
it. As my body is trembling, so is my soul. 
This speech of the grave, this dead man 
reaching out from the mold of a generation 
10 protect me from you—there is reason in 


ill There is the living mystery that pre¬ 
vents you from marrying me. Were my 
father alive he would protect me from you. 
Dead, he still strives to protect me. His 
hands, his ghostly hands, are against your 
life!” 

“Do be calm,” Chris said soothingly. 
“Listen to me. It is all a lark. We are 
playing with the subjective forces of our 
own being, with phenomena which science 
has not yet explained, that is all. Psychol¬ 
ogy is so young a science I The subconsci ous 
mind has just been discovered, one might 
say. It is all mystery as yet; the laws of 
it are yet to be formulated. This is simply 
unexplained phenomena. But that is no 
reason why we should immediately account 
for it by labeling it spiritualism. As yet 
we do not know, that is all. As for Flan- 
chette-” 

He abruptly ceased, for at that moment, 
to enforce his remark, he had placed his 
hand on Planchette, and at that moment 
his hand had been seized, as by a paroxysm, 
and sent dashing, willy nilly, across the 
paper, writing as the hand of an angry 
person would write* 

"No, I don’t care for any more of it,” 
Lute said, when the message was com¬ 
pleted* “It is like witnessing a fight be¬ 
tween you and my father in the flesh. There 
is in it the savor of struggle and blows.” 

She pointed out a sentence that read, 

“ You cannot escape me nor the just pun¬ 
ishment that is yours " 

"Perhaps I visualize too vividly for my 
own comfort, for I can see his hands at your 
throat. I know that he is, as you say, dead 
and dust. Bui for all that I see him as a 
man that is alive and walks the earth; I 
see the anger in his face, the anger and the 
vengeance, and I sec it all directed against 
you." 

She crumpled up the sheets of paper, and 
put Planchette away. 

"We won't bother with it any more,” 
Chris said. “I didn't think it would affect 
you so strongly. But it's all subjective. 
I’m sure, with possibly a bit of suggestion 
thrown in—that and nothing more. And 
the whole strain of our situation has made 
conditions unusually favorable for striking 
phenomena. ” 

"And about our situation,” Lute said, 
as they went slowly up the path they had 
run down; "what we are to do, I don't 
know. Are we to go on, as we have gone 
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on-? What is best? Have you thought of 
anything? 1 * 

He debated for a few steps. “I have 
thought of telling your uncle and aunt/ 1 

11 What you couldn’t tell me?” she asked 
quickly. 

"No,” he answered slowly; "but just 
as much as I have told you. I have no 
right "to tell them more than I have told 
you.” 

This time it was she that debated. 11 No, 
don’t tell them, 11 she said finally; "they 
wouldn't understand. I don’t understand, 
for that matter, but 1 have faith in you, and 
in the nature of things they are not capable 
of the same implicit faith. You raise up 
before me a mystery that prevents our mar¬ 
riage, and I believe you; but they could not 
believe you without doubts arising as to 
the wrong and iil nature of the mystery. 
Besides, it would but make their anxieties 
greater.” 

"I should go away, I know I should go 
away,” he said, half under his breath. 
"And I can. I am no weakling. Because 
I have failed to remain away once is no 
proof that 1 shall fail again.’ 1 

She caught her breath with a quick gasp, 
"It is like a bereavement to hear you 
speak of going away and remaining «away. 
1 should never see you again. It is too ter¬ 
rible. And do not reproach yourself for 
weakness. It is I who am to blame. It is 
I who prevented you from remaining away 
before, I know. I wanted you so, I want 
you so. 

"There is nothing to be done, Chris,noth¬ 
ing to be done but to go on with it and— 
and let it work itself out somehow. That 
is one thing we are sure of: it will work out 
somehow.” 

" But it would be easier if I went away,” 
he suggested. 

"I am happier when you are here.” 

"The cruelty of circumstance,” he mut¬ 
tered savagely. 

"Go or stay—that will be part of the 
working out. But 1 do not want you to go r 
Chris; you know that. And now no more 
about it. Talk cannot mend it. Let us 
never mention it again unless—unless 
some time, some wonderful happy time, 
you can come to me and say; 'Lute, all is 
well with me. The mystery no longer binds 
me. I am free/ Until that time let us bury 
it, along with Planchette and all the rest, and 
make the most of the little that is given us. 


“ And now, to show you how prepared 1 
am to make the most of that little, I am 
even ready to go with you this afternoon to 
see the horse—though I wish you wouldn’t 
ride any more, for a few days, anyway, or 
for a'week. What did you say is his 
name?” 

"Comanche,” he answered. “I know 
you will like him.” 

Chris lay on his back, his head propped 
by the bare jutting wall of stone, his gaze 
attentively directed across the canyon to 
the opposing, tree-covered slope. There 
was a sound of crashing through under¬ 
brush, the ringing of steel-shod hoofs on 
stone, and an occasional and mossy descent 
of a dislodged bowlder that bounded from 
the hill and fetched up with a final splash 
»n the torrent that rushed over a wild chaos 
of rocks beneath him. Now and again he 
caught glimpses, framed in green foliage, 
of the golden-brown of Lutc 1 ^ corduroy 
riding-habit and of the bay horse which 
moved beneath her. 

She rode out into an open space where a 
loose earth-slide denied lodgment to trees 
and grass. She halted the horse at the 
brink of the slide, and glanced down it with 
a measuring eye. Forty feet beneath, the 
slide terminated in a small, firm-surfaced 
terrace, the banked accumulation of fallen 
earth and gravel. 

■ It’s a good test,” she called across the 
canyon. "I’m going to put him down it,” 

The animal gingerly launched himself on 
the treacherous footing, irregularly Losing 
and gaining his hind feet, keeping his fore 
legs stiff, and steadily and calmly, without 
panic or nervousness, extricating the fore 
feet as fast as they sank too deeply into the 
sliding earth that surged along in a wave 
t>cfore him. When the firm footing at the 
bottom was reached, he strode out on the 
little terrace with a quickness and springi¬ 
ness of gait and with glintings of muscular 
fires that gave the lie to the calm delibera¬ 
tion of his movements on the slide. 

u Bravo 1 ” Chris shouted across the can¬ 
yon, clapping his hands. 

" The wisest Tooted, clearest-headed horse 
I ever saw,” Lute called back, as she turned 
the animal to the side and dropped down a 
broken slope of rubble into the trees again. 

Chris followed her by the sound of her 
progress, and by occasional glimpses 
where the foliage was more open, as shi 
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zigzagged down the steep and trailless de¬ 
scent, She emerged below him at the 
rugged rim of the torrent* dropped the 
horse down a three-foot wad, and halted 
to study the crossing. 

Four feet out in the stream, a narrow 
ledge thrust above the surface of the water. 
Beyond the ledge boiled an angry pool. 
But to the left from the ledge, and several 
feet lower, was a tiny bed of gravel. A 
giant bowlder prevented direct access to 
the gravel bed. The only way to gain it 
was by first leaping to the ledge of rock. 
She studied it carefully, and the Lightening 
of her bridle arm advertised that she had 
made up her mind. 

Chris, in his anxiety, had sat up to ob¬ 
serve more closely what she meditated. 

11 Don't tackle it,” he called. 

“I have faith in Comanche,” she replied. 

"He can’t make that side jump to the 
gravel,” Chris warned. “ He'll never keep 
his legs; he’ll topple over into the pool. 
Only one horse in a thousand could do that 
stunt.” 

“And Comanche is that very horse,” she 
called back. “Watch him.” 

She gave the animal his own head, and 
he leaped cleanly and accurately to the 
ledge, striking with feet close together on 
the narrow space. On the instant he struck, 
Lute lightly touched his neck with the rein, 
impelling him to the left; and in that in- 
stant, tottering on the insecure footing, 
with front feet slipping over into the pool 
beyond, he lifted on his hind legs, with a 
half turn, sprang to the left, and dropped 
squarely down to the liny gravel bed. An 
easy jump brought him across the stream, 
and Lute angled him up the bank and 
halted before her lover. 

"Well?” she asked. 

Ji I am all tense,” Chris answered. "I 
was holding my breath.” 

“Buy him by all means,” Lute said, dis¬ 
mounting. " He is a bargain. I could dare 
anything on him. I never in my life had 
such confidence in a horse's feet.” 

"His owner says that he has never been 
known to lose his feet, that it is impossible 
to get him down.” 

“Buy him, buy him at once,” she coun¬ 
seled, “before the man changes his mind. 
If you don't, I shall. Oh, ^uch feet! I feel 
such confidence in them that when I am on 
him I don't consider he has feet at all 
And he's quick as a cat, and instantly olie* 


dient. Bridle-wise is no name for itl You 
could guide him with silken threads. Oh, 
I know I'm enthusiastic, but if you don’t 
buy him, Chris, I shall. Remember, I've 
second refusal” 

Chris smiled agreement as he changed the 
saddles. Meanwhile she compared the two 
horses. 

“Of course he doesn't match Dolly the 
way Ban did,” she concluded regretfully; 
“but his coat is splendid just the same. 
And think of the horse that is under the 
coat.” 

Chris gave her a hand into the saddle, 
and followed her up the slope to the county 
road. She reined in suddenly, saying, 

“We won't go straight back to camp.” 

"You forget dinner,” he warned. 

“But I remember Comanche/' she re¬ 
torted. “We’ll ride directly over to the 
ranch and buy him. Dinner will keep." 

"But the cook won't,” Chris laughed. 
“She's already threatened to leave, what 
of our late-cornings.” 

“ Even so," was the answer. " Aunt Mil¬ 
dred may have to get another cook, but at 
any rate we shall have got Comanche.” 

They turned the horses in the other di¬ 
rection, and took the climb of the Nun 
Canyon road that led over the divide and 
down into the Napa Valley. But the climb 
was hard, the going was slow. Sometimes 
they topped the bed of the torrent by hun¬ 
dreds of feet, and again they dipped down 
and crossed and recrossed it twenty times 
in twice as many rods. They rode through 
the deep shade of clean-trunked maples 
and towering redwoods, to emerge on open 
stretches of mountain shoulder where the 
earth lay dry and cracked under the sun. 

On one such shoulder they emerged, where 
the road stretched level before them for a 
quarter of a mile. On one side rose the huge 
hulk of the mountain. On the other side 
the steep wall of the canyon fell away in 
impossible slopes and sheer drops to the 
torrent at the bottom. It was an abyss of 
green beauty and shady depths, pierced by 
vagrant shafts of the sun and mottled here 
and there by the sun's broader blazes. The 
sound of rushing water ascended on the 
windless air, and there was a hum of 
mountain bees. 

The horses broke into an easy lope, 
Chris rode on the outside, looking down 
into the great depths and pleasuring with 
his eyes in what he saw. Disassociating it- 
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self from the murmur of the bees, a mur- 
mur arose of falling water. It grew louder 
with every stride of the horses. 

" Look!" he cried. 

Lute leaned well out from her horse to 
see. Beneath them the water slid foaming 
down a smooth-faced rock to the lip, whence 
it leaped dear—a pulsating ribbon of white, 
a-breath with movement, ever falling and 
ever remaining, changing its substance but 
never its form, an aerial waterway as imma¬ 
terial as gauze and as permanent as the 
hills, that spanned space and the free air 
from the lip of the rock to the tops of the trees 
far below, into whose green screen it disap¬ 
peared to fall into a secret and unseen pool. 

They had Bashed past. The descending 
water became a distant murmur that 
merged again into the murmur of the bees 
and ceased. Swayed by a common im¬ 
pulse, they looked at each other, 

u Oh, Chris, it is good to be alive—and to 
have you here by my side! 1 ' 

He answered her by the warm light in 
his eyes. 

All things tended to key them to an ex¬ 
quisite pilch—the movement of their 
bodies, at one with the moving bodies of 
the animals beneath them; the gently stim¬ 
ulated blood, caressing the flesh through 
and through with the soft vigors of health; 
the warm air fanning their faces, flowing 
over the skin with balmy and tonic touch, ‘ 
permeating them and bathing them subtly, 
with faint, sensuous delight; and the 
beauty of the world, more subtly still, flow¬ 
ing upon them and bathing them in the 
delight that is of the spirit and is personal 
and holy, that is inexpressible, yet com- 
municable by the flash of an eye and the 
dissolving of the veils of the soul. 

So looked they at each other, the horses 
bounding beneath them, the spring of the 
world and the spring of their youth astir in 
their blood, the secret of being trembling in 
the>r eyes to the brink of disclosure, as if 
about to dispel, with one magic word, all 
the unrealities and riddles of existence. 

The road curved before them, so that the 
upper reaches of the canyon could be seen, 
the distant bed of it towering high above 
their heads. They were rounding the 
curve, leaning toward the inside, gazing 
before them at the swift-growing picture. 
There was no sound of warning. Lute 
heard nothing, but even before the horse 
went down, she experienced a feeling that 


the unison of the two leaping animals was 
broken. She turned her head, and so 
quickly that she saw Comanche fall. It 
was not a stumble nor a trip. He fell as 
though abruptly, in mid-leap, he had died 
or been struck a stunning blow. 

And in that moment she remembered 
Planchette; it seared her brain as a light¬ 
ning flash of all-embracing memory. Her 
horse was back on its haunches, the weight 
of her body on the reins; but her head was 
turned and her eyes were on the falling Co¬ 
manche, He struck the roadbed squarely, 
with his legs loose and lifeless beneath him. 

It all occurred in one of those age-long 
seconds that embrace an eternity of hap¬ 
pening. There was a slight but perceptible 
rebound from the impact of Comanche's 
body with the earth. The violence with 
which he struck forced the air from his 
great lungs in an audible groan. His mo¬ 
mentum swept him onward and over the 
edge. The weight of the rider on his neck 
turned him over head first as he pitched to 
the fall. 

Lute was off her horse, she knew not how, 
and to the edge. Her lover was out of the 
saddle and clear of Comanche, though held 
to the animal by his right foot, which was 
caught in the stirrup. The slope was too 
steep for them to come to a stop. Earth 
and small stones, dislodged by their strug¬ 
gles, were rolling down with them and 
before them in a miniature avalanche. She 
stood very quietly, holding one hand against 
her breast and gazing down. But while she 
saw the real happening, in her eyes was also 
the vision of her father dealing the spectral 
blow that had smashed Comanche down in 
mid-leap and sent horse and rider hurtling 
over the edge. 

Beneath horse and man the steep ter¬ 
minated in an up-and-down wall, from ihe 
base of which, in turn, a second slope ran 
down to a second walk A third slope termi¬ 
nated in a final wall that based itself on the 
canyon bed four hundred feet beneath the 
point where the girl stood and watched. 
She could sec Chris vainly kicking his leg 
to free the foot from the trap of the stirrup. 
Comanche fetched up hard against an out- 
jetting point of reck. For a fraction of a 
second hrsfall was stopped, and in that slight 
interval the man managed to grip hold of a 
young shoot of manzanila. Lute saw him 
complete the grip with his other hand. 
Then Comanche's fall began again. She 
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saw the stirrup strap draw taut, then her 
lover’s body and arms. The manzanita 
shoot yielded its roots, and horse and man 
plunged over the edge and out of sight. 

They came into view on the next slope* 
together and rolling over and over* with 
sometimes the man under and sometimes 
the horse. Chris no longer struggled, and 
together they dashed over to the third slope. 
Near the edge of the final wall, Comanche 
lodged on a hummock of stone. He lay 
quietly, and near him* still attached to him 
by the stirrup, face downward, lay bis rider. 

“If only he will He quietly,” Lute 
breathed aloud* her mind at work on the 
means of rescue. 

But she saw Comanche begin to struggle 
again and, clear on her vision, it seemed, 
was the spectral arm oT her father clutch¬ 
ing the reins and dragging the animal over. 
Comanche floundered across the hummock, 
the inert body following, and together, 


horse and man* they plunged from sight. 
They did not appear again ; they had 
fetched bottom. 

Lute looked about her. She stood alone 
on the world—her lover was gone. There 
was naught to show of his existence* save 
the marks of Comanche's hoofs onlhe road 
and of his body where it had slid over the 
brink. 

“Chris!” she called once, and twice; 
but she called hopelessly. 

Out of the depths, on the windless air, 
arose only the murmur of bees and of run¬ 
ning water. 

" Chris!” she called yet a third time, and 
sank slowly down in the dust of the road. 

She felt the touch of Dolly 1f s muzzle on 
her arm, and she leaned her head against 
the mare's neck and waited. She knew not 
why she waited, nor for what* only there 
seemed nothing else but waiting left for her 
to do. 


(The End.) 


Revelation 

BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 

Till Poverty knocked 1 at his door, 

He never knew how bare 
The uneventful days of those 

Who have but want and care. 

Till Sorrow lingered at his hearth, 

He never knew the night 
Through which all troubled souls must fare* 
To gain the morning light. 

Till Suffering had sought his house. 

He never knew what dread 
May wrestle with* nor what grim fears 
Of agony are bred. 

And yet, till these unbidden guests 
Had taught him to possess 
A clearer sight* he never knew 
The heights of happiness. 
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T was still resting on the breast 
of Trueman Drew’s wife, 
although even this mere film 
of ivory must have weighed 

heavily on a heart beating as 
slowly and faintly as was hers. Again and 
again,during her illness, the nurse had asked 
permission to remove it, but she had refused 
each time, begging that it be left untouched. 
More than once of late there had been a 
silent, secret attempt to loosen the delicate 
gold chain holding it round her neck, but 
she had always resisted by means of some 
faintly uttered word, or barely discernible 
movement of the head. 

And now there was no more strength 
left for a wordless sign of any earthly 
wish. She had neither stirred nor spoken 
for hours, lying apparently unconscious, 
Trueman Drew’s mother had long since 
given up hope, and now sat on the other 
side of the stilled chamber, helplessly 
weeping, and fearing that every delayed 
breath might be the last. His cousin, 
a tail girl, stood nearer the bedside. There 


were no tears in her haggard eyes* ah 
though she turned them from the white 
face on the pillow only to search the grave 
faces of the great doctors. For they were 
all there—the greatest in that grtal city— 
yet it was evident enough that they them¬ 
selves, with all their skill and knowledge, 
were not entirely certain that the end had 
not already come. One of them, the most 
famous, silently bent down, gently in¬ 
clining his white head dose to the bosom 
that seemed to have ceased rising and 
falling. As he heard the faint, slow flutter 
that could not be seen, his cheek touched 
the miniature, and instantly, like a miracle, 
the waxen hands that had rested lifelessly 
beside the motionless form but a moment 
before were lifted to keep it in its place and 
folded to hold it still closer. 

Then the mother arose with a sudden, 
soft rustle of garments and went out of the 
bedroom without a word or even a glance 
at the form which was again lying as 
motionless as ever. The cousin waited 
till the doctors also turned to go away. 
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There was nothing more for them to do, 
nothing left untried within mortal power. 
The supreme powers of science invoked 
by wealth and affection had all been ex¬ 
erted to the utmost without avail. And 
this decisive battle between these generals 
of mortality and the kingdom of terrors 
had been a long one, waged ceaselessly 
through that whole dark day. They must 
rest now, if only to be in readiness for 
formal surrender. As they passed into 
the larger room where the mother was 
waiting; she asked how long it would be. 

11 Her husband—my son-^should be here 
at any moment now. But we.can’t tell 
just when, not knowing whether he has 
received any of our letters and telegrams. 
He's traveling*—on business/’ she added 
hastily. “That's the reason we don't 
know how to reach him or just when to 
expect him. If we could tell how long 
she——” 

The white-haired doctor replied in a few 
murmured words, and then they alt bowed 
themselves out. Close behind them fol¬ 
lowed the nurse, who was also in need of 
rest and refreshment. None of them had 
said anything to the tall girl who had 
silently followed them to the threshold. 
There was nothing for them to say or for 
her to ask. She knew without their telling 
or her asking that there was nothing to 
say or do, and that they would nevertheless 
come again as soon as possible and con¬ 
tinue coming so long as a faint breath 
fluttered from the white lips of Constance 
Drew, The great generals of mortality 
do not surrender while life lasts. And 
the dying are never deserted when they He 
in a magnificent house. 

The girl uncertainly turned from the 
door and went waveringly across the large 
room, as if walking in her sleep. Reach¬ 
ing the nearest of its many deep windows, 
she drew aside the rich curtains and looked 
down into the street. Her agitated, rest¬ 
less gaze saw nothing, although in the 
acutely sensitized state of her mind, the 
abnormal tension of her nerves, and the 
fevered condition of her body, she could 
almost hear the flight of the unseen snow¬ 
flakes falling through the twilight. But her 
strained hearing was still following the 
muffled footsteps of the tired men slowly 
descending the heavily carpeted stairs. 
The distant closing of the front door be¬ 
hind them startled her into violent trem¬ 


bling, Instinctively she pressed her hot 
face against the cold pane, again looking 
down into the street and trying to follow 
them out of sight. There was nothing to 
be seen distinctly even by steadier, clearer 
eyes than hers. Only dark and blurred 
shapes were dimly visible hurrying through 
the storm in haste to reach shelter before 
nightfall. For that was not far off, and 
this was in the middle of a bitter winter 
and the dark day, the stormiest of all, was 
now dosing in wilder than ever, with the 
wind blowing hard and snow falling fast. 
The white wings of the wind shadowed 
the lowering sky and darkened the whitened 
earth. It seemed to the shivering girl that 
dusk’s shades were pressing against the 
deep windows, darkening them with dank 
sheets. 

The gloom was even deeper without 
than within, and feeling rather than think¬ 
ing this, she turned with a shuddering sigh, 
letting the curtain fall and thus shutting 
out the last pallid daylight. Then she 
noiselessly crossed the room to a seat be- 
side the wide hearth. From it she could 
took through the archway into the dimness 
of the bedroom, where there was light 
enough for her to see, though somewhat 
indistinctly, the motionless form lying on 
the bed. But the larger room in which 
she now sat down to watch and wait was 
better lighted with shaded lamps and by an 
open fire flickering with a still brighter 
light. On the opposite side of the hearth 
the mother also watched and waited in 
the full glow of the firelight—as if in¬ 
stinctively seeking such relief as bodily 
comfort could afford mental distress. And 
indeed a measure of relief seemed to have 
been already afforded, for the weary frame 
had sunk far down among the cushions 
of the easy chair, and the tired head resting 
against the cushioned back of it was cer¬ 
tainly dozing if not sound asleep. Then, 
too—most mercifully—it has been ordered 
that there shall be a limit to age's sorrow¬ 
ing. Beyond the extreme boundary it is 
permitted that some respite at least may 
come from the very weakness of the old. 
And this gray head, resting so heavily, was 
grayer than it should have been, and the 
gefod face, showing so piteously in the fire¬ 
light, bore the deep, fine graving that can 
never be graven by years alone. 

But the girl merely glanced at it with a 
flash of scorn in her feverish eyes, feeling 
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only youth's hot resentment of age's saving 
insensibility, For with all her quick per¬ 
ception and aging experience she was 
still young and unlearned in life’s lessons. 
It was not for her yet to comprehend how 
Trueman Drew’s mother—who so loved 
her only son—could be sleeping when his 
wife—whom he loved more than all the 
rest of the world—lay dying and while he 
was wandering, they knew not where. 
She herself had not slept for many nights, 
and it seemed to her now that she never 
could sleep again, assuredly not until she 
had accounted to him for what she had not 
power to control, And what should that 
accounting be? Under a sudden passion* 
ate impulse she leaned across the hearth 
and touched the drooping shoulder almost 
roughly. 

11 What’s the matter ?’ 1 cried the mother, 
starting up in alarm and turning appre¬ 
hensively toward the bedroom, “Has 
anything—happened? Is there any 
change?" 

“ No. But don't speak so bud." The 
girl's low tone was very harsh. “I wanted 
to know if Trueman's letter to Constance 
came to-day by the last mail. This is the 
regular time for it — " 

“To-morrow—not till to-morrow," the 
mother sighed and shook her head. “It 
will come then. That’s the date for its 
coming. But the letter will come too late 
this time. She can't live through the 
night and very soon now—will go without 
knowing." 

“How do wv know whether she knows 
or not ?" the girl demanded. 

“The doctors told 1 me-■" 

“ Oh! The doctors. They don't know 
any more than we do when it comes to— 
to that in there." 

“They don't profess to." The mother's 
tone was gently forbearing, but slightly 
chilled by age's cold patience with youth's 
hot revolt against the immutable. “They 
haven't left any more medicine and don't 
wish her disturbed even for nourishment.” 

“If they knew how to nourish a starving 
heart they might do her some good!" the 
girl said bitterly, “For that's the only 
complaint she's suffering from. That's 
the only disease that she is dying of." 

“Don't speak of it. Let's try not to 
think of it. We only torment ourselves 
by talking or thinking. We can't help her, 
poor soul!” 


“Yes. Her soul, tool II the greatest 
surgeon of them all had ever found the 
trace of a soul under his scalpel, maybe 
he might know how to help hers.” 

The mother was again helplessly weep¬ 
ing, and could not have spoken had she 
wished to do so, or known what to say. 
But she got up and crossed the hearth 
and took another chair beside the girl's 
rigid figure. Then she put her arm around 
it with caressing tenderness and drew it 
close to her and held it until she felt the 
gradual relaxation of its rigidness and 
heard the girl's subdued sobbing. 

“There! That's right/' the mother 
said softly. “That will do you good, 
dear. You must never again bruise your¬ 
self beating against the unknowable. For, 
believe me, that is all such questioning ever 
does come to. I know, child, for I've 
questioned, too. We all do at first, but 
none of us ever get any answer, and after 
a while we grow tired of asking. Then, 
we haven't the strength; it takes all we 
have just to endure.” And so, sighing and 
patting her niece’s bowed head, she went 
back to the easy chair and sank heavily 
among the cushions. 

The girt turned slowly and once more 
fixed her strained gaze on the motionless 
form lying in the dimness of the bedroom. 
She had not forgotten it for an instant, 
and her thoughts were again bound fast to 
be broken on the wheel of memory. For 
that never ceased turning and turning. 
The recollection hurting most at this 
moment was that her cousin had en¬ 
trusted his wife to her care because she un¬ 
derstood. And she had accepted the trust 
because she would have undertaken any¬ 
thing he asked her to do, and because there 
was no one else to assume it, no one better 
fitted to discharge it. Then she also had 
believed that she really did understand. 
Now, racked by doubt and tortured by 
failure, she was wondering if she ever had 
understood. She still held to her under¬ 
standing of his going away, although he 
had never given her his reasons or told 
anyone what they were. There had been 
no need of his telling her that he went to 
seek the peace which he could not find In 
all the luxury of his home. Neither had 
there been any need of his confessing to her 
that he would set out on the long quest 
with no hope of finding anything sweeter 
than peace, since both of them, young as 
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they were, already knew only too well 
that happiness can never be found by 
searching over the whole world. And all 
other desirable things he had always 
possessed. In the thirty years of his life 
he had never wanted anything that good 
gifts might win, or that great wealth could 
bestow. He had even been happy till 
he had sought great happiness through 
marriage. 

This palace was merely one of his gifts 
to his bride, and he had only longed to 
draw down the stars to light it for her. 
And she had given him. many wonderful 
and rare gifts, too: all her beauty and 
charm and grace and culture and brilliancy 
and high-breeding and goodness. All these 
gifts taken together made a very large 
dowry, a much larger one indeed than 
most brides can bring to the altar. But 
then, the pity and the trouble of it was 
that this bride could not give the most 
precious gift of all—the greatest treasure 
that any bride can bestow upon her bride¬ 
groom—the one that the poorest bride 
should be able to give—the very one that 
the richest bridegroom values most, True¬ 
man Drew had known that his bride's 
great gifts lacked this pearl of great price, 
but he had also known that the lack was 
not through any fault of hers or his. More¬ 
over, he had believed that the winged 
little hoy would bring it later, of his own 
free, sweet will, and set it in the crown 
of their married life. 

A love as serene and trusting as his, a 
love that gives everything and exacts 
nothing, must always have a strong faith 
in itself. If it may also have an honest 
conviction of its own modest worth—with 
a fair held and time to woo and courage 
to urge and patience to wait—it is never 
really afraid and rarely need be. True¬ 
man Drew, having all these advantages, 
had gone his quiet, contented, patient way 
without fearing at all, for nearly five years. 
It would be hard to tell how the first doubt 
came even then, or what it came from. 
Possibly he never knew himself. Probably 
there had been a gradual awakening to 
utter hopelessness. Certain it is that be 
had never spoken of any awakening of any 
kind to anyone, least of all to her who 
was even less to blame than himself. The 
only certainty was that despair had come 
while love still stayed away. With its 
coming, he had begun to wander, speak¬ 


ing vaguely of business at first, then wan¬ 
dering without pretext, only going farther 
and staying longer. His wife had asked 
no questions and he could never be sure 
that his absence had given her the peace 
which was all that he had left either to 
give or take. For it had seemed to him 
in those first black days that the longing 
to give love that cannot be given must be 
almost as torturing as the craving for love 
that can never be satisfied. And that was 
why he had silently gone away. Yet his 
silence and self-sacrifice had not been able 
to hide the truth: the most reserved cannot 
live entirely unobserved: the most silent 
cannot keep their secrets from the eyes of 
their own household. The mother had 
suspected without understanding, and the 
girl had partially understood, divining 
much more than anyone had seen or heard 
or could know. 

It was indeed what she had divined 
rather than what she had learned that was 
rending her very soul as she sat there 
beside the hearth, with her haggard face 
turned toward the dimness of the bed¬ 
room, All the conflict of her spirit was 
in the straining gaze that watched the 
motionless form, now with bitterness be¬ 
yond all pardoning and again with tenderest 
forgiveness. 

“If we only knew where he was ! 11 The 
mother's low voice full of tears broke the 
silence with strange distinctness. “If we 
could only reach him so that he might 
come in time!" 

“What good would that do her—or 
him? 1 * The bitter question was wrung 
from the girl by her own pain, “It was 
being together that made them both miser¬ 
able . 11 

The mother straightened up and turned 
upon her. “Don't say that. You shall 
not say it—to me." 

“It’s true!" the girl struck back fiercely. 
“And he knew it,” 

“Nobody waa to blame.” 

“That's the misery of it” 

“ He has indeed been miserable enough— 
without being blamed. For him to be 
blamed and found fault with by you —’ 1 

“I—-blame kimt ” The words rushed 
to the girl's quivering lips before she could 
hold them back, “I—find fault with 
him!" Then she remembered and was 
silent for a moment, striving hard to regain 
her self-control. Presently she went on 
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more calmly: “Surely you don't mean to 
accuse me of misjudging Trueman ? I've 
known him too long and too well for that. 
I've known him longer than she has—and 
better, too”—with a sudden fierce note 
in ber soft, slow tone, “ I can't remember 
when I didn't know him better than 
anybody else ever knew him, nor when 
everything he did wasn't perfect in my 
eyes.” 

“Forgive me, dear,” said the mother, 
softening at once, leaning forward and 
laying her hand on the rigid arm. “lam 
in such distress that I hardly know what 
I say. Of course I remember how close 
together you and he have always been. 
Why, long before we ever heard of her, 
I used to think and hop e - 11 

The girl got up hastily and went swiftly 
to the archway and looked into the dimness 
surrounding the bed, standing still so long 
that the mother grew uneasy and came to 
stand beside her, resting an arm on her 
shoulder. But there was no change for 
either of them to see and they noiselessly 
returned to their chairs, merely drawing 
closer together. 

“Von saw the miniature—still in her 
hands,” the girl said suddenly and bitterly. 

The mother sighed. “That's the reason 
1 left the room before the doctors had 
gone. I couldn’t stay and see that. It 
was more than I could endure, seeing 
another man's face on the breast of my 
son’s wife—held there after he had been 
forgotten.” 

“She has always worn it. We've never 
seen her without it,” the girl said, relenting. 

“That only makes the wrong greater. 
No wife ever has a right to cherish—much 
less wear—the picture of a lover who 
isn't her husband.” 

“Ernest Wright would have been hers 
if he had lived only a day longer/ 1 

“But he died,” the mother said, with the 
gentlest mother’s hardness in behalf of her 
own child. “And she married my boy— 
a finer man.” 

This was not for the girl to gainsay, and 
she sat silent without moving, or lifting 
her eyes from the sinking fire. 

“And a handsomer man, tool” chal¬ 
lenged the mother, raising herself higher 
among the cushions so that she might look 
round for the assent which her tone de¬ 
manded. But the girl merely shook her 
head till compelled to speak, and then she 


murmured that she could not say, never 
having seen Ernest Wright. 

“Of course you never saw him,” the 
mother cried peevishly, “ How could you 
see him—or I either—when he died before 
we ever heard of him or her? And a sad 
day it was for all of us when we did hear. 
But you've certainly seen that miniature 
often enough to know it by heart as well 
as I do, and you know how Trueman 
looks-” 

“I've seen him look at the miniature 
often and long enough!” the girl said, with 
a returning surge of bitterness. 

“So have II So have 1 many a time! 
And every look he ever gave it made me 
hate it worse and worse. From the very 
first, on the very morning that she came 
through the front door, a bride——” 

“Yes. it came into the house with 
her—openly on her breast for all to see. 
We are bound to remember that.” The 
girl's tone was vibrant. 

“Why do you tell me that? Didn't I 
see it before I saw her? Didn't I hate it 
with all my heart before I knew whose like¬ 
ness it was? A mother doesn't have to 
know—where her son is concerned. She 
feels without knowing.” 

“But Trueman knew. She had told 
him.” The girl's sense of justice was 
speaking now. “For he told me—after 
she had refused him the first time—when 
he came back to me. He spoke of it to 
justify her. Then it was quite like old 
times between us for a long time, and only 
natural that he should tell me.” 

But the mother hardly heard and broke 
in, driven by rising excitement to express 
thoughts and feelings which had rankled 
silently for nearly five years. “It doesn’t 
matter what he told you. His allowing 
her to wear the miniature only made her 
doing so unseemly a thing that much the 
more unpardonable. And his never saying 
a word, or letting me say one, couldn’t 
keep me from hating it either! Why, 
that's the very reason I did hate it! It was 
just for his sake that I hated it—just be¬ 
cause he was too high-minded and gen¬ 
erous-spirited and noble-hearted to hate 
it on his own account. That’s the reason 
I was jealous of it, too. I’m not ashamed 
to admit being jealous of it—just because 
he couldn’t condescend to be jealous of it 
for himself/’ 

“ Men are less prone than women 




to he jealous uf the dead/ 1 the girl said, 
n Then I got to hating its very looks, 
and would have hated it just the same— 
good or bad.” 

"It must be a gtx)d likeness. She roust 
have thought so——” 

11 There's nothing handsome about it to 
me," the mother went on, finding infinite 
relief in speaking at last. 11 1 can see it 
now'—with my eyes shut. I know as well 
how Ernest Wright looked as if I’d known 
him in life. He had reddish chestnut hair 
waving around his broad, white forehead 
in a peculiar way that gave it a square 
look: he had clear-cut, clean-shaven fea¬ 
tures that were paler than any man’s ought 
to be, and \m full lips were always too red: 
then he had large dark eyes with a curiously 
level, steady look—half smiling, half wist¬ 
ful, and wholly inscrutable.” 

"Yes, he must have looked like that,” 
the girl said absently, for her thoughts had 
wandered from the miniature. 

“ Well, then compare his looks with my 
son’s,” the mother challenged again. 
"There’s nothing strange m his appear¬ 
ance. His wholesome face-comely, brown, 
bearded, and dear-eved’—is a good, open 
book for anybody to read. In every re¬ 
spect—body, mind, and heart—my son, 
Trueman Drew, is a man that any woman 
might love and be proud of.” The poor 
old head held itself very proudly indeed, 
the dim old eyes were almost blinded by 
tears, but they suddenly dashed with 
pride, and the shaking old hand made a 
prideful gesture toward the bedroom, 
"Why shouldn't she have loved him? 
How could any woman help loving him?” 

How t indeed! Yet the girl sat silent, 
still looking into the fire with lowered eyes, 
"Why don’t you say what you think?” 
The mother’s righteous indignation sud¬ 
denly turned into peevish wretchedness. 
"Nobody knows the truth of it all better 
than you do.” 

" But nobody can love, or cease loving, 
as may be best,” The girl spoke as she 
might have struck—in self-defense. "Then, 


Constance never tried to deceive him. 
She told him the truth—told him that she 
did not and could not love him, or anyone, 
because her power of loving had died with 
Ernest Wright.” 

"Then why did she marry my son?” 
the mother demanded in growing bitter¬ 
ness. "She took plenty of time to know 
her own mind. She needn’t have married 
him unless she wished. Certainly there 
was no coercion. Sometimes I’ve thought 
—and it’s been like wormwood—that her 
people may have influenced her. None 
are ever so poor, or so hungry for money, 
as decayed aristocrats.” 

“Oh, no! It wasn’t that,” the girl said 
quickly, moved again by her sense of jus¬ 
tice. “She would never have married 
him if he had not persuaded her that it 
would make him happy, and if she had not 
persuaded herself that she could not be 
more unhappy than she was. You see, 
she couldn’t know till she had tried, and 
he couldn’t know either till it was too 
late.” 

“ Perhaps if there had been a child-” 

"No!” The girl's sharp, low cry rang 
out as if under a blow. " That would only 
have made everything worse. If a woman 
doesn’t love a man before, she must hate 
him ” 

"A mere slip of a girl like you should 
not speak of sacred things that she cannot 
understand.” Motherhood and wifehood 
up in arms sternly confronted the offender. 
"Take care. Beware of rushing in. No 
girl-” 

"But I’m a woman,” the girl cried, 
springing up and turning to face the 
mother with excited recklessness. "And 
I've surely seen enough of marriage— 
more than enough of this one’s unhappi¬ 
ness—to think of some remedy. It has 
certainly needed all the thinking about 
that we could all give it. And I have 
thought of everything—even of a child.” 
with a bitter little smile. " Most well- 
meaning people do think of il, I believe 
in these sad cases," 
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The Miniature 


“Hush, child! Don’t talk foolishly” 

" This is wisdom, not folly/’ the girl 
persisted, more calmly. “It’s the people 
that talk about the child that are foolish. 
There never was a greater or more com¬ 
mon error. A child cannot draw an un¬ 
loving husband and wife closer together. 
It can only hold them—sometimes—when 
they would otherwise part. But it oftener 
comes between husband and wife when 
they do love each other. There is a nat¬ 
ural rivalry between the love for a child 
and the love for husband and wife. One 
must be sacrificed to the other/ 1 
"You don't know in the least what you 
are talking about/ 1 The mother spoke 
angrily now* “ If Trueman only had a 
child—— n 

The girl stopped her with a sort of hushed 
violence. "You think he would have been 
happier in seeing her love a child—even 
his own—knowing that she had no love 
for him?” 

11 Say what you please!” the mother 
retorted. “ He loves her so much that he 
never thinks of himself at all* He would 
have been happy in anything that could 
have brought her happiness. If he would 
only comet" The weak voice suddenly 
began to break into fretful grieving. " If 
he might only be here now! He loves her 
so! He loves her sol” 

“You want him to come and see how 
it is^-in there now?" The cruel words 
cried out from the girl's intolerable suf¬ 
fering, “You want him to sec her cling¬ 
ing in death to Ernest Wright's miniature?” 

The mother . wrung her hands and 
rocked back and forth. “I don’t know 
what I want—or say. I am utterly dis¬ 
tracted! And you are quarreling with 
me, instead of trying to help me/ 1 
The girl, moved by a tender impulse, 
bent down and kissed her. 

“But you will help me, won’t you?” 
the mother clung to her. "You will help 
me get that hateful thing out of sight? 
For he may come at any moment. We 
don't know—and can’t tell* Think of 
some way to hide the miniature/' 

The girl shrank and shook her head, but 
she turned and looked toward the next 
room with signs of yielding in her pale, 
tear-wet face. 

The mother was quick to see these signs 
through her own tears. “For Trueman’s 
saket" she entreated, “Try—for his dear 


sake. He’s dear to you, too. Try to get 
the miniature away—so that we may hide 
it* Maybe you could draw it away very 
slowly and softly from under her hands. 
They are only crossed over it. She can’t 
hold anything very firmly now—poor 
thing!" 

There was another breathless pause, 
one more moment of shrinking indecision, 
and then the girl moved silently and swiftly 
to the archway* Under it she paused, 
striving to subdue the trembling of her 
limbs, the plunging of her heart, and the 
quivering of her nerves, Then she wen! 
into the gloom beyond and close up to the 
bedside*and stood there in silence, looking 
down for a long time* At last she came 
out and noiselessly returned to her seat 
beside the hearth* But she had made no 
attempt to loosen the waxen fingers, no 
effort to rob them of their treasure. Her 
heart had failed her and she had, in truth, 
hardly thought of the miniature in the 
feelings that had surged over her. She 
had no excuse to make and could not ex¬ 
plain. Indeed, when she looked across 
the hearth at the mother she saw that no 
excuse or explanation would be required, 
for the time being at least. For the 
weakness of age was again giving surcease 
of sorrow. Already the gray head was 
resting and the grieving lips were silent 
in momentary forgetfulness. 

Thus set free and left alone, the girl 
turned to face the last great mystery, for 
she had felt its near presence in that dark¬ 
ened chamber. She had been quiveringly 
conscious of its following her from the bed¬ 
room into this larger room, filling it and 
pressing upon her, deepening and spread¬ 
ing till it was now brooding over the whole 
house in a vast pall of stillness, the strange, 
tense, unfathomable stillness that falls— 
over palace and hovel alike—when the 
quick and the dead are coming closest 
together. 

And this unseen meeting was close in¬ 
deed now. She could feel the last great 
mystery standing at her very side—within 
reach of her hand—and revolted at not 
being able to see what she knew was there. 
For she was not in the least afraid: she was 
much too unhappy for fear, Disappoint¬ 
ment in this world has freed many a woman 
from fear of the next one. Young as this 
gfrl was, she had not found happiness 
enough here to make her indifferent to 
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happiness hereafter, or render her fearful 
of greater unhappiness. And thus it was 
that she sat watching and waiting—the 
courage of her spirit wholly undaunted 
by the quailing of her body—striving with 
passionate eagerness to hear the inaudible 
and see the invisible. That was the 
supreme! overwhelming desire which bad 
caused her to forget everything else at the 
bedside. It had been all she could do to 
keep from appealing to those white lips, 
imploring them to tell her one word— 
just one word—of the truth that has never 
been told. The woman lying on the bed 
must know it now—if any ever do* Surely 
she must be closer to the other world than 
to this. Yes, at this very moment she 
must be lifting the invisible curtain which 
brushed her face. 

Now—if ever—-there might be a glimpse 
behind itf The girl bent still farther 
forward with her strong soul straining 
hard against the bonds of flesh. Assuredly 
not the slightest sign or the faintest sound 
could escape! Her very lips were a little 
apart as if to breathe what her eyes could 
not see and her ears could not bear. And 
when there did come a sound, sudden and 
sharp, her parted, panting lips could not 
hold back a smothered cry. Yet, even as 
she uttered it, she knew that there was 
nothing more than the breaking of a fire¬ 
brand with a shower of sparks and a flare 
of flame. 

The mother, awakened and frightened, 
started up, but before she could turn to 
look, or find voice to ask what it was, she 
and the girl together heard the welcome 
sound of footsteps on the stairs. There 
was immediate and intense relief to them 
both in hearing any sound of life in that 
brooding stillness, 

“ It's the nurse coming back—at last." 
The mother settled down, sighing fretfully. 
41 She has stayed away much too long. It 
isn’t so—so strange—and dreadful—when 
she is in there," 

“That can’t be the nurse.’ 1 The girl 
spoke with difficulty, finding it hard to 
bring herself back so quickly from so far 
off. "She conies downstairs. Those foot¬ 
steps are coming up. It must be some¬ 
body else, 11 

“Truemanl” The mother leaped to 
her feet, staggering, and caught the girl’s 
arm in a convulsive grasp. "Did you get 
—that hateful thing—and hide it?** 


“No! no! That isn’t Trueman. Don’t 
be alarmed.” The girl spoke gently, but 
she was trying to release her arm. 

"You don’t know—— 11 

"But I do know! And it isn’t True¬ 
man. 1 would know his step on the other 
side of the world. That is only one of the 
doctors coming before the others/ 1 

“Yes, of course," the mother assented 
faintly, feeling spent and weak. “It’s 
full time they were coming, too. But I 
didn’t hear the opening or shutting of the 
front door.” 

“ That was because the firebrand broke 
just at the same moment and startled us 
both. Listen! There’s the doctor com¬ 
ing round the turn of tbe stairs straight 
up to this door. How curiously distinct 
his footfalls are!” 

"Well, everything sounds loud and 
strange now. But don’t let him open the 
door,” the mother complained. "The 
doctors always manage to let it make a 
wailing noise that I can’t bear—as I feel 
now. Hurry and open it for him before 
he gets there.” 

The girl went swiftly and opened the 
door. There was plenty of light in the 
wide hall, but the doctor was not yet in 
sight. She stood waiting and listening to 
his slow approach, wondering what de¬ 
layed him so long. At a murmur from 
the fireside she turned her head, and when 
she looked back again a man was standing 
at the top of the stairs, almost within arm’s 
length. 

But it was not one of the doctors. This 
was a stranger, a young, tall, slender, and 
handsome man whom the girl had never 
seen before, jet whose face she instantly 
recognized. She screamed without know¬ 
ing that she made a sound, and, stagger¬ 
ing back, blindly caught at the side of the 
door, to keep from falling. 

The mother came running, and after a 
single glance she also cried out, recoiling 
and covering her ashen face with her 
shaking hands. 

But the girl and the man looked steadily 
at each other. There was no mistaking 
the face that she was Looking at. There 
was the same reddish chestnut hair waving 
around the broad, white forehead in the 
same peculiar way that gave it a square 
look; there were the same clear-cut, clean¬ 
shaven features of unnatural pallor and 
with full red lips; and—most unmistakable 




of all—there were those same large, dark rage of faithfulness maddened her. She 

eyes with their curiously level, steady gaze wrenched and tore at her garments which 

—half smiling and half wistful and wholly wer* pinned down by the weight of the 

inscrutable, mother’s prostrate, senseless form. At 

Marveling, the girl almost ceased fear- last she rent them free and ran the length 

ing. In thus gazing into the depths of of the long room and toward the bedroom, 

those fathomless eyes, she felt that she was If need be she would struggle over the very 

in truth seeing behind the invisible cur- deathbed for Trueman's sake* For his 

tain. Vet suddenly it seemed to her that sake she would strive for his wife's de- 

she saw a gleam of mockery, a flash of parting soul* She would stake her own 

defiance, an expression of triumph. This soul against the combined powers of light 

might have been only her fevered im- and darkness, rather than have him find 

agination, but it was real enough to her unfaithful, 

bring her loy’al courage above all fear of But-~— She was already in the bed- 

the unknown. She stretched her arms room, at the very bedside—and no one 

across the doorway—still guarding her was there! She knelt dow n beside the bed 

trust. and laid her head upon the quiet breast. 

But the mother was fainting, and m but she could not hear the faintest flutter 

sinking to the floor she caught at the girl’s of life's wings. Her feverish cheek shrank 

skirt and dragged her backward and bore from the cold touch of the miniature and 

her downward. She could not release she sprang up, looking slowly around the 

herself from those stiffened fingers quickly chamber and searching its dimmest comer, 

enough to rise and try to prevent the man There were only shadows—no one in that 

from entering the room. Ere she could large, still chamber—no one alive but her- 

even turn to look at him she felt his passing, self. Even Trueman Drew's wife was gone, 

and when she got to her knees she dis- There was only a beautiful image, like 

linctly saw him disappearing through the sculptured marble, lying on the bed—only 
archway into the dimness. Desperately a radiant mask of a lovely face shining 

she tried to follow him at once, A great from the pillow. 
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The Other Lodgers 

By Ambrose Bierce 

I N order to take that train,” said Colonel 
Levering, sitting in the Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria hotel, “you will have to remain 
nearly all night in Atlanta. That is a fine 
city, but I advise you not to put up at the 
Brathitt House, one of the principal hotels. 
It is an old wooden building in urgent 
need of repairs. There are breaches in 
the walls that you could throw a cat 
through. The bedrooms have no locks 
on the doors, no furniture but a single 
chair in each and a bedstead without 
bedding—just a mattress. Even these 
meager accommodations you cannot be 
sure that you will have in monopoly; you 
must take your chance of being stowed 
in with a lot of others. Sir, it is a most 
abominable hotel. 

“The night that I passed there was an 
uncomfortable night. I got in late and 
was shown to my room, on the ground 
floor, by an apologetic night-clerk with a 
tallow candle, which he considerately left 
with me. I was worn out by two days 
and a night of hard railway travel, and 
had not entirely recovered from a gunshot 
wound in the head received in an alterca¬ 
tion. Rather than look for better quarters 
1 lay down on the mattress without re¬ 
moving my clothing and fell asleep. 

“ Along toward morning I awoke. The 
moon had risen and was shining in at the 
uncurtained window, illuminating the room 
with a soft, bluish light which seemed, 
somehow, a bit uncanny, though I dare 
say it had no uncommon quality; all moon¬ 
light is that way if you will observe it. 
You can imagine my surprise and indigna¬ 
tion when I saw the floor occupied by at 
least a dozen other lodgers! I sat up, 


audibly damning the management of that 
unthinkable hotel, and was about to spring 
from the bed to go to make trouble for the 
night-clerk—him of the apologetic manner 
and the tallow candle—when something 
in the situation affected me with a strange 
indisposition to move. I suppose I was 
what a story-writer might calf 'frozen with 
terror/ For those men were obviously 
all dead I 

“They lay on their backs, disposed 
orderly along three sides of the room, their 
feet to the walls—against the other wall, 
farthest from the door, stood my bed and 
the chair. Every face was covered, but 
under their white cloths the features of the 
two bodies which lay in the square patch 
of moonlight near the window showed with 
a sharp and ghastly definition. The cloth¬ 
ing of some was freaked and gouted with 
blood. 

“I thought this a horrible dream and 
tried to cry out, as one does in a nightmare, 
but could make no sound. At last, with 
a desperate effort, I threw my feet to the 
floor, and, passing between the two rows 
of clouted faces and the two bodies that 
lay nearest the door, escaped from the 
infernal place and nan to the office. The 
night-clerk was there, behind the desk, 
sitting in the dim light of another tallow 
candle—just sitting and staring. He did 
not rise: my abrupt entrance produced no 
effect upon him, though I must have 
looked a veritable corpse myself. It oc¬ 
curred to me then that I had not before 
really observed the fellow, He was a 
little chap, with a colorless face and the 
whitest, blankest eyes I ever saw. He 
had no more expression than the back of 
my hand. His clothing was a dirty gray. 

“'Damn you! 1 I said; ‘what does this 
mean? 1 

“Just the same, I was shaking like a 
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Her Highness 


leaf in the wind and did not recognize 
my own voice* 

“The night-clerk rose, bowed (apolo¬ 
getically) and—well, he was no longer 
there, and at that moment I felt a hand 
laid upon my shoulder from behind. Just 
fancy that if you can! Inexpressibly 
frightened, I turned and saw a portly, 
kind-faced gentleman, who asked, 

u, What is the matter, my friend ? 1 

“I was not long in telling him, but before 
I made an end of it he went pale himsdf. 
* See here/ he said, ‘are you telling the 
truth?' 

“I had now' got myself in hand and 
terror had given place to indignation. ‘If 
you doubt it/ I said, *I J U hammer the life 
out of you ! 1 

‘“No/ he replied, ‘don't do that; just 
sit down till I tell you. This is not a 
hotel. It used to be; then it was a hos¬ 
pital. The room that you mention was 
the dead-room—there were always plenty 
of dead. The fellow that you call the 
night-clerk used to be that, but later he 
booked the patients as they were brought 
in. I don't understand his being here. 
He has been dead a few wrecks/ 

And who are you ?* I blurted out, 

411 Oh, I look after the premises. I hap¬ 
pened to be passing just now, and seeing 
a light in here came in to investigate* Let 
us have a look into that room/ he added, 
lifting the sputtering candle from the desk. 

“‘I'll see you at the devil firsts said 
I, bolting out of the door into the street. 

“Sir, that Brathitt House, in Atlanta, 
is a beastly placet Don't you stop there.” 

“God forbid! Your account of it cer¬ 
tainly does not suggest the Waldorf-Astoria. 
By the way, Colonel, when did all that 
occur?'* 

“In September, 1 S 64 —shortly after the 
siege." 

Her Higbneag 
By J. J. Bell 

HE princess walked rapidly until she 
came to the upening in the low hedge 
leading to the pansy garden. Then 
she walked slowly. It was early, and the 
sunshine caught the dew' everywhere. 

On his knees, at a plot of creamy pansies, 
an under-gardener was working. The plot 
may have required a little tidying, but no 


more. It almost seemed as if the under- 
gardener, who was young and far front ill 
looking, were wasting his own and his 
employer's time. 

“Good morning , n said the princess as 
she drew near* 

“Good morning, your highness," return¬ 
ed the under-gardener, removing his cap and 
rising. It seemed to him that the princess 
was less cheerful than usual. 

“Please go on with what you were 
doing," said the princess. “We talk 
belter when you are working." 

“As your highness pleases/' he replied, 
and laying his cap aside bent again, bare¬ 
headed, over the plot. 

A tiny frown wrinkled the princess' 
brow', just between the eyes. “ Please put 
on your cap; the sun is hot," she said. 

“I thank your highness." The young 
man covered his thick dark hair. 

Presently he selected a dozen perfect 
pansies, added a large bright-green ivy leaf, 
which he had apparently provided for the 
purpose, deftly tied leaf and blooms to¬ 
gether, and gave the little bunch to the 
princess, whose ungloved hand was waiting 
for it. 

“Thank you/' she said, and fixed the 
bunch in her belt. 

The under-gardener glanced at his flowers 
lying against her white blouse. Yesterday 
they had been dusky-violet colored, the day 
before, lavender, the day before that they 
had been * . * 

L "I have been wondering," remarked the 
princess, “what you thought of Edgar 
Nevison’s verses; that is, if you have had 
time to read them." She referred to a 
book which she had given him a few days 
earlier. During the summer she had given 
him a number of books. 

“They interested me, your highness. 
You see, I knew' Nevison at Oxford. He 
was-" The under-gardener halted ab¬ 

ruptly, flushing under his sun-tan* 

“Ah!" exclaimed the princess, w-ith a 
smile. “Did you take a degree at Ox¬ 
ford ?" 

“Yes, your highness," he said unwill¬ 
ingly. 

“Does Oxford confer degrees in horti¬ 
culture?" 

“ Your highness 1" he protested. 

The princess smiled kindly* 11 Forgive 
me, but you betray yourself in some way 
every time I come into this garden. Would 
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poem (if prouf that 
there is at least one 
port in America, Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce dis¬ 
cusses the verses in an * 
other part of this issue. 
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W ITHOUT, the battlements of sunset shine 
‘Mid domes the sea-wmds rear and overwhel 
into a crystal cup tkc dusky wine 
I pour, and, muring at so nek a shrine, 

I watch the star that haunts its ruddy gloom. 

Now Fancy, empress of a purpled realm. 

Awakes with brow caressed by poppy-bloom. 

And wings in sudden dalliance ker flight 
To strands where opals of the shattered light 
Gleam in the wind-strewn foam, and maidens flee 
A little past tke striving billow's reach. 

Or seek tkc russet mosses of the sea. 

And wrinkled shells that lure along tkc beach. 





























And pleuc the heart of Fancy ; yet ike turn*. 
Tho trembling, to a grotto rosy-sparred. 

\Vherc wattled monster* redly gape, that guard 
A cowled magician peering on tke damned 
Thro’ vials whe rein a splendid poison burns. 
Sifting Satanic gules athwart bis brow. 

So Fancy will not gaze with bim. and now 
Skc wanders to an iceberg oriflammed 
Witk rayed, auroral guidons of tke North - * 
’Wkerein katk winter kidden ardent gems 
And treasuries of frozen anadems. 

Aligkt witk timid sappkires of tke snow. 

But ske would dream of warmer gems, and so 
Erelong ker eyes in fastnesses look fortk 
O er blue profounds mysterious whence glow 
Tke coals of Tartarus on tke moonless air. 

As Titans plan to storm Olympus tkrone. 

Mid pulse of dungeoned forges down tke stunnci 
Undominatcd firmament, and glare 
Of Cyclopean furnaces unsunned. 


1 hen hastens ske in refuge to a lone. 

Immortal garden of tke eastern hours. 

Where Dawn upon a pansy s breast katk laid 
A single tear, and whence tke wind katk flown 
And left a silence. Far on shadowy tow n 
Droop blazoned banners, and tbe woodland shade. 
W.tb leafy flames and dyes autumnal bung. 
Makes beautiful tbe twilight of tbe year. 

For tkis tke fays will dance, for elfin cheer. 

Witbm a dell where some mad girl katk flung 
A bracelet tkat tke painted lizards fcai— 

Red pyres of muffled light! Yet Fancy spurns 
Tke revel, and to eastern hazard turns. 

And glaring beacons of the Soldans shores. 

When in a Syrian treasure-house she pours. 
From caskets rich and amethystine urns. 

Dull fires of dusty jewels that have hound 
The brows of naked Ashtaroth around; 

Or hushed, at fall of some disastrous night. 
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Wien vuuet, like a crimson throat to lei 1 
le cavernous she marks the seaward flight 
Of homing dragons dark upon the West; 

Till, drawn by tales the winds of ocean tell. 
And mute amid the splendors of her quest. 

To some red city of the Djinns she flees 
And, lost in palaces of silence, sees 
^Vithm a porphyry crypt the murderous light 
Of garnet-'criisted Lamps whe re under sit 
Perturkid men that tremble at a sound. 

And ponder words on ghastly vellum writ. 

In vipers Mood, to whispers from the night—* 
Infernal rubrics, sung to Satan's might. 

Or chanted to the Dragon in his gyre. 

But she would blot from memory the sights 
And seeks a stained twilight of the South, 
Where crafty gnomes with scarlet eyes ctl^pirc 
To quench Aldebaran s affronting fire. 

Low sparkling just beyond their cavern's mouth. 
Above a wicked queen s unhallowed tomb. 
There lichens hrown, incredulous of fame, 
'V/hisper to veined flowers her bodys ska me, 
'Mid stillness of all pageantries of bloom. 
^A^ithin, lurk orbs that graven monsters clasp; 
Red-e mb e red rubies smolder tn the gloom. 
Betrayed by lamps that nurse a sullen flame. 
And livid root# writhe in the marble's grasp. 

As moaning airs invoke the conquered rust 
Of lordly helms made equal in the dust. 
Without, where baleful cypresses make rich 
The bleeding sun s phantasmagoric gules. 

Are fungus-taper# of the twilight witch 
(Seen by the hat above unfathomed pools) 

And tiger-lilies known to silent ghouls, 

WIok king hath digged a somber carcanet 
And necklaces with fevered opals set. 

But Fancy, well affrighted at his gaac. 

Flies to a violet headland of the 

About whose base the sun-lashed billows blaze. 

Ending in precious foam their fatal quest. 
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As far below the deep-hued ocean mold?, 
^X/itH waters' toil and polished pebbles fret. 
The tiny twilight m the jacinth set. 

The wintry orb the moonstone-crystal Holds, 
Snapt coral twig's and winy agates wet, 
Translucencies of jasper, and the folds 
Of Handed onyTt, and vermilion breast 
Of cinnabar, Anear on orange sands, 

V/ith prows of bronze, tkc sea-stained galley 
And swarthy mariners from alien strands 
Stare at tkc red horizon, for their eyes 
Behold a beacon lorn on evening skies* 

As fed with sanguine oils at touch of night. 
Forth from tbat pharos-flame a radiance flies 
To apdt in vinous gleams on ruddy decks. 
And overside, when leap the startled waves 
And crimson bubbles nse from Hattie-wrecks. 
Unresting Hydras wtou ght of bloody light 
Dip to the ocean s phosphorescent caves. 


&o Fancy s carveL seeks an isle atari 
Led by the Scorpion a rubeseent star. 

Until in templed zones she smiles to see 
Black incense glow, and scarlet-bellied snakes 
Sway to the tawny flutes of sorcery. 

There priestesses in purple robes Wi each 
A sultry garnet to the sea-linlt sun. 

Or* just before the colored morning shakes 
A splendor on the ruby-sanded beach* 

Cry unto Betelgueee a mystic word* 

But Fancy, amorous of evening, takes 

Her flight to groves whence lustrous rivers run. 

Thro hyacinth, a minster wait to gird, 

^^hrre, in the Hushed cathedral s jeweled gloom* 
Ere Faith return, and azure censers fume* 

She kneels, in solemn quietudes, to mark 
The suppliant day from gorgeous oriels float 
And altar-lamps immure the deathless Spark; 
Till* all her dreams made neb with fervent hues, 
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A KDtiael mountain stationed tuwirj the nigkt— 
WKo« broken tombs betray their ghastly trust. 

Till bloodshot gems stare up like eyes of lust. 

And now she knows, at agate portals bright. 

How Circe and ter poisons Have a borne, 

Carved m one ruby that a Titan lost, 

^Vhere icy philters brim with scarlet foam. 

'Mid ties of ode in burnished caldrons tossed. 

WUe thickly from her prey tw life-tide drips. 

In turbid dyes that tinge her torture--do me 
As craftily she gleans ter deadly dews, 

^iVith gyving spells not Pluto s queen can use. 

Or listens to her victim's moan, and sips 
Her darkest wine, and smiles with wicked lips. 

Nor comes a god with any power to break 
The red alembics whence ter gleaming broths 
Obscenely fume, aa asp or adder froths. 

To lethal mists whose writhing vapors make 
Dun augury, till shapes of men that were 
Point, weeping, at tremendous dooms to be. 

When pill ared pomps and thrones supreme shall stir, 
Unstable as the foam-dreams of the sea. 


But Fancy still is fugitive, and turns 
To caverns where a demon altar burns. 

And Satan, yawning on hu brazen seat. 

Fondles a screaming thing his fiends have flayed. 

Ere u;ti come his indolence to greet. 

Who leads from hell hia whitest queens, arrayed 

In chains so heated at their master s fire 

That one new-damned had thought their bright attire 

Indeed were coral, till the dazzling dance 

So terribly that brilliance .hall enhance. 

But Fancy is unsatisfied, and soon 
She seeks the silence of a vaster night, 

Whett powers of wizardry, with faltering sight 
(Whenaj the hours creey farthest from the noon) 
Seek hy the glow-worm s lantern cold and dull 













A crimson ipiJcr hidden in a skull. 

Or search for mottled vines with kernes white. 
Wlwrc waters mutter to the gibbous moon. 
Here, clothed in cerements of malignant light, 

A pick enchantress scans the dark to curse, 

Beside a caldron vext with harlots' blood. 

The stars of that red Sign which spells her doom. 


1 hen raocy cleaves the palmy skies adverse 
To sunset barriers. By the Ganges' flood 
She sees. in her dim temple, Siva loom 
And, visioned with a monstrous ruby, glare 
On distant twilight where the burning-ghaut 
Is lit with glowering pyres that seem the eyes 
Of her abhorrent dragon-worms that hear 
The pestilence by Death in darkness wrought. 
So Fancy's wings forsake the Asian skies. 

And now her heart is curious of UL 
In which dead Merlin's prowling ape hath spilt 
A vial squat whose scarlet venom crawls 
To ciphers bright and terrible, that tell 
The sins of demons and the encharneted guilt 
That breathes a phantom at whose cry the owl, 
Malignly mute above the midnight well. 

Is do! [orous, and Hecate lifts her cowl 


Out evening now u come, and Fancy folds 
Her splendid plumes, nor any longer holds 
Adventurous quest o'er stained lands and seas— 
Fled to a star above the sunset lees, 
o er onyx waters stilled by gorgeous oda 
That toward the twilight reach emblazoned cods. 
And I, albeit Merlin-sage hath said, 

*' A vyper lurketh in ye wine-cuppe reddc. 

Gaze pensively upon the way she went. 

Drink at her font, and smile as one content. 
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Y r acquaintance with them 
began, I may stay, about 
fifteen years before iheir 
birth; for I had played 
marbles with their father, 
made rmid pies with their 
mother thrashed the far¬ 
mer through his school- 
days, and loved the latter from the begin¬ 
ning to the end—which is not yet. Finally, 
I had officiated as best man at the wedding. 
The twins were as like as two pens, and to 
presene their identity the usual expedient 
was tried of decorating them with ribbons of 
different hue. But when, at three years of 
age, they were detected in the very natural 
act of swapping ribbons, T, as the family 
physician, was called in; then Jack’s 
identity was fixed with a tattooed dot of 
india ink on his left arm, and Jim's with a 
corresponding dot on his right. Their 
mother was mostly concerned with their 
pain and protesting squalls, their father 
with my wonderful ingenuity, and [ with the 
rebellious, yet imperious, thought that, ac¬ 
cording to the eternal fitness of things, I 
should have been the father of these two 
beautiful boys. 

Their father was about my age, twenty- 
five, and a weakling; one who, as a boy, 
could never catch a ball nor throw one 
straight; who never learned to swim, and 
preferred girls for playmates; who, as a 
youth, could not dress himself without 
assistance; who never, in his w hole lacka¬ 
daisical life, had an original thought nr look 
the initiative in any proceeding; and why 
that splendid, healthy-minded, dark-eyed 
girl of seventeen should choose him out of a 
host of suitors wils beyond my compre¬ 
hension at the lime. Later, I understood; 


somewhat weakly sexed at that age* but 
largely endowed with the maternal instinct 
fahe played with dolls until within a year of 
her marriage), she pitied his helplessness 
and married him to mother and protect 
him. And from this pair, so utterly diverse. 
Mother Nature produced two perfect speci¬ 
mens of humanity, and rested. After their 
arrival the parents drifted apart, and from 
sheer incompatibility were divorced when 
the boys were seven years old. They went 
to their original homes at opposite sides oi 
the town, each taking a twin; for the asinine 
judge, unable to decide in favor of either, 
had, Solomon-like, so conditioned the 
divorce. 

Their grief was heart-rending—equaled 
only by that of the mother, as I, in my pro 
fessional relation to each home, had full 
opportunity to judge. But time softened 
this grief tn all of them, and brought about 
in the mother a state of mind exceedingly 
valuable and gratifying to me. In a yeat 
from the divorce she became my wife. So 
far E had observed the development ot 
the twins as a physician, noting that the 
measles, mumps, croup, and other child 
hood ailments came to both at Ihc same 
time, and, as a physician, ascribing it to 
bodily contagion. But now, still a physician 
to each, I took note of other concurrent 
happenings that spoke of mental contagion 
as well, I was called to Jim late one after¬ 
noon by the agitated father, and found him 
in a strange mental condition s crying and 
laughing, and again storming in an ecstasy 
of rage at the house-dog, a gentle, harmless 
collie and a former pet, against whom he had 
conceived a violent hatred. He had at¬ 
tacked and nearly killed him with a dub. 

When I reached home that evening I w as 
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regaled by the joyous Jack with an account 
of his successful battle that afternoon with a 
mad dog that had attacked him, It was a 
large, black mongrel, and he had brained it 
with his ball-dub. I sounded his emotions. 
Frightened? Of course; who would not be 
with a huge mad brute, frothing at the 
mouth, charging at him? But he had stag¬ 
gered the animal with the first blow', and 
then had come his courage, his anger, and 
his furious desire to kill, and save his life. 
Yes, he had cried, afterward, and was much 
ashamed of the weakness. But I reassured 
him on this point, convinced him that 
strong, brave men sometimes cried under 
extreme excitement, and in my desire to 
make the most of the incident in his develop¬ 
ment, almost overshot the mark. His self- 
respect became abnormal, and neighboring 
dogs and small boys suffered, until he was 
stopped by an experience more salutary than 
would have been the strapping which his 
mother and L were seriously contemplating. 
He attacked another dog, but a sane dog 
of small size and attending to his business. 
This dog met the assault bravely and, 
though suffering keenly from Jack's first 
blow and unable to injure any living thing 
larger than a rabbit, offered a strong 
protest of growls and barks, the moral effect 
of which was to send the small boy fleeing 
for home with the small dog snapping at his 
heels. The neighbors rejoiced, and it was 
a month before Jack recovered from the hu¬ 
miliation. He did not understand, nor did 
I until the following day, when his father 
informed me on the street that the collie, 
recovered in mind and body, had revenged 
himself by attacking and biting Jim, who 
was badly frightened and needed my at¬ 
tention. I could not learn that there was 
concomitance of time, but I knew that the 
twins, a mile apart, shared eoch other's 
emotions. 

After a fruitless attempt to get legal trans¬ 
fer of Jim to my own household, I fell back 
on my growing faith in this sympathy of 
mind, trusting that a careful training of 
Jack might have a corresponding influence 
upon Jim. But in this I hoped too much. 
No such sympathy is ever as strong as daily 
and personal contact, and the direct and 
weakening example of that father's life and 
words worked powerfully upon the char¬ 
acter of the boy. His individuality lessened, 
and as though this lessening were an invita¬ 
tion, the apparently fortuitous incidents and 


influences of his life became such as to lessen 
it still further. He seemed to be looking for 
trouble, and would attempt feats that he 
failed to perform, while Jack attempted 
such as were just within his increasing 
powers. A boy that Jack had pummded 
came around and took revenge on Jim, He 
would yield to pressure that Jack would 
resist. 

And so they grew farther and farther 
apart in face, form, and disposition, Jack 
into a tall, straight, handsome, and high- 
minded young gentleman, Jim into a shifty, 
cowardly, stoop-shouldered, and cad-like 
sort of a youth, without friends, ambition, 
or ideals, whose backwardness in study 
brought him into the lowest class of the 
town's one high school as Jack entered the 
highest. In this year of schooling they met 
for the first time since the separation, but 
they met as strangers. They knew they 
were brothers, of course, but carefully 
avoided reference to the fact, and soon 
avoided each other. Between them there 
was no outward sympathy nor community 
of interest, the unwise but cast-iron pride of 
the mother finding expression in Jack's 
attitude, and the cowardice of the negative 
father in Jim's. 

Jack graduated with honor, and, con¬ 
fronted with another four years of study at 
college, yet ardent, ambitious, anxious to 
begin life’s battle as a man, chose a career 
that satisfied both conditions—a life in the 
navy. He arranged matters himself, se¬ 
cured an appointment to the Naval Acad¬ 
emy, and left us. And on that day, Jim, 
friendless in school and stubborn, was dis¬ 
missed from school for negligence in his 
studies. Then, as though his evil star were 
now at its zenith, his father, having lost all 
his inherited property in unwise speculation, 
took him away, where I could not learn; 
but a year later we read the list of lost in a 
coasting-steamship wreck, and in this list 
were the names of these two. 

I now had to deal with a half-crazed 
woman, who spoke little and did not weep, 
but whose strained face and whitening hair 
(old of the strength of that misplaced pride 
and outraged mother-love, suppressed for so 
many years. Nothing that I could say or 
do availed against the aroused craving for 
the neglected boy. She resisted my oft- 
repeated suggestions that Jim was gone, and 
that there was nothing to do but make the 
best of it. She refused to be resigned, for 
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she could not bring herself to believe that he 
was dead. She Insisted that he was alive, 
and that some day he would come back. 

This continued through the years, while 
her hair became whiter and her voice 
nearly silent, while Jack finished his course 
and sea term* to be then retired against his 
will because of the preponderance of officers 
in a wooden navy too small For them, and 
while my practice and my health left me 
under the strain of caring for the queenly 
woman I loved. Then Jack, a bom free¬ 
lance who would have entered any navy in 
the world had a war been on, did the next 
best thing for him; he secured command of 
a large, new merchant ship, and made a 
successful voyage, perhaps the youngest and 
probably the best educated master in the 
merchant marine. When he returned my 
nerves were as bad as his mother's, my 
practice was gone, my future uncertain; 
and so we accepted his invitation to make a 
voyage with him, I with the listlessness of 
all neurasthenics, my wife with an avidity 
which surprised us. She brightened at once. 

And now this story really begins. 

11 

She was a two-thousand-ton* double top¬ 
gallant and sky sail yard ship—one of the 
larger, slower type that succeeded the old 
Cape Horn dippers, but a ship that even a 
naval officer might feel proud to command; 
and Jack was certainly proud of her. And 
as we—his mother and my self—watched 
him pacing the poop-deck as sail was being 
made, giving an occasional quiet order to the 
helmsman or sending a brazen roar forward 
to the mate on the forecastle, wc were 
frankly proud of him. Six feet tall to an 
inch, straight as a man may be, with a chest 
almost as deep as his shoulders were broad, 
sunburned and brown-eyed, with only a 
well-kept mustache to relieve the boyishness 
of his face, he presented a picture that 
brought light into the eyes and a smile to the 
face of that mother as she stood beside me. 
But a contrasting look of pain followed, and 
I knew the thought behind was of the other 
boy* of whom we never spoke. 

The first mate was a huge, hairy, brutal 
sort of a man, uneducated beyond the 
mechanical formulas of navigation, but 
with a large and healthy conception of his 
own value to the ship and her people. The 
second mate was like him to a lesser extent 


—not quite so big* nor brutal, nor profane, 
and with less of the art of navigation. 

At eight bells of that first evening out 
the men were chosen into watches by the 
two mates much as boys choose sides in a 
ball game, and my wife and I drew amid¬ 
ships to witness the scene. They were an 
unkempt lot in the moonlight, mostly for¬ 
eigners, and clad in greasy and bury gar¬ 
ments of nondescript pattern and shape. 
Each called out his name as he was chosen, 
moving to starboard or port, according to 
the watch he now belonged to, and when the 
job was half done Jack, smoking a cigar, 
joined us and critically scanned his crew. 

“Relieve the wheel and lookout,” said 
the mate, when the last mart was chosen. 
“Thafll do the watch/ 1 

“Wait!” said Jack sharply, tossing away 
his cigar and stepping toward the dispersing 
men, “ Fve something to say to you. 11 

They halted and drew together, 

“This is my second voyage in the mer¬ 
chant marine,” he continued, “The last 
was my first. Before that I was in the 
navy, with the power of the Ipw and the 
Charlestown prison behind me in every order 
I gave to a man. As a consequence of this 
condition no man-o’-war's man ever refuses 
to obey an order, and few of them ever get 
to that prison. But I brought such ideas 
with me when I took command of this ship. 
I spoke kindly to my men and treated them 
well. 1 forbade my mates to bully or strike 
them, and even ironed my second mate for 
ignoring my wishes. 1 took sick and in¬ 
jured men aft and nursed them. But ) 
found that I had made a mistake. Mer¬ 
chant sailors can be jailed as easily as man- 
o p -war*s men* but they don’t know* it. 
Knowing nothing, they fear nothing until il 
comes to them, Orders were disobeyed on 
that voyage* and each man was his own 
boss; ropes were never coiled up without an 
argument, gear was rove off wrong* car¬ 
ings were passed farm-fashion, canvas was 
lost, marlinespikes, capstan-bars, and draw- 
buckets went overboard, tar-pots were 
dropped from aloft on a dean deck, and a 
paint-brush came down on my head, Dis¬ 
cipline went to the dogs, and I nearly lost 
my ship. Now there'll be none of that here. 
As I won't have time nor inclination to ap¬ 
peal to the law if you make trouble I mean 
to forestall it, I've shipped mates that'll 
break your heads on the first provocation, 
and they have my instructions to do it. So 
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watch out. You'll get plenty of grub while 
you deserve it, but when you don't it'll be 
all hands in the afternoon and the govern¬ 
ment allowance. That'll do." 

" That's all right, Cappen," said a big 
Irishman in a voice of rage, "This is a 
Yankee ship, an' ye needn't ha* said all that. 
But I tell ye, if yell pick out able seamen 
ycrself in the shippin'-office, 'stid o' lettin 1 a 
shippin'-master gi 1 ye barbers an' waiters 
that don't know port from sta'board ye'll ha' 
no throuble wi' yer min, Luk at this ye've 
gi'n us for a watch-mate. ' 1 He seized a 
man standing near, swung him at arm's 
length, and flung him, spinning on his feet, 
full against the first mate. That worthy, 
shocked out of his better judgment, instead 
of rebuking the Irishman, drew back his 
mighty fist and struck the staggering man in 
the face, sending him reeling back toward 
the place he had come from. He slipped, 
stumbled, and fell, his head striking the 
comer of the main-hatch. Then be lay quiet 
on the deck. 

But a strange thing happened—strange 
and inconsistent with regard to Jack's just- 
uttered declaration of his position. No 
sooner had the mate struck the man than 
Jack, with a muttered curse, launched him¬ 
self toward his first officer, and knocked him 
against the fife-rail, where he dung, choking 
and clucking. Jack had struck him twice, 
once in the face, once in the body. And 
now a stranger thing happened- It ail oc¬ 
curred so quickly that I could hardly take 
note, shaky of nerve as I was and hampered 
by the distressed woman on my arm; but 
Jack, having struck the mate, and before the 
still erect victim of the male and the Irish¬ 
man had stumbled, had immediately bound¬ 
ed toward the Irishman. But as the luck¬ 
less fellow's head struck the hatch combing, 
Jack brought up, and with a low, inarticu¬ 
late whimper and a face like that of a 
frightened child looked this way and that, 
then sped aft toward the poop-steps. We 
followed, while the second mate dispersed 
the men, and found Jack in a strange con¬ 
dition of terror, unnatural to him, or to any 
man of his type. His agitated mother 
endeavored to soothe him, but between her 
motherly admonitions to Jack came wifely 
admonitions to me to attend to the poor man 
who had been so brutally maltreated. 

So I went forward, passing on the way the 
two mates, the one assisting the other. As I 
passed, the second mate called out that the 


other's jaw-bone and some ribs were broken, 
and that my services were needed; but, 
feeling enough of indignation to make the 
brutal first mate the last on my list of 
patients, I went on, and found the mis¬ 
treated sailor in the port forecastle, where 
he had been carried by his shipmates. He 
was sitting on a chest, just recovering his 
senses, and looking about in a dazed manner 
out of swollen and blackened eyes. As the 
men parted to make way for me Jack's 
mighty voice sounded from amidships; 
"Weather main-brace, here. Where's the 
watch? Where's the second mate? Attend 
to your yards, sir." Obviously, Jack was 
himself again. 

"I didn't mean to hit the mate wi' him, 
sorr," said the big Irishman deferentially, 
“an' it was a dom shame for the male to 
slug him like that, even if he was no sailor. 
But the skipper's a brick. Bcgob, he'll 
'tind to that bunco mate." 

“Are you hurt much?" 1 asked of ihc 
victim. He looked into my face, then, 
rising, burst forth: 

"Doctor, doctor, take me away from 
here. Take me out of this place. They hit 
me and curse me because I don't know 
things. I don’t know why I am here^—I 
don't know where I am." The broken 
voice became a wail. " I'm on the water 
again, and I’ll drown, I know I'll drown. 
Oh, doctor”—he seized my arm—“I'm 
Jim; don't you know me, doctor?" 

“Jim?” I queried. “Jim who?" and 
turned him to the light. 

“ Look, doctor. You did this, they told 
me, when I was a baby." He pulled up the 
right sleeve of a ragged, filthy shirt, and 
showed me a dot of india ink just below the 
elbow, 

“For God’s sake, are you Jim, the twin 
brother of Jack? We all thought you were 
dead-—drowned with your father.” 

“He was drowned, doctor. I floated on 
a piece of board and was savedn I went 
crazy for a while, and then—I never could 
get along. I couldn't gel work, and things 
got worse and worse, P and then I took to the 
road, and then I came to New York, and— 
I guess I got drunk, and got here. ” 

“Shanghaied, that's what ye were,” 
grunted the Celt. 

I looked closely at Jim's face. Aside 
from the facial angle and the color of the 
eyes there was no resemblance to the 
brother who, at seven years of age, had been 
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his counterpart, A badly kept beard added 
to the discrepancy, no doubt, but the whole 
atmosphere of the man was different. 
There was a slight reminder of jack in the 
lower tones of the voice, but its usual note 
was a whine, and in his whole bearing was 
the slinking aspect of a vagrant of the worst 
kind. Certainly, I could not take this 
human wreck into the presence of that 
mother and brother. 

“ You must stay here for a while, Jim, " I 
said firmly. “ You must not come near the 
other end of the ship unless I give you 
permission, and I will see that you are pro¬ 
tected and cared for. Understand? Stay 
here with these men, and 1 will see you 
every day. What is your name?" 1 asked 
the Irishman. 

"Limerick, sorr—aboard ship." 

d< Limerick, you see Art to be a man, and a 
square one. This is an old friend of mine— 
and of my family—but you cars understand 
that he must stay here* See that he is well 
treated, and I will make it right with you." 

11 1 will that, sorr," answered Limerick 
promptly, "though I belong in the other 
watch an ! ought to be on deck now. I don't 
wonder ye're ashamed o' him, sorr, Fm 
ashamed meself. Just the same III break 
the sconce o' the first moo that lays hands 
on him. Til do that for ye, sorr. I know 
a gintleman, an 1 ye’re one, or ye wouldn't 
be here in this fo'c'sle," 

I went aft and joined Jack and his 
mother on the poop, forgetting the mate's 
need of my services in the mood I was in. 

"Dad," said Jack, addressing me by the 
name he had called me since I had become 
his step-father, "you're a physician. Tell me 
what ails me. Fm all right now, but I went 
for the mate for doing just what I had told 
him to do, and then went into a blue funk 
over it—frightened out of my senses. But 
what at? Fm not afraid of any man 
aboard.” 

“ How is the poor man. that was struck?" 
asked my wife anxiously, 

"He's all right,” I answered promptly, 
understanding now her instinctive concern, 
and inclined to smile at Jack's palpable 
resentment of it. 

"But what's the matter with me?" he 
demanded sharply. 

"I don't know r , Jack," T said* "111 
have to think it out." 

His mention of the mate had recalled to 
me the plight he was in, and I went to him, 


finding that the second mate's diagnosis was 
correct. Two ribs and his jaw-bone were 
smashed as though from the kick of a mule. 
I bound him in plasters, and stoically en¬ 
dured his mumbled profanity- then, first 
seeing my wife to her berth in the after 
cabin, and thoroughly exhausted by the 
exciting experiences, I took a sleeping- 
draft to quiet my nerves and went to my own 
berth in the forward cabin. 

But, perhaps because of the intensity of 
the strain upon my nervous system, perhaps 
because of my strong interest in the problem, 
the sleeping-draft merely threw me into a 
logical, inductive frame of mind that kept me 
awake all night, thinking it out. And it was 
daylight before the problem took shape. 
After years of separation the twins again 
shared each other's emotions, 

III 

Wue the problem still unsolved, how¬ 
ever, I went to sleep, and wakened at eight 
bells of the afternoon watch. Going on 
deck, I found a gale of wind blowing out of 
the southeast, the ship hove down under the 
three lower topsails, spanker, spencer, and 
foretopmast staysail, and liquid hills of 
greenish-gray bombarding the weather- 
bow and occasionally climbing aboard. 
Jack, clad in yellow oilskins and sou'wester, 
stood on the poop in a fleeting patch of sun¬ 
light, trying to get an afternoon sight with 
his sextant as the sun peeped from behind 
the racing storm-clouds. Jim was also on 
the poop, but on the lee side, scurrying for¬ 
ward along the alley in advance of the irate 
second mate, who was profanely criticizing 
Jim's bad taste in coming to relieve the 
wheel without knowledge of steering or of 
the compass. Jack, busy with the sextant* 
did not witness the scene, nor hear the pro¬ 
fanity; but I, having a personal and do¬ 
mestic interest in the matter, met the officer, 
returning after a final kick at Jim, and 
softly but intensely informed him that such 
Language must cease within hearing of my 
wife, or I would deal with him as man to 
man, He apologized, in his way, and ( 
then gave him the reasons I had given Lim¬ 
erick for keeping Jim out of sight, ami 
secured his cooperation. Limerick was at 
the wheel, scowling in sympathy with me, 
and he whispered as I passed that it would 
not have happened had he been forward— 
that the men of the other watch had driven 
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Jim aft to relieve the wheel before they had 
learned his status. 

I joined Jack. He seemed himself, 
showing no sign of the night’s agitation; yet 
he looked a little worried. 

“Couldn't get a sight, dad,” he said, 
swinging his sextant at arm’s length, and 
smiling, rather sadly, I thought, “ But the 
Long Island roast is about ten miles under 
the lee. Haw’d you like to drown at the 
end of a cable to-night ?” 

“Why/ 1 I asked, “is there any danger?” 

“We’re on the wrong tack, I think; but I 
expected it to veer to the east. It hangs 
right on from snu’-sou’east—dead on to the 
beach, and as it is it don’t make much dif¬ 
ference which Lack we’re on if we hit. If it 
shows the slightest sign of hauling to the 
west I’ll wear ship and try to clear Montauk. 
If it don’t, it’s the anchors,” 

“Why not wear ship now?—whatever 
that is,’ 1 I answered, 

“Couldn’t clear it anyway with the wind 
this way, and I’d only lose a full mile to 
leeward. Our drift under this canvas is 
quartering, and about three miles an hour.” 

“Is there no other recourse than wearing 
ship?” 

“ Clubhauling, if the wind shifts loo late to 
wear. You see, wearing is putting a ship on 
the other tack by squaring away before the 
wind and then rounding to. Clubhauling 
is going about head to wind with the help of 
the lee anchor. It’s about the mast difficult 
operation in seamanship. We did it once in 
the Monocacy i hut few merchant skippers 
learn the trick.” 

All this was unintelligible to me at the 
lime, and I went down to my wife. I found 
her as comfortable as a woman may be in 
her first storm at sea, and then paid a pro¬ 
fessional visit to the first officer. Then I 
went forward on the reeling main-deck to 
see find encourage the unfortunate Jim. 
On the way I thought seriously of taking 
Jack into my confidence, but gave it up 
when I considered that the shock and 
mental agitation might not be well for him 
with his ship in danger. Then I thought of 
the alternative—could I not arouse a little 
courage in Jim t so that if a critical moment 
arrived Jack would not be obsessed with his 
cowardice, as he was the preceding evening. 
It was worth trying—at least worth thinking 
of. In any event Jim would be none the 
worse for a little bracing up. 

I found him shivering In his wet garments, 


crouching from the blast of cold rain and 
spindrift under the weather-rail near the 
fore rigging. 

“Doctor,” he sobbed, “take me away 
from these fellers. They hit me and kick 
me, and I’m afraid. I haven’t a friend here 
hut you,” 

“Jim,” I asked kindly, “do you really 
believe me to be your friend ? Have you full 
confidence that I can help you?” 

“Yes, yes, doctor. You were always 
good to me, in the old days. And you mar¬ 
ried mother. Where is she, and Jack? 
Jack never cared for me, but I’d like to see 
mother ’fore I die.’ 1 

“You shall see her sometime, Jim, but 
not yet—not for a long time, perhaps. You 
are worn out and want sleep. You want 
dry clothes and a good, long sleep, and 
you’ll fed all right when you wake up. Stay 
here and when I beckon to you, come.” 

1 had made up my mind. Going aft, I 
found my wife in the forward companion- 
way, where she had been watching me. Her 
first question was of the poor fellow forward, 
and I said what I could to quiet the instinc¬ 
tive mother-love that she herself could not 
analyze, I told her that the man needed 
only a little care, which I was giving him. 
Then, when I had led her aft to her quarters, 
I sought the cabin steward, adjured him to 
silence, and arranged for exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the forward cabin stateroom that 
adjoined my own. Going on deck, I im¬ 
posed the same condition upon the second 
mate (who was beginning to respect me), 
and beckoned to the expectant Jim. He 
came on the run, and I soon had him in that 
room, with his wet rags exchanged for a dry- 
suit of my own, and no one the wiser but the 
second male and the steward, both of whom 
considered him a sick man taken aft for 
treatment. Which was more or l«s the 
truth. 

Giving Jim a stimulant, 1 put him into 
the berth and covered him, for he still shiv¬ 
ered from the chill of the storm. Then, 
holding his hand, I began a gentle, soothing 
flow of words In which I assured him that I 
was his friend, that I would so continue, that 
he was in no danger while I was with him, 
but that he must go to sleep, and rest, and 
that when he wakened he would feel braver 
and stronger, like his brother Jack, whom 
he surely must remember. In a few mo¬ 
ments his eyelids had ceased to flutter, and 
soon after they closed under the steady. 
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monotonous Lullaby of mv voice; but be was 
not yet asleep, and I continued, enjoining 
upon the weary, homeless, and desolate waif 
again and again—speaking more emphatic¬ 
ally as his breathing grew heavier—that he 
must be like Jack, as he was when they were 
little boys together and shared the same 
impulses; that he must hark back to that 
time, and rouse up the strong, brave soul, 
common to each, which had developed in 
Jack, but which in him had been sup¬ 
pressed by years of continued defeat. 
Strongly insisting upon this toward the last, 
I finally left him, having actually talked him 
to sleep. 

On deck I found Jack really worried. 
“If it would only shift*” he said, 11 one way 
or the other. But here it is, hanging on out 
of the same quarter, and blowing harder. 
The storm-center is inland, and coming 
right at us. See the land yonder?” 

A dim line of yellowish brown showed 
faintly through the dense blanket of gray to 
leeward—the only visible border between 
sea and sky. Two hours more would bring 
us perilously dose. 

Supper was served, and I ate, hurriedly 
and ravenously, my first meal in twenty-four 
hours; then I prepared my wife for what 
might come, saw that she was dressed 
warmly, and brought her on deck, where 
Jack, supperless and anxious, paced the 
deck abaft the house and watched the wind 
and compass. Forward, all hands, under 
the second mate, worked at the two chain 
cables in the lessening light of the evening, 
hauling them up from the lockers and 
ranging them ready for use. Occasionally, 
in the intervals of work, the men would look 
keenly aft and to leeward at the approaching 
line of coast. Every face wore a look of 
anxiety; all knew of the danger. 

When the cables were ranged a quiet 
order from Jack brought a cast of the lead. 
Twelve fathoms was the finding, 

14 Lord grant we hit close to a life-saving 
station,” said Jack, looking fondly at his 
mother. “ No boats could live a minute in 
this sea. We’re not far from the storm- 
center. It’s got to shift six points at least to 
clear us* now. I'll get ready to dubhaul, 
anyway. ” 

An order to the tired but very efficient 
second mate resulted in two strong hawsers 
being brought up from the forepeak, coiled 
one each side on the poop abaft the house, 
and the ends led forward outside of all 


rigging to the hawse-pipes in the Lkjw t into 
which they were passed, Then another 
sounding was taken* showing ten fathoms 
of water. 

“About half an hour more,” said Jack 
to the second mate. “ Fake your braces 
down for going about, and have the carpen¬ 
ter stand by at the windlass with a top-malJ 
and a punch to slip the chain at any 
shackle.” The officer stared in amaze¬ 
ment, but went forward to execute the 
orders. Evidently* he knew as little of 
their portent as did I, 

He reported in time* “All ready for stays, 
sir,” and we waited. There was nothing 
more to do, it seemed, with the ship blowing 
almost straight on to a lee shore. Again was 
the lead cast, and nine fathoms was the re- 
suit called out. 

" All hands on deck, and stand by on the 
poop,” roared Jack through his hands. 
The men trooped aft and crowded the 
weather alley. 

A tali, unkempt figure with face tied up 
in cloths lumbered up the puop-steps and 
approached Jack. “I b’long on deck, 
Cappen,” he mumhled. **Can I be any 
good?” 

“No* sir,” answered Jack kindly, but 
sharply; “you cannot; but stay on deck 
and he ready for swimming.” 

The injured mate bowed his head and, 
first Looking at the compass, then painfully 
aloft at the wind-vane, seated himself on the 
wheel-box. His chance of swimming was 
poor; he could hardly stand. 

The steward came up, muffled to the chin 
in a long overcoat* and the sight of him 
brought to my mind poor Jim, lying asleep 
in a cabin berth. Down the after compan¬ 
ionway I rushed, but was hardly clear of the 
stairs before I felt the ship heel still farther 
under a furious blast of wind, then straighten 
nearly upright; and over and above the 
sound of rattling canvas came Jack’s 
thundering roar: “Keep full. Hard up 
your wheel. Stand by for stays. Down 

off-” Something had interrupted the 

order. I heard my wife scream, but I hur¬ 
ried into the forward cabin after Jim, just in 
time to see him le^ve the stateroom and dart 
out through the forward door. 

I followed him out, but he was not in 
sight cm the main-deck, nor was he among 
the men floundering down the poop-steps to 
stations. So I mounted lo the poop; and 
there, prone upon his back in the alley, was 
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the unconscious form of Jack* with blood 
upon his face, and his mother bending over 
him. 

“ The wind shifted, and the mizzen royal- 
yard shook out of her," said the second mate 
from ne^r the wheel, “and something came 
down and hit him on the head." 

Lifting my wife to her feet, I examined 
him hurriedly* but found no cause for alarm. 
He was simply stunned by some falling 
object. “Let him He where he is, and hell 
come to directly, 11 I said, and, leaving him 
to his mother, I joined the second mate, io 
ask of Jim. 

But a voice from the top of the house 
interrupted my query—a voice like the blast 
of a speaking-trumpet, strangely like Jack’s. 
And there was Jim beside the mizzenmast, 
bareheaded and erect, his stoop-shoulders 
squared, his eyes staring straight before him 
into the horizontal rain and drift from the 
combers. 11 Ready about," he had said in 
that borrowed voice. “Hard aleel" 

My wife screamed again, stood up, and 
stared at the figure on the house, and in a 
bound I had reached her. 

11 It T s your boy Jim," I said in her ear, 
“ but keep quiet. He’s asleep." She knew 
what I meant, and stood still, staring with 
wide-open, hungry eyes at Jim, with an 
occasional downward gtance at Jack. 

“ Get down off that house," sang out the 
second n\ate angrily. 

“Let him alone," I shouted, 11 and do 
what he orders. Do you hear? Obey his 
orders to the letter. They will he correct." 

I hardly knew this myself, hut the second 
mate believed me. He motioned to the 
helmsman, who ground the wheel hard 
down. Forward, the forecastle men had let 
go the foretopmast staysail sheet, and this 
sail flapped furiously as the ship came 
slowly up to the wind. I hastened to the 
compass and looked. Though I could not 
have named the points, I could see that the 
wind was now blowing from the southwest, 
and that the ship had been heading nearly 
straight for that line of sand. I went back 
to my wife, and Jim turned his expression¬ 
less face and sleepy eyes toward the second 
mate, who had nervously followed me. 

“ Go forward, "Jim commanded; 11 cock- 
bill and stand by the lee anchor to let go at 
the word; then stand by with the carpenter 
to make fast the spring-line to the chain 
forward of the windlass, and to slip the 
chain at the first shackle abaft. And send 


two men aft to attend this line at the 
quarter-bitt." 

“Aye, aye, sir," answered the astounded 
officer, hastening to obey, 

Limerick was one of the men sent aft to 
the spring-line, and his amazement exceeded 
that of the other. Coin 1 to clubhaul her," 
he said to me, “ an' he don't know the com¬ 
pass, an 1 he's only a barber man an 1 no 
sailor. It beats my goin 1 to sea," 

With my arm about my wife I watched 
the somnambulist, ready to speak to him if I 
thought the occasion warranted it, ready to 
prevent others from speaking; for the sleepy 
mind of Jim—or the soul of the unconscious 
Jack, if you like—might obey an unwise or 
misleading word, even now. 

Slowly and more slowly the great ship 
came up against the pounding of the south¬ 
erly seas, wavered, and stopped with the 
weather leech of the maintopsail just 
lifting, 

“Let go the lee anchor," thundered Jim. 
The anchor was dropped, and the chain 
rattled out of the hawse-pipe. 

"Maintopsail haul," came the next order 
from Jim in the same vibrant yoiee. The 
lee main- and weather cm 1 jack-braces 
were cast off, and the after yards came 
around with a swing and a crash that 
threatened to take them out of her; but they 
held, and the opposite braces were tautened. 

“Is Jim a sailor, too?" my wife whispered. 

“No," I answered gently, “He is doing 
Jack's work for him. Thank God for your 
boy to-night. He is saving our lives. 11 

Slowly the ship's head sagged away from 
the wind; then it stopped and a tremor went 
through her. The anchor had bit, but was 
dragging. 

“Pay out on that chain," roared Jim to 
the forecastle, then to Limerick he said 
quietly, “ Catch a turn with that spring and 
stand by to slack away." 

“Very good, sorr," answered Limerick, 
as he took a turn with the line around the 
bitt. “Oh, he's a navy officer all right, 
soft," he said joyously, but softly, to me. 
“ Pve been there atP I know 'em." 

Again the ship's nose drew up into the 
w T ind under the strain of the still dragging 
anchor, and when head to it, with the fore¬ 
topsail aback and tending to throw her still 
farther, Jim called ouL “Hang on to your 
chain. Make fast the spring to the chain, 
and knock out the shackle-pin." Then he 
waited a moment or two, until the heaving 
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ship unmistakably pointed to the southward 
of the wind's eye, and shouted: " All hands 
on the forebraces. Fore bowline. Let go 
and haul. Slip the chain." Then quietly 
to Limerick: "Handsomely on that spring 
when the strain comes. Don't part it.” 

" Aye, aye, sir,” laughed Limerick. " I’ve 
been in the service, so it. ” 

"Not a worth to him,” I said, bounding 
toward Limerick. “Not a word. He 
knows what he is doing.” 

The end of the chain had rattled out of 
the hawse-pipe, and under the tension of the 
line to the quarter the big ship was paying 
off to the southward, while the men slowly 
hauled the foreyard around. When it 
finally filled and was steadied, and the ship 
brought up as high as she would lay, the last 
of the spring-line slipped out of Limerick’s 
hands and went overboard. And now the 
big first mate, who had quietly watched the 
whole operation from the wheel-box, ap¬ 
proached and studied the compass. 

"The wind is hauling all the time,” he 
said through his swollen jaws, "and we’H 
have a fair wind to the open sea. But w ho 
is that man? He kept her off the beach. 
She'd V hit in a few minutes more.” 

“He's captain of the ship,” I answered. 

But Jim was not acting like a captain 
now. He ran to the monkey-rail at the side 
of the house, and partly climbed over to 
descend. Then he went back and resumed 
his position at the mizzenmast. Then he 
made another attempt, succeeded, and, 
gaining the alley, sped forward to the steps 
and went down them. A groan from Jack, 
followed by his mother's cry of sympathy, 
apprised me of the reason. Jack was re¬ 
covering consciousness, and after assuring 
myself that he was in his right mind, I left 
him, still dazed and stupid, in the care of his 
mother, and leisurely followed Jim, finding 
him just where I expected to—sound asleep 
in the stateroom berth. I wakened him, and 
he sat up, blinking at me. 

" Lordy, what a dream, doctor. Mother 
and Jack—oh, I forget,” he said sleepily, 
“ And something hit me on the head— 
here.” He felt of the spot on his head 
where Jack had been struck. 


" Come out on deck, Jim,” I said, and he 
followed me. 

” How do you feel now, Jim?” 

"Fine, doctor, but where's this bout 
going, Td like to know?" 

11 Feel afraid of the water, now?” 

"Not a bit. Why, it can’t hurt anyone, 
can it—unless you fall into it?” 

“Afraid of those men forward, Jim?” 

“ No, I'm not. ” His face took on a look 
of defiance. “Why, doctor, I could lick 
most o' that crowd, couldn't I? I feel dif¬ 
ferent, somehow. But that dream, doctor, 
about mother and Jack. That dream 
meant something. Where are they, and 
how are they?” 

"Come below, Jim.” 

This is not a story of sentiment, so that 
reunion will not be described. This story 
is a question, with a large interrogation 
point. The question is: What is the hu¬ 
man soul? Is it an entity, or a possible 
merging of entities? Is it a collection of 
memory dusters, any of which may assume 
an individuality, or is it a series of mental 
planes or concentric spheres? Jack is Jack 
and Jim is Jim, and there is a separate ego 
to each. But what part of Jim's soui left 
him to obsess Jack during the fracas 
forward when Jack was awake, and why did 
it not come again before Jack was struck 
down, and when he was but normally dis¬ 
turbed over the ship’s peril. And how 
much or bow little of Jack went into Jim 
under my suggestion to the latter to be like 
him, which wailed until Jack was uncon¬ 
scious before acting, and which left him 
when Jack awoke to claim it? 

We are sailing south with a crew and a 
first mate that think Jim a fugitive from 
justice, protected by the skipper, and with 
a second mate who thinks me the devil and 
Jim my familiar. There is a white-haired, 
happy woman growing young in her 
aroused mother-love; and there is a former 
very promising hobo developing surprising 
qualities of mind and seamanship under 
mine and Jack's tutelage. But from none 
of these can I get any light. I am only a 
village practitioner, and I submit the ques¬ 
tion to others: What is the human soul ? 
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I T was a rather dim daylight dinner. I 
remember that quite distinctly, for I 
could see the glow of the sunset over 
the trees in the park, through the high win¬ 
dow at the west end of the dining-room, I 
had expected to find a larger party, I believe, 
for I recollect being a little surprised at see¬ 
ing only a dozen people assembled at table. 
11 seemed to me that in old times, ever so long 
ago, when I had last stayed in that house, 
there had been as many as thirty or forty 
guests. I recognized some of them among 
a number of beautiful portraits that hung 
on the walls. There was room for a great 
many because there was only one huge 
window, at one end, and one large door at 
the other. I was very much surprised, too, 
to see a portrait of myself, evidently painted 
about twenty years ago by Lenbach. It 
seemed very strange that I should have so 
completely forgotten the picture, and that I 
should not be able to remember having sat 
for it. We were good friends, it is true, 
and he might have painted it from me/nory, 
without my knowledge, but it was certainly 
strange that he should never have told me 
about it. The portraits that hung in the 
dining-room were all very gt*>d indeed and 
all, I should £aVj by the best painters of that 
time. 

My left-hand neighbor was a lovely 
young girl whose name I had forgotten, 
though I had known her long, and I fancied 
that she looked a little disappointed when 
she saw that I was beside her. On my right 
there was a vacant seat, and beyond it sat 
an elderly woman with features as hard as 
the overwhelmingly splendid diamonds she 
wore. Her eyes made me think of gray 
glass marbles cemented into a stone mask, 
ft was odd that her name should have 
escaped me, too, for I had often met her. 

The table looked irregular, and I counted 
the guests mechanically while 1 ate my 
'(tup. We were only twelve, but the empty 
*hair beside me was the thirteenth place. 


I suppose it was not very tactful ul me to 
mention this, but I wanted to say something 
to the beautiful girl on my left, and no other 
subject fora general remark suggested itself. 
Just as I was going to speak I remembered 
who she was. 

“Miss Lorna, 11 I said, to attract her at¬ 
tention, for she was looking away from me 
toward the door, “ I hope you arc riot super- 
stitious about there being thirteen at table, 
are you ? " 

“We are only twelve,” she said, in the 
sweetest voice in the world. 

“Yes; but some one else is coming. 
Therms an empty chair here beside me." 

“Oh, he doesn't count, 11 said Miss Lorrm 
quietly. ‘ l At least, not for everybody. 
When did you get here? Just in lime for 
dinner, I suppose/ 1 

“ Yes, 1 ’ I answered. “Tm in Suck to be 
beside you. It seems an ugc since we were 
last here together. 11 

“ It does indeed l” Miss Lnrna sighed and 
looked at the pictures on the opposite wall. 
“ I’ve lived a lifetime since I saw you last.” 

I smiled at the exaggeration. “When 
you are thirty, you won’t talk of having your 
life behind you/ 1 I said. 

“I shall never be thirty/’ Miss Lorna 
answered, with such an odd little air of con¬ 
viction that I did not think of anything to 
say. “Besides, life isn’t imdc up of years 
or months or hours, or of anything that has 
to do with lime,” she continued, "Yovi 
ought to know thaL. Our bodies are some¬ 
thing better than mere clocks, wound up to 
show just how old we arc at every moment, 
by our hair turning gray and our teeth 
falling out and our faces gelling wrinkled 
and yellow, or puffy and red! Look at your 
own portrait over there. I don't mind 
saying that you must have been twenty 
years younger when that was painted, but 
Tm sure you are just the same man to day- 
improved by age. perhaps. ” 

I heard a sweet little echoing laugh that 
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seemed very far away; and indeed I could 
not have sworn chat it rippled from Miss- 
Lorna’s beautiful hps, for though they were 
parted and smiling my imprest on is that 
they did not move, even as little as most 
women's lips are moved by laughter. 

"Thank vnu for thinking me improved, 11 
I said, “I find you a tilde thanked, loo* 

I was Just going to say that you seem sadder, 
but yutl laughed just then.” 

“Did I? I suppose that's the right thing 
to do when the play is over, isn't it?” 

“If it has been an amusing play,*’ I an¬ 
swered, humoring her. 

The wonderful violet eyes turned to me. 
full of light, “ It s not been a bad play* f 
don't complain. 11 

" Why do you speak of ii as over ?” 

“I'll tell you, because I’m sure you will 
keep my secret. You will, wunT you? We 
were always such good friends, you and I, 
even two years ago when I was young and 
silly* Will you promise not to tell anyone 
lilI I p m gone?” 

" Gone?” 

“Yes, Will you promise?” 

“Of course I will. But-I did not 

finish the sentence, because Miss Lorna 
bent nearer to me, so as to speak in a much 
lower tone. While I listened. 1 felt her 
sweet young breath on my check. 

“I’m going away to-night with the man 
who is to sit at your other side,” she said. 
“He’s a little late—he often is, for he is 
tremendously busy; but he’ll come pres- 
enlly, and after dinner we shall just stroll 
out into the garden and never come back. 
That's my secret. You won’t betray me, will 
y\ ui?” 

Again, as she looked at me, I heard that 
far-off silver laugh, sweet and low. I was 
almost ton much surprised by what she had 
told me to notice how still her parted lips 
were, but that comes back to me now, with 
many other details. r 

“My dear Miss Lorna,” I said, “do 
think of your parents before taking such a 
step l” 

"I have thought of them,” she answered. 
“Of course they would never consent, and 
I am very sorry to leave them, but it can 1 ! 
be helped. ” 

At this moment, ns often happens when 
two people arc talking in low tones at a 
large dinner-table, there was u momentary 
lull in the general conversation, and I was 
spared the trouble of making any further 


answer to what Miss Lorna had told me so 
unexpectedly, and with such profound con¬ 
fidence in my discretion. 

To tell the truth, she would very probably 
not have listened, whether my words ex¬ 
pressed sympathy or protest, for she had 
turned suddenly pale, and her eyes were 
wide and dark. The lull in the talk at table 
was due to the appearance of the man who 
was to occupy the vacant place beside me. 

He had entered the room Very quietly, 
and he made no elaborate apology for being 
late, as he sat down, bending his head 
courteously to our hostess and her husband, 
and smiling in a gentle sort of way as he 
nodded to the others. 

“Please forgive me,” he said quietly. 
“ I was detained by a funeral and missed the 
train.” 

It was not until he had taken his place 
that he looked across me at Miss Lorna and 
exchanged a glance of recognition with her. 
I noticed that the lady with the hard face 
and the splendid diamonds, who was at his 
other side, drew away from him a little, as if 
nut wishing even to let his sleeve brush 
against her bare arm. It occurred to me at 
the si me Lime that Miss Lorna must he 
wishing me anywhere else than between her 
and the man with whom she was just about 
In run away, and I wished for their sake and 
mine that I could change places with him. 

He was certainly not like other men, and 
though few people would have called him 
handsome there was something about him 
that instantly fixed the attention; rarely 
beautiful though Miss Lorna was, almost 
everyone would have noticed him first mi 
entering the room, and most people, I think, 
would have been more interested by his face 
than by hers. I could well imagine that some 
women might love him. even to distraction, 
though it wits just as easy to understand that 
others might be strongly-repelled by him, 
and might even fear him. 

For my part, I shall not try to describe him 
as one describes an ordinary man, with a 
dozen or so adjectives that leave nothing to 
the imagination but yet offer ii no picture 
that it can grasp. My instinct was to fear 
him rather than think of him as a possible 
friend, but I could not help feeling instant 
admiration fnr him, us on£dues at first sight 
fur anything that is very complete, har¬ 
monious, and strong. He was dark, and 
pale with a shadowy pallor I never saw in 
any other face} the features of thrice- 
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great Hermes were not modeled in more 
perfect symmetry; his luminous eyes were 
not unkind, but there was something fate¬ 
ful in them, and they were set very deep 
under the grand white brow. His age I 
could not guess, but I should have called 
him young; standing, I had seen that he 
was tall and sinewy, and now Lliat he was 
seated, he hud the unmistakable look of a 
man accustomed to be in authority, to be 
heard and to be obeyed* His hands were 
white, his fingers straight, lean, and very 
strong. 

Everyone at the table seemed to know him, 
but as often happens among civilized people 
no one called him by name in speaking to 
him, 

“ We were beginning to be afraid that you 
might not get here," said our host. 

" Really? 11 The Thirteenth Guest smiled 
i [uietly, but shook his head* u Did you ever 
know me to break an engagement, under 
any circumstances?” 

The master of the house laughed, though 
not very cordially, I thought* l *No,” he 
answered. " Your reputation for keeping 
your appointments is proverbial. Even 
your enemies must admit that.” 

The Guest nodded and smiled again. 
Miss Lorna bent toward me, 

u What do you think of him ? ” she asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Very striking sort of man, ” I answered, 
in a low tone. "But I'm inclined to la? a 
little afraid of him*” 

'■ So was I, at first, ” she said, and I heard 
the silver laugh again, " But that soon 
wears pff,” she went on. "You’ll know 
him better some day!” 

"Shall I?” 

“Yes; I'm quite sure you will* Oh, I 
don't pretend that I fell in love with him at 
first sight 1 I went through a phase of feeling 
afraid of him, as alrmist everyone docs* 
You see, when people first meet him they 
cannot possibly know how kind and gentle 
he can be, though he is so tremendously 
strong. I've heard him called cruel and 
ruthless and cold, but it's not true* In¬ 
deed it's not! He can be as gentle as a 
woman, and he's the truest friend in all the 
world.” 

I was going to ask her to tell me his name, 
but just then I saw that she was looking at 
him, across me, and I sat as far back in my 
chair as I could, so that they might speak to 
eruh other if they wished to. Their eyes 


met, and there wa> a longing light in both— 
1 could not help glancing from one to du¬ 
mber—and Miss Lomu's sweet lips moved 
almost imperceptibly, though no sound 
came from them. I have seen young lovers 
make that small sign to each other even 
across a room, the signal of a kiss given and 
returned in the heart’s thoughts* 

If she had been less beautiful and young, 
if the man she loved had not been so mag¬ 
nificently manly, it would have irritated me; 
but it seemed natural that they should love 
and not be ashamed of it, and I only hoped 
that no one else at the table had noticed the 
tenderly quivering little contraction of the 
young girl’s exquisite mouth. 

"You remembered* ” said the man 
quietly. “I got your message this morning. 
Thank you.” 

"I hope it’s not going to be very hard,” 
murmured Miss Lorna, smiling. “.Not 
that it would make any great difference if it 
were,” she added more thoughtfully* 

Mi's the easiest thing in life,” he said, 
”and I promise that vou shall never regret 
it-” 

"I trust you,” the young girl answered 
simply. 

Then she turned away, for she no doubt 
felt the awkwardness of talking to him across 
me of a secret which she had confided to me 
without letting him know that she had done 
so. Instinctively I turned to him, feeling 
that the moment had come for disregarding 
formality and making his acquaintance, 
since we were neighbors at table in a friend's 
house and I had known Miss Lorna so 
long. Besides, it is always interesting to 
talk with a man who is just going to do 
something verv dangerous or dramatic and 
who does riot guess that you know w hat he is 
about. 

M suppose you motored here from tow n, 
as you said you missed the train,” I said. 
“It's a gi*>d road, isn't it?” 

“Yes, I literally flew,” replied the dark 
man, with his gentle smile. "1 hope 
you’re not superstitious about thirteen at 
table?” 

“Not in the least* 11 I answered* “In the 
first place, I’m a fatalist about everything 
that doesn't depend on my own free will. 
As I have not the slightest intention of doing 
anything to shorten my life, it w ill certainly 
not come to ail abrupt cue) by any auto¬ 
suggestion arising from a silly supeMhion 
like that about thirteen. ” 
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<J Autosuggestion ? That's rather a new 
light on the old belief." 

“And secondly," I continued, “I don't 
believe in death. There is no such thing." 

"Really?" My neighbor seemed greatly 
surprised. “How do you mean:'" he 
asked. “I don't think I understand you." 

“I'm sure / don't," put in Miss Luma, 
and the silver laugh followed. She had 
overheard the conversation, and some of the 
others were listening, too. 

"You don't kill a book by translating 
it," I said, rather glad to expound my views. 
" Death is only a translation of life into 
another language. Thai’s what I mean.” 

“That's a most interesting point of 
view," observed the Thirteenth Ciuest 
thoughtfully. “ I never thought of the 
matter in that way before, though I've 
often seen the expression 1 translated' in 
epitaphs, Are vuu sure that vou are not 
indulging in a little paronomasia?" 

“What's that?" inquired the hard-fated 
lady, with all the contempt which a scholarly 
word deserves in polite society, 

l< It means punning," I answered. “Xu, 
I am not making a pun. Grave subjects 
do not lend themselves to low forms of 
humor. I assure you, I am quite in earnest. 
Death/ in the ordinary sense, is not a real 
phenomenon at ail, so long as there is any 
life in th? universe. It 5 s a name we apply 
lo a change we only partly understand," 

“ Learned discussions arc an awful bore, ” 
said the hard-faced lady very audibly. 

“ I don't advise you to argue the question 
too sharply with your neighbor there, ” 
laughed the master of the house, leaning 
forward and speaking to me. “He’ll geL 
the better of you! He's an expert at what 
you call ‘translating people into another 
language. 1 n 

If the man beside me was a famous sur¬ 
geon, as our host perhaps meant, it seemed 
to me that the remark was not in very good 
tii-lc. He looked more like a soldier. 

“ Docs our friend mean that you are in the 
army, and that you arc a dangerous 
person?" I asked of him. 

‘'No," he answered quiet 1 v, ,+ I'ni only 
a King's Messenger, and in my own opinion 
I'm not at all dangerous." 

“It must be ml her an active life,” I said, 
in order lo say something: ‘'coiKtanily 
coming and going, I suppose?'* 

Jf Yes, constantly." 

I felt that MEs Lorna was watching and 


listening, and I turned to her, only to find 
that she was again looking beyond toe, at 
mv neighbor, though he did not see her. 1 
remember her face very distinctly as it was 
just then; liie recollection is, in fact, the 
lust impression I retain of her matchless 
beauty, for I never saw her af'er that 
evening. 

It is something to have >ecn one of the 
most beautiful women in the world gazing 
at lire man who was more to her than life 
and all it held; it is something I cannot 
forget. But he did not return her look jusL 
then, for he had joined in the general con¬ 
versation. and verv soon afterward he prac¬ 
tically absorbed it. 

He talked well; more than well, marvel¬ 
ously; for before long even the lady with the 
hard face was listening spellbound, with the 
rest of us, lo his stories of nations and laics 
of men, brilliant descriptions, anecdotes or 
heroism and tenderness that were each a 
perfect coin from the mint of humanity, 
with dashes of daring \\ il, glimpses of a pro¬ 
found insight into the great mystery of the 
bevond, and now and then a manly com¬ 
ment on life that came straight from ihe 
heart: never, in all my long experience, 
have I heard poet, or scholar, nr soldier, or 
ruler of men talk as he did that evening. 
And as I listened I was more and more 
amazed that such a man should he but a 
simple King's Messenger, as lie said he wn* f 
earning a poor gentleman's living by carry¬ 
ing his majesty’s despatches from London 
lo the ends of the earth, and I made some 
sad and sober inward reflections on the vast 
difference between the gift of talking su¬ 
premely welt and the genius a man must 
have to accomplish even one little thing that 
muv endure in history, in literature, or in 
art. 

“Do you wonder that I love him?" 
whispered Miss Lorna. 

Even in the whisper I heard the glorious 
pride of the woman who loves altogether 
and wholly believes that there is no one like 
her chosen man. 

“No," I answered, “fur it is no wonder. 

I only hope- 11 I stopped* feeling that it 

would lie foolish and unkind lo express the 
doubt I felt. 

“You ho|»e that J may not be disap¬ 
pointed," said Miss Lorna, still almost in a 
wlii>|KT. “That was what you were going 
to say, Lm sure. " 

1 nodded, in spile of myself, and met 
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her eyes; tliey were full of a wonderful 

light. 

*‘No one was ever disnppointed in him,” 
she murmured—“no living being, neither 
man, nor woman, nor child. With him I 
shall have peace and love without end/' 

“Without end?” 

“Yes. Forever and everp 
■ After dinner we scattered through the 
great rooms in the soft evening light of 
mid-June, and by and by I was standing 
at an open window, with the mistress of the 
house, looking out across the garden* 

In the distance, Lorna was walking slowly 
away down the broad avenue with a tail 
man; and while they were still in sight, 
though far away, I am sure that I saw his 
arm steal round her as if he were drawing 
her on, and her head bent lovingly to his 
shoulder; and so they glided away into the 
twilight and disappeared. 

Then at last I turned to my hostess* “ Do 
you mind telling me the name of that man 
who came in late and talked so well?" I 
asked. “You all seemed to know him like 
an old friend*" 

She looked at me in profound surprise. 
*' Do you mean to say that you do not 
know who he is?” she asked. 


“No. I never met him before, He is a 
must extraordinary man to be only a Kingfs 
Messenger. ” 

“He is indeed the King’s Messenger, my 
dear friend. His name is Death.” 

1 dreamed this dream one afternoon last 
summer, dozing in my chair on deck, under 
ihe double awning, when the Aida was an¬ 
chored off Goletta, in sight of Carthage, and 
the cool north breeze was blowing down 
the deep gulf of Tunis. I must have been 
wakened by some slight sound from a bout 
alongside, for when 1 opened my eyes my 
man was standing a little way off, evidently 
waiting till I should finish my nap. He 
brought me a telegram which had just come 
on board, and I opened it rather drowsily, 
not expecting any particular news. 

It was from England, from a very dear 
friend. 

Lorna dwd suddenly last night at Church IhiiHty* 

That was all; the dream had been a 
message* 

“With him I shall have peace and love 
without end.” 

Thank Cod, I hear those words in her own 
voice, whenever I think of her. 



Night 

By Lucia Chamberlain 

Night lies over my roof till the timbers crack. 

His purple eye presses my window-pane, 

His finger thrusts in the keyhole chink, 

His long hair blows to the candle blink. 

Not i\ niche of the world hut is fulfilled of black* 

I have kindled a spark in his face—he shall quench it again. 

Take thy hand from my heart, lake thy shadow from mv back. 

O night, take thy foot from my door! 

Lo, man and the fire man hath kindled for light, 

Shall neither avail over thee in Ihv might? 

Dost thou ride my roof-beam evermore? 


'Across the hills how red upleaps the sun! 

In the face of his glory black die shadows of men's bodies run. 
Lo, night, I know Ihee now for all thou art— 

The shadow of man's heart. 
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ANY 3 T ears ago, on nay way 
from Hongkong to New 
York, I passed a week tn Sait 
Francisco. Along time had 
gone by since I had been in 
that city, during which my 
ventures in the Orient had 
prospered beyond my hope; 
[ was rich and could afford 
to revisit my own country to 


renew my friendship with such of the com¬ 
panions of my youth as still lived and re¬ 
membered me with the old affection. Chief 


of these* I hoped, was Mohun Dampier* an 
old schoolmate with whom I had held a 


desultory correspondence which had long 
ceased, as is the way of correspondence be¬ 
tween men. You may have observed that 


the indisposition to write a merely social 
letter is in the ratio of the square of the 
distance between you and vour corre¬ 
spondent. It is a law, 

I remembered Dam pier as a handsome, 
strong young fellow' of scholarly tastes* with 
an aversion to work and a marked indiffer- 


enoe to many of the things that the world 
cares for* including wealth, of which, how¬ 
ever, he had inherited enough to put him 
beyond the reach of want. In his family, 
one of the oldest and most aristocratic in the 


country; it was, I think, a matter of pride that 
no member of it had ever been in trade or 


politics, or suffered any kind of distinction. 
Mohun was a trifle sentimental, and had in 
him a singular vein of superstition, which 
led him to the study of all manner of occult 


subjects, although hjs sane mental health 
safeguarded him against fantastic and peril¬ 
ous faiths. He made daring incursions into 
the realm of the unreal without renouncing 


his residence in the partly surveyed and 
charted region of what we are pleased to call 
certitude. 

The night of my visit to him was stormy. 
The Californian winter was on, and the in¬ 
cessant rain plashed in the deserted streets, 
or* lifted by irregular gusts of wind, was 
hurled against the houses with incredible 
fun\ With no small difficulty my cabman 
found the right place, away out toward the 
ocean beach, in a sparsely'populated suburb. 
The dwelling* a rather ugly one, apparently* 
stood in the center of its grounds, which* as 
nearly as I could make out in the gloom, 
were destitute of either flowers or grass. 
Three or four trees, writhing and moaning 
in the torment of the tempest, appeared to be 
trying to escape from their dismal environ¬ 
ment and take the chance of finding a letter 
one out at sea. The house was a two-story 
brick structure with a lower, a story higher* 
at one comer. In a window of that was the 
only visible light. Something in the ap¬ 
pearance of the place made me shudder, a 
performance that may have Wen assisted by 
a rill of rain-water down my hack as I scut¬ 
tled to cover in the doorway. 

In answer to my note apprising him of my 
wish to call, Dampler had written, “ Don't 
ring—open the dew and come up/ 3 I did 
sa The staircase was dimly lighied by a 
single gas-jet at the top of the second flight. 
I managed to reach the landing without dis¬ 
aster and entered bv ail open door into the 
lighted square room of the tower. Dumpier 
came forward in gown and slippers to receive 
me, giving me the greeting that I wished, 
and if I had held a thought that it might 
im >re fitly have been accorded me at the front 
door the first look at him dispelled It, 
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He was not the same. Hardly past mid* 
die age, he had gone gray and had acquired 
a pronounced stoop. His figure was thin 
and angular, his face deeply lined, his com¬ 
plexion dead-while, without a touch of 
color. His eyes, unnaturally large, glowed 
with a fire that was almost uncanny. 

He seated me, proffered a cigar, and with 
grave and obvious sincerity assured me of 
the pleasure that it gave him to meet me. 
Some unimportant conversation followed, 
but ah the while I was dominated by a mel¬ 
ancholy sense of the great change in him. 
This he must have perceived, for he sud¬ 
denly said with a bright enough smile, 
" You are disappointed in me —non sum 
quails eram ,” 

I hardly knew what to reply, but man¬ 
aged to say, 44 Why, really, I don't know: 
your Latin is about the same. 1 ’ 

He brightened again. "No,'* he said, 
“ being a dead language, it grows in ap¬ 
propriateness. But please have the patience 
to wait: where I am going there is perhaps a 
better tongue. Will you care to have a 
message in it? 1 ’ 

The smile faded as he spoke, and as he 
concluded he was looking into my eyes 
with a gravity that distressed me. Yet I 
would not surrender myself to his mood, 
nor permit him to see how deeply his pre¬ 
science of death affected me. 

“I fancy that it will be long/ 1 I £aid, 
14 before human speech will cease to serve 
our need; and then the need* with its pos¬ 
sibilities of service, will have passed.” 

He made no reply, and I too was silent, 
for the talk had taken a dispiriting turn, yet 
I knew not how to give it a more agreeable 
character. Suddenly, in a pause of the 
storm, when the dead silence was utmost 
startling by contrast with the previous up¬ 
roar, 1 heard a gentle tapping, which ap¬ 
peared to come from the wall behind my 
chair. The sound was such as might have 
been made by a human hand, not as upon a 
door by one asking admittance, but rather, 
1 thought, as an agreed signal, an assurance 
of some one’s presence in an adjoining 
room; most of us, I fancy, have had more 
experience of such communications than we 
would care to relate. I glanced at Dampier. 
If possibly there was something of amuse¬ 
ment in the look he did not observe it He 
appeared to have forgotten my presence, 
and was staring at the wall behind me with 
an expression in his eyes that I am unable to 


name, although my memory of it is as vivid 
to-day as was my sense of it then. The 
situation was embarrassing; I rose to take 
my leave. At this he seemed suddenly 
to recover himself. 

'‘Please be sealed,” he said; "it is 
nothing—no one is there.” 

But the tapping was repeated, and with 
the same gentle, slow insistence as before. 

" Pardon me,” I said, " it is late. May l 
call to-morrow?” 

He smiled — a little mechanically, I 
thought* "It is very delicate of you,” said 
he, “butquite needless. Really, this is the 
only room in the tower, and no one is there. 
At least-” He left the sentence incom¬ 

plete, rose, and threw up a window, the only 
opening in the wall from which the sound 
seemed to come* " See. ” 

Not clearly knowing what else to do, I 
followed him to the window and looked out. 
A street-lamp some little distance away gave 
enough light through the murk of the rain 
that was'again falling in torrents to make it 
entirely plain that " no one was there. ” In 
truth there was nothing but the sheer blank 
wall of the tower. 

Dampier dosed the window and signing 
me to my seat resumed his own. 

The incident was not in itself particu¬ 
larly mysterious; any one of a dozen ex¬ 
planations was possihlc (though none oc¬ 
curred tonic), yet it impressed me strangely, 
the more, perhaps, from ray friend’s effort 
to reassure me, which seemed lo dignify it 
with a certain significance and importance. 
He had proved I hat no one was there, but in 
that fact lav all the interest; and he prof¬ 
fered no explanation. His silence was ir¬ 
ritating and made me resentful. 

"My good friend," I said, somewhat 
ironically, I fear, ‘*1 am not disposed to 
question vour right In harbor as many 
spooks as you find agreeable to your taste 
and consistent with your notions of com¬ 
panionship; that is no business of mine. 
But being just a plain man of affairs, mostly 
of this world, I find spooks needless to my 
peace and comfort. I am going to my 
hotel, where my fellow-guests are still in the 
flesh.” 

It was not a very civil speech, but he 
manifested no feeling about it, " Kindly 
remain,” he sud, " l am grateful for your 
presence here. What you have heard to¬ 
night I have believed myself to have heard 
twice before, Xmv I know it was no iUu- 
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sion. That £3 much to me—more than you 
know. Have a fresh cigar and a good slock 
of patience while I Cell you the story. 11 

The rain was now failing more steadily, 
with a low, monotonous susurration, inter¬ 
rupted at long intervals by the sudden slash¬ 
ing of the boughs of the trees as the wind 
rose and failed. The night was well ad¬ 
vanced, but both sympathy and curiosity 
held me a willing listener to my friend's 
monologue, which I did not interrupt by a 
single word from beginning to end. 

** Ten years ago , u he said, “ I occupied a 
ground-door apartment in one of a row of 
houses, all alike, away at the other end of 
the town, on what we call Rincon Hill. 
This had been the best quarter of San 
Francisco, but had fallen into neglect and 
decay, partly because the primitive char¬ 
acter of its domestic architecture no longer 
suited the maturing tastes of our wealthy 
citizens, partly because certain public im¬ 
provements had made a wreck of it. The 
row of dwellings in one of which I lived 
stood a little way back from the street, each 
having a miniature garden, separated from 
its neighbors by low iron fences and bisected 
with mathematical precision by a gravel 
walk from gate to door. 

“One morning as I was leaving my 
lodging 1 observed a young girl entering the 
adjoining garden on the left. It was a 
warm day in June, and she was lightly 
gowned in white. From her shoulders 
hung a broad straw hat profusely decorated 
with flowers and wonderfully berrbboned in 
the fashion of the time. My attention was 
not long held by the exquisite simplicity of 
her costume, for no one could look at her 
face and think of anything earthly. Do not 
fear; I shall not profane it by description; 
it was beautiful exceedingly. All that I had 
ever seen or dreamed of loveliness was in 
that matchless living picture by the hand of 
the Divine Artist. So deeply did it move 
me that, without a thought of the impro¬ 
priety of the act, I unconsciously bared my 
head, as a devout Catholic or well-bred 
Protestant uncovers before an image of the 
Blessed Virgin. The maiden showed no 
displeasure; she merely turned her glorious 
dark eyes upon me with a look that made me 
catch my breath, and without other recogni¬ 
tion of my act passed into the house. For a 
moment I stood motionless, hat in hand, 
painfully conscious of my rudeness, yet so 
dominated by the emotion inspired by that 
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vision of incomparable beauty that my 
penitence'was less poignant than it should 
have been. Then I went my way, leaving 
my heart behind. In the natural course of 
things I should probably have remained 
away until nightfall, but by the middle of 
the afternoon I was back in the little garden, 
affecting an interest in the few foolish 
flowers that I had never before observed. 
My hope was vain; she did not appear. 

“To a night of unrest succeeded a day of 
expectation and disappointment, but on the 
day after, as I wandered aimlessly about the 
neighborhood, I met her. Of course I did 
not repeat my folly of uncovering, nor 
venture by even so much as too long a look 
to manifest an interest in her; yet my heart 
was beating audibly. I trembled and con¬ 
sciously colored as she turned her big black 
eyes upon me with a look of obvious recog¬ 
nition entirely devoid of boldness or co¬ 
quetry. 

“I will not weary you with particulars; 
many times afterward I met the maiden, 
yet never cither addressed her or sought to 
fix her attention. Nor did I take any action 
toward making her acquaintance. Perhaps 
my forbearance, requiring so supreme an 
effort of self-denial, will not be entirely clear 
to you. That I was heels over head in love 
is true, but who can overcome his habit of 
thought, or reconstruct his character? I 
was what some foolish persons arc pleased 
to call, and others, more foolish, are pleased 
to be called—an aristocrat; and despite her 
beauty, her charms and graces, the girl was 
not of my class. I had learned her name— 
which it is needless to speak—and something 
of her family. She was an orphan, a de¬ 
pendent niece of the impossible, elderly fat 
woman in whose lodging-house she lived. 
My income was small, and I lacked the 
talent for marrying; it is perhaps a gift. 
An alliance with that family would con¬ 
demn me to their manner of life, part me 
from my books and studies, and, in a social 
sense, reduce me to the ranks. It is easy to 
deprecate such considerations as these, and 
I have not retained myself for the defense. 
Let judgment be entered against me, but, 
in strict justice, all my ancestors for genera¬ 
tions should be made co-defendants, and I be 
permitted to plead in mitigation of punish¬ 
ment the imperious mandate of heredity. 
To a mesalliance of that kind ever)' globule 
of my ancestral blood spoke in opposition. 
In brief, my tastes, habits, instinct, with 
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whatever of reason my love had left me— 
all fought against it. Moreover, I was an 
irreclaimable sentimentalist, and found a 
subtle charm in an impersonal and spiritual 
relation, which acquaintance might vulgar- 
tee and marriage would certainly dispel, 
No woman, I argued, is what this lovely 
creature seems. Love is a delicious dream; 
why should 1 bring about my own awaken¬ 
ing? 

" The course dictated by all this sense 
and sentiment was obvious. Honor, pride, 
prudence, preservation of my ideals—all 
commanded me to go away, but for that I 
was too weak. The utmost that I could do 
by a mighty effort of will was to cease meet¬ 
ing the girl, and that I did. I even avoided 
the chance encounters of the garden, leaving 
my lodging only when I knew that she had 
gone to her music lessons, and returning 
after nightfall. Vet all the while I was as 
one in a trance, indulging the most fasci¬ 
nating fancies and ordering my entire intel¬ 
lectual life in accordance with my dream. 
Ah, my friend, as one whose actions have a 
traceable relation to reason and considera¬ 
tions of worldly expediency, you cannot 
know the fool's paradise in which I lived. 

“ One evening the devil put it into my 
head to be an unspeakable idiot. By ap¬ 
parently careless and purposeless question¬ 
ing I learned from my gossipy landlady that 
the young woman's bedroom adjoined my 
own, a party wall between. Yielding to a 
sudden and coarse impulse, I gently rapped 
on the wall. There was no response, natu¬ 
rally, but I was in no mood to accept 
rebuke. A madness was upon me, and I 
repeated the folly, the offense, but again inef¬ 
fectually, and I had the decency to desist. 

"An hour later, while absorbed in some 
of my infernal studies, I heard, or thought I 
heard, my signal answered. Flinging down 
my books, I sprang to the wall and as stead¬ 
ily as my beating heart would permit gave 
three slow taps upon it. This time the re¬ 
sponse was distinct, unmistakable; one, 
two, three—an exact repetition of my signal. 
That was all I could elicit, but it was enough 
—too much. 

JJ The next evening, and for many even¬ 
ings afterward, that folly went on, I always 
having 'the last word.' During the whole 
period I was deliriously happy, but with the 
perversity of my nature I persevered in my 
resolution not to see her. Then, as I 
should have expected, I got no further an¬ 


swers. 'She is disgusted/ I said to myself, 
'with what she thinks my timidity in mak¬ 
ing no more definite advances 1 ; and 1 re¬ 
solved to seek her and make her acquaint¬ 
ance and—what ? I did not know, nor do 1 
now know, what might have come of it. I 
only know that I passed days and days try¬ 
ing to meet her, and all in vain; she was 
invisible as well as inaudible. I haunted 
the streets where we had met, but she did 
not come. From my window I watched the 
garden in front of her house, but she passed 
neither in nor out. 1 fell into the deepest 
dejection, believing that she had gone away, 
yet I took no steps to resolve my doubt by 
inquiry of my landlady, to whom, indeed, 1 
had taken an unconquerable aversion from 
her having once spoken of the girl with less 
of reverence than I thought befitting. 

"There came a fateful night. Worn out 
with emotion, irresolution, and despondency 
I had retired early and fallen into such sleep 
as was still possible to me. In the middle 
of the night somethin g—some malign power 
bent upon the wrecking of my peace for¬ 
ever—caused me to open my eyes and sit up, 
wide awake and listening intently for I knew r 
not what. Then I thought I heard a faint 
tapping on the wall—the mere ghost of the 
familiar signal. In a few moments it was 
repealed: one, two, three—no louder than 
before, but addressing a sense alert and 
strained to receive it. I ivas about to reply 
when the Adversary of Peace again inter¬ 
vened in my affairs with a rascally sugges¬ 
tion of retaliation. She had long and cruelly 
ignored me; now I should ignore her. In¬ 
credible fatuity—may God forgive it! All 
the rest of the night I lay awake, fortifying 
my obstinacy with shameless justifications 
and—listening. 

“Late the next morning, us I was leaving 
the house, I met my landlady, entering. 

'“Good morning, Mr. Sampler, 1 she 
said. 1 Have you heard the news?' 

“I replied in words that I had heard no 
news, in manner that I did not care to hear 
any. The man ncr escaped her observa t i on. 

a 1 About the sick young lady next door.' 
she babbled on. fi What! you did not know ? 
Why, she has been ill for weeks. Anil 
now-r — 1 

" I almost sprang upon her. ‘ And now, ■ 
I cried, ‘now what?' 

"'She is dead.' 

"That is not the whole story. In the 
middle of the night the patient, awakening 
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Yule Song 

By Clinton Scollard 

An opal sheen is on the snow; 

(A ho! and a heigh-ho!) 

Then who would not a-footing go 
To pluck the sprays of holly? 
Then who would not a-roving go 
To pluck the bonny mistletoe? 

(A hot and a heigh-ho! 

And out on melancholy !i 

Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
(Q piper, play a merry tune!) 

Will lail and lass, with nimble shuon, 
Seek out the sprays of holly, 
Seek out the mistletoe, a boon 
Thafssweeter than the rose in June, 
({y pi per , play this merry tune^ 
Away with melancholy t) 


from a long stupor after a week of ddirium 1 
had asked—it was her last utterance—that 
her bed be moved to the opposite side of the 
room. Those in attendance had thought 
the request a vagary of her delirium, but had 
complied. And there the poor passing soul 
had exerted its failing will to restore a 
broken connection—a golden thread of 
sentiment between its innocence and a 
monstrous baseness owning a Idmdj bruta! 
allegiance to the Law of Self, 

11 What reparation could I make? Are 
there masses that can be said for the repose 
of souls that are abroad such nights as this 
—spirits r blown about by the viewless 
winds'—coming in the storm and darkness 
with signs and portents, hints of memory 
and presages of doom? 


“This is the third visitation. On the 
first occasion I was too skeptical to do more 
than verify by natural methods the char¬ 
acter of the incident; on the second* 1 
responded to the signal after it had been 
several times repeated, but without result. 
To-night’s recurrence completes the fatal 
triad * expounded by Pa rap elms Nccro- 
mantius There is no more to telL tJ 
When Dumpier had finished his story I 
could think of nothing relevant that I cared 
to say, and to question him would have been 
a hideous impertinence, I rose and hade 
him good night in a way to convey to him a 
sense of my sympathy, which he silently 
acknowledged by a pressure of the hand. 
That night, alone with his Sorrow and re¬ 
morse* he passed into the Unknown. 
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_^/1 II AT sort of inhabitants may 
Mars possess? 

To lhis question I Rave a 
certain amount of attention 
jnHft > taHi years ago when I was . 

Hi preparing a story called 

J\ , \ "The War nf the Worlds/ 1 
in which the Martians are 
supposed to attack the 
earth; hut since that lime 
much valuable work has been done upon 
that planet, and one comes to this question 
again with an ampler equipment of infor¬ 
mation, and prepared to consider it from 
new points of view. 

I'articular!) notable and suggestive in the 
new literature of the subject is the work of 
my friend, Mr. Percival Lowell, nf the 
Lowell (>bscrvatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, to 
whose publications, and especially his 
“Mats and its Canals/' I am greatly in¬ 
debted, This book contains a full state¬ 
ment uf the case, and a very convincing case 
it is, not only for the belief that Mars is 


habitable, but that it is inhabited by crea¬ 
tures nf sufficient energy and engineering 
science to make canals beside which our 
greatest human achievements pale into in¬ 
significance. He docs not, however, enter 
into any speculation as to the form or ap¬ 
pearance of these creatures, whether they 
are human, quasi-human, supermen, nr 
creatures of a shape and likeness quite dif¬ 
ferent from our own. Necessarily such an 
inquiry must lie at present a speculation of 
the boldest description, a high imaginative 
flight, but at the same time it is by no 
means an unconditioned one. We are 
bound by certain facts and certain con¬ 
siderations. We are already forbidden bv 
definite knowledge to adopt any foolish 
fantastic hobgoblin or any artistic ideal that 
comes into our heads and call it a Martian. 
Certain facts about Mars we definitely 
know, and we arc not entitled to imagine 
any Martians that are not in accordance 
with these facts. 

When i me sfteaks of Martians one is apt 
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to think only of those canal builders, those 
beings who, if we are to accept Mr. Lowell's 
remarkably well-sustained conclusions, now 
irrigate with melting polar snows and culti¬ 
vate what were once the ocean beds of their 
drying planet. But after all they cannot 
live there alone? they can be but a part of 
the natural history of Mars in just the same 
way that man is but a part of the natural 
history of the earth. They must have been 
evolved from other related types, and so we 
must necessarily give our attention to the 
general flora and fauna of this world we are 
invading in imagination before we can hope 
to deal at all reasonably with the ruling 
species, 

DOES UFE EXIST ON HAAS ? 

And, firstly, will there be a flora and 
fauna at all ? Is it valid to suppose that upon 
Mars we should find the same distinction 
between vegetable and animal that we have 
upon the earth ? For the affirmative answer 
to that an excellent case can be made. The 
basis upon which all life rests on this planet 
ls the green plant. The green plant alone is 
able to convert really dead inorganic matter 
into living substance, and this it does, as 
everybody knows nowadays, by the peculiar 
virtue of its green coloring matter, chloro- 
phyl, in the presence of sunshine. All 
other animated things live directly or indi¬ 
rectly upon the substance of green leaved 
plants. Either they eat vegetable food 
directly, or they eat it indirectly by eating 
other creatures which live on vegetable 
food. Now upon this earth it is manifest 
that nature has tried innumerable expert 
ments and made countless beginnings. Yet 
she has never produced any other means 
than chlorophyl whereby inorganic matter, 
that is \o say, soil and minerals and in¬ 
gredients out of the air, can be built up 
into living matter. It is plausible, there¬ 
fore, to suppose that on Mars also, if 
there is life, chlorophyl will lie at the base 
of the edifice; in other words, that there 
will be a vegetable kingdom. And our 
supposition is greatly strengthened by the 
fact upon which Mr. Lowell lays stress, 
that, as the season which corresponds to 
our spring arrives, those great areas of 
the Martian surface that were once ocean- 
beds are suffused with a distinct bluish 
green hue. It is not the yellow-green of 
a leafing poplar or oak-tree; it is the 
bluish green of a springtime pine. 


This all seems to justify u* in assuming 
a flora at least upon Mars, a green vegetable 
kingdom after the fashion of our earthly one. 
Let us ask now how far we may assume 
likeness. Is an artist justified in drawing 
grass and wheat* oaks and elms and roses in 
a Martian landscape? Is it probable that 
evolution has gone upon exactly parallel 
lines on the two planets? Well, here again 
w'e have definite facts upon which to base 
our answer. We know enough to say that 
the vegetable forms with which we are 
familiar upon the earth would not “do, ,J 
as people say, on Mars, and we can even 
indicate in general terms in what manner 
they would differ. They would not do be¬ 
cause, firstly, the weight of things at the 
surface of Mars is not half what it would 
be upon the earth, and, secondly* the gen¬ 
eral atmospheric conditions are very differ¬ 
ent. Whatever else they may be the Martian 
herbs and trees must be adapted to these 
conditions, 

PROBABLE APPEARANCE OF THE 
MARTIAN FLORA 

Let us inquire how the first of these two 
considerations will make them differ. The 
force of gravity upon the surface of their 
planet is just three-eighths of its force upon 
this earth; a pound of anything here would 
weigh six ounces upon Mars. Therefore 
the stem or stalk that carries the leaves and 
flowers of a terrestrial plant would be need¬ 
lessly and wasiefully stout and strong upon 
Mars; the Martian stems and stalks will all 
be slenderer and finer and the texture of the 
plant itself laxer. The limit of height and 
size in terrestrial plants is probably de¬ 
termined largely by the work needed to raise 
nourishment from the roots to their topmost 
points. That work would be so much less 
upon Mars that it seems reasonable to ex¬ 
pect bigger plants there than any that grow 
upon the earth. 

Larger, slighter, slenderer; is that all w t c 
can say? No, for we have still to consider 
the difference in the atmosphere. This is 
thinner upon Mars than it is upon the earth, 
and it has less moisture, for vve hardly ever 
see thick clouds there, and rain must be in¬ 
frequent. Snow occurs nearly everywhere 
all the year round, but the commonest of 
all forms of precipitation upon Mars would 
seem to be dew and hoar frost. Now the 
shapes of leaves with which we are most 
familiar are largely determined by rainfall, 
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by the need of supporting the hammering 
of raindrops and of guiding the resulting 
moisture downward and outward to the 
nxitlets below. To these chief necessities 
we owe the handlike arrangement of the 
maple- and chestnut-leaf and the beautiful 
tracery of fibers that forms their skeletons. 
These leaves are admirable in rain but 
ineffectual against snow and frost; snow 
crushes them down, frost destroys them, 
and wiLh the approach of winter they are 
shed. But the Martian tree-leaf will be 
more after the fashion of a snowfall-meeting 
leaf, spiky perhaps like the pine-tree needle. 
Only, unlike the pine-tree needle, it has to 
meet not a snowy winter but a dry, frost¬ 
bitten, sunless winter, and then probably it 
will shrivel and fall. And since the great 
danger for a plant in a dry air is desiccation, 
we may expect these Martian leaves 10 
have thick cuticles, just as the cactus has. 
Moreover, since moisture will come to the 
Martian plant mainly from below in season¬ 
al floods from the melting of the snow-caps, 
and not as rain from above, the typical 
Martian plant will probably be tall and have 
its bunches and dusters of spiky bluish 
green leaves upon uplifting reedy stalks. 

Of course there will be an infinite variety 
of species of plants upon Mars as upon the 
earth, hut these will be the general char¬ 
acteristics of the vegetation. 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

Now this conception of the Martian vege¬ 
tation as mainly a jungle of big, slender, 
stalky, lax-textured, flood-fed plants with 
a great shock of fleshy, rather formless 
leaves above, and no doubt with as various 
a display of flowers and fruits as our earthly 
flora, prepares the ground for the considera¬ 
tion of the Martian animals. It is a matter 
of common knowledge nowadays how 
closely related is the structure of every 
animal to the food it consumes. Different 
food, different animals, has almost axiomatic 
value, and the very' peculiar nature of the 
Martian flora is in itself sufficient to dispel 
the idea of our meeting beasts with any 
close analogy to terrestrial species* We shall 
find no flies nur sparrows nor dogs nor cats 
on Mars. But we shall probably find a sort 
of insect life fluttering high amidst the 
vegetation, and breeding during the summer 
heats in the flood-water below. In the 
winter it will encyst and hibernate. Its di¬ 
mensions may be a little bigger than those 


ruling among the terrestrial insccta; but 
the mode of breathing by tracheal tubes, 
which distinguishes insects, very evidently 
(and very luckily for us) sets definite limits 
to insect size. Perhaps these limits are the 
same upon Mars, We cannot tell. Per¬ 
haps they are even smaller; the thinner air 
may preclude even the developments we 
find upon the earth in that particular line. 
Still there is plenty of justification if an 
artist were to draw a sort of butterfly or moth 
fluttering about, or antlike creatures scam¬ 
pering up and down the stems of a Martian 
jungle. Many of them perhaps will have 
sharp hard proboscides to pierce the tough 
cuticle of the plants. 

no fish on The planet 

But, and here is a curious difference, 
there are perhaps no fish or fishlike creatures 
on Mars at all. In the lor^g Martian winter 
alt the water seems either to drift to the pules 
and freeze there as snow or to freeze as ice 
along the water-courses; there are only flood- 
lakes and water-canals in £pj^ng and sum¬ 
mer. And forms of life that trusted to gills or 
any method of under-water breathing must 
have been exterminated upon Mars ages 
ago. On earth the most successful air- 
breathing device is the lung. Lungs carry 
it universally. Only tyjics of creatures that 
are fitted with lung$ manage to grow to any 
considerable size out of water in nur world. 
Even the lobsters anti scorpions and 
spiders and such like large crustacean and 
insect-like forms that come up into the air 
can do so only by sinking their gills into 
deep pits to protect them from evaporation 
and so producing a sort of inferior imitation 
of a lung. Then and then only can they 
breathe without their breathing - organs 
drying up. The Martian air is thinner and 
drier than ours, and we conclude therefore 
that there is still more need than on earth 
fur well-protected and capacious lungs. Il 
follows that the Martian fauntf will run to 
large chests. And the lowest ty[Jes of large 
beast there will be amphibious creatures 
which will swim about and breed in the 
summer waters and bury themselves in mud 
at the apprnach of winter. Even these may 
have been competed out of existence by air- 
inhaling swimmers. That is the fate our 
terrestrial amphibia seem to be undergoing 
at the present time. 

Here then is one indication for u picture 
of a Martian animal: it must bo built with 
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more lung space than the corresponding 
terrestrial form. And the same reason that 
will make the vegetation laxcr and flimsier 
will make the forms of the Martian animal 
kingdom taxer and flimsier and either larger 
or else slenderer than earthly types. 

Much that we have already determined 
comes in here again to help us to further 
generalizations. Since the Martian vege¬ 
tation will probably run big and tall, there 
will be among these big-chested creatures 
climbing forms and leaping and flying 
forms, all engaged in seeking food among its 
crests and branches. And a thing cannot 
leap or fly without a well-placed head and 
good eyes. So an imaginative artist may 
put in head and eyes, and the mechanical 
advantages of a fore-and-aft arrangement 
of the body are so great that it is difficult to 
suppose them without some sort of back¬ 
bone, Since the Martian vegetation has 
become adapted to seasonal flood con¬ 
ditions there will be not only fliers and 
climbers but waders—long-legged forms. 
Well, here we get something—fliers, climb¬ 
ers, and waders, with a sort of backbone. 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

Now let us bring in another fact, the fact 
that the Martian year is just twice the 
length of ours and alternates between hot 
summer sunshine, like the sunshine we 
experience on high mountains, and a long, 
frost-bitten winter. The day, too, has the 
length of a terrestrial day, and because of the 
thin air will have just the quick changes 
from heat to cold we find on this planet on 
the high mountains. This means that all 
these birds and beasts must be adapted to 
great changes of temperature. To meet 
that they must be covered with some thick, 
air-holding, non-conducting covering, some¬ 
thing analogous to fur or feathers, which 
they can molt or thin out in summer and 
renew' for the winter's bitterness. This is 
much more probable than that they will 
be scaly or bare-skinned like our earthly 
lizards and snakes; and since they will need 
to have fur or down outside their frame¬ 
works, their skeletons, which will be made 
up of very light slender bones, will probably 
be within. Moreover, the chances are that 
they will be fitied with the best known con¬ 
trivances for protecting their young in the 
earliest stages from cold and danger. On 
earth the best known arrangement is the one 
that prevails among most of the higher land 


animals, the device of bringing forth living 
young at a high stage of development. 
This is the "hard life" arrangement as dis¬ 
tinguished from the easy-going, sunshiny, 
tropical, lay-an-egg-and-leave-it method, 
and Martian conditions are evidently 
harder than ours. So these big-chested, 
furry or feathery or downy Martian animals 
will probably be very like our mammalia in 
these respects. All this runs off easily and 
plausibly from the facts we know. 

THE RULING INHABITANTS 

And now' we are in a better position to 
consider those ruling inhabitants who made 
the gigantic canal-system of Mars, those 
creatures of human or superhuman intelli¬ 
gence, who, unless Mr. Lowell is no more 
than a fantastic visionary, have taken Mars 
in hand to rule and order and cultivate 
systematically and completely, as I believe 
some day man will take this earth. Clearly 
these ruling beings will have been evolved 
out of some species or other of those 
mammal-like animals, just as man has been 
evolved from among the land animals of 
this globe. Perhaps they will have ex¬ 
terminated all those other forms of animal 
life as man is said to be exterminating all the 
other forms of animal life here, I have 
written above of Ootids and swamps and 
jungles to which life has adapted itself, hut 
perhaps that stage is over now upon Mars 
altogether. It must have been a long ami 
life-molding stage, but now* it may be at an 
end. Mr. Lowell, judging by the uniform 
and orderly succession of what he calls the 
^fallow” brown and then of the bluish 
green tints upon the low-lying areas of Mars, 
is inclined to think that this is the rase and 
that all the fertile area of the planet has been 
reclaimed from nature and is under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

HOW LIKE TERRESTRIAL HUMANITY? 

How far are these beings likely to resemble 
terrestrial humanity? 

There are certain features in which they 
are likely to resemble us. The quasi- 
mammalian origin we have supposed for 
them implies a quasi-human appearance. 
They will probably have heads anti eyes and 
backboned bodies, and since they must have 
big brains, because of their high intelligence, 
and since almost all creatures with big 
brains tend to have them forward in their 
heads near their eyes, these Martians will 
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probably have big shapely skulls. Hut 
they will in all likelihood be larger in size 
than humanity two and Iwo-lhirds times 
the mass of a man, perhaps That does not 
mean, however that they will be two and 
Iwo-lhirds times as tall, but, allowing for the 
taxer texture of things un Mars, it may be 
that they will he half as tail again when 
standing up. And as likely as not they will 
be covered with feathers or fur. I do not 
know, I do not know if anyone knows, why 
man, unlike the generality of mammals, is a 
bare-skinned animal. I can find, however, 
no necessarv reason to make me believe the 
Martians are bare-skinned. 

Will they stand up or go on four legs or 
six? I know of no means of answering that 
question with any certainly But there are 
considerations that point to the Martian's 
being a biped. There seems to be a general 
advantage in a land-going animal having 
four legs; it is the prevailing pattern un 
earth, and even among the inserts there is 
often a tendency to suppress one pair of 
the six legs and use only four fur going. 
However, this condition is by no means 
universal. A multitude of types, like the 
squirrel, the rat, and the monkey, can be 
found which tend to use the hind legs 
chiefly for walking and to sit up and handle 
things with the fore limbs Such species 
lend to be exceptionally intelligent. There 
can be no doubt of the immense part the de¬ 
velopment of the hand has played in the 
education of the human intelligence. So 
that it would be quite natural to imagine the 
Martians as big-headed* deep-chested bi¬ 
peds* grotesquely caricaturing humanity 
with arms and hands 

But that is only one of several almost 
equally plausible jxtssibilElies. One thing 
we may rely upon’ the Martians must have 
some prehensile organ, primarily Ijocause 
the development of intelligence is almost 
unthinkable without it, and, secondly, 
because in no other way could they get their 
engineering done. It h stranger to our 
imaginations, but no less reasonable, to 
suppose, instead of a hand, an elephant-like 
prulniscis, or n group of tentacles or pm- 
buscis-likc organs. Nature has a limitless 
imagination, never repeats exactly, and 
perhaps, after all, the chances lie in the di¬ 
rection of a greater un likeness to the human 
shape lhan these forms 1 have ventured to 
suggest. 

How wild and extravagant all tins reads! 


One tries to picture feather-covered men 
nine or ten feet tall, with proboscides and 
several feet, and one feels a kind of disgust 
of the imagination. Yet wild and extrava¬ 
gant as these dim visions of unseen creatures 
may seem, it is logic and ascertained fact 
that forces us toward the belief that some 
such creatures are living *tcm\ And, after 
all has the reader ever looked at a cow 
and tried to imagine how it would fed to 
tome upon such a creature with its knobs 
and horns and queer projections suddenly 
for the first time ? 

MARTIAN CIVILIZATION 

I have purposely abstained in this paper 
from going on to another possibility of 
Martian life. Man on this earth has 
already done much to supplement his 
bodily deficiencies with artificial aids— 
clothes, boots, tools* corsets, false teeth, 
false eyes, wigs, armor, and so forth The 
Martians are probably far more intellectual 
than men and more scientific, and beside 
their history the civilization of humanity is 
a thing of yesterday* What may they not 
have contrived in the way of artificial sup- 
ports, artificial limbs, and the like? 

Finally, here is a thought that may he 
reassuring to any reader who finds these 
Martians alarming Tf a man were Lrans 
ferred suddenly to the surface of Mars he 
would find himself immensely exhilarated 
so soon as he had got over a slight mountain- 
sickness. He would weigh not one-half 
what He does upon the earth, he would 
prance and leap, he would lift twice his 
utmost earthly burden with ease. But if a 
Martian came to the earth his weight would 
bear him down like a cope of lead. He 
would weigh two and two-thirds times his 
Martian weight, and he would probably 
find existence insufferable. His limbs 
would not support him* Perhaps he would 
die, self-crushed, at once. When 1 wrote 
^The War of the Worlds.* 1 in which the 
Martians invade the earth, I had to tackle 
this difficulty. It puzzled me for a lime, 
and then I used that idea of mechanical 
aids, and made my Martians mere bodi¬ 
less brains with tentacles, subsisting by 
suction without any digestive process and 
carrying their weight about, not on living 
bodies but on wonderfully devised machines. 
But for all that, as a reader here and there 
may recall, terrestrial conditions were in the 
end too much for them. 



I 



HE THKLST FORWARD HIS HEAD AND SAW THE REFLECTION OF HIS 
FACE, AS IN A MIRROR 


VJh Wat"! 







I.^TTTE REVIEW AS A FORM OF WELCOME 

NR summer night a man 
>uiih 1 on a low hill overlook¬ 
ing a considerable expanse 
of forest and field. By the 
full moon hanging low in 
the west he knew what he 
might not have known other¬ 
wise: that It was near the 
hour of dawn, A light mist 
lay along the earth, partly 
veiling the lower features of the landscape, 
but above it the taller trees showed in well- 
defined masses against a dear sky. Two or 
three farmhouses were visible Lhrough the 
haze, but in none of them, naturally, was a 
light. Nowhere, indeed, was any sign or sug¬ 
gestion of life except the barking of a distant 
dog, which, repeated with mechanical itera¬ 
tion, served rather to accentuate than dispel 
the loneliness of the scene. 

The man looked curiously about him on 
all sides, as one who among familiar sur¬ 
roundings is unable to determine his exact 
place and part in the scheme of things. It is 
so, perhaps, that we shall act when, risen from 
the dead, we await the call to judgment. 

A hundred yards aw ay was a straight road, 
gleaming white in the moonlight. Endeav¬ 
oring to orient himself, as a surveyor or navi¬ 
gator might say, the man moved his eyes 
slowly along its visible length and, at a dis¬ 
tance of a quarter-mile to the south of his 
station, saw, dim and gray in the haze, a 
group of horsemen riding to the north. Be¬ 
hind them were men afoot, marching in 
column, with gleaming ride-barrels aslant 
above their shoulders. They moved slowly 
and in silence. Another group of horsemen, 
another regiment of infantry, another and 
another—all in unceasing motion toward the 
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man's point of view, past it, and beyond, A 
battery of artillery followed, the cannoneers 
riding with folded arms on limber and cais¬ 
son. And still the interminable procession 
came out of the obscurity to south and 
passed into the obscurity to north, with 
never a sound of voice, or hoof, or wheel. 

The man could not rightly understand: he 
thought himself deaf, said so, and heard his 
own voice, although it had an unfamiliar 
quality that almost alarmed him; it disap¬ 
pointed his car's expectancy in the matter 
of limbre-—of resonance. But he was not 
deaf, and that for the moment sufficed. 

Then he remembered that there are 
natural phenomena to which some one has 
given the name “acoustic shadows.” If ynu 
stand in an acoustic shadow there is one di¬ 
rection from which you will hear nothing. At 
the battle of Gaines's Mill, one of the fiercest 
conflicts of the Civil War, with a hundred 
guns in play, spectators a mile and a half away 
on the opposite side of the Chickahominy 
Valley heard nothing of what they saw. The 
bombardment of Port Royal, heard and felt 
at St. Augustine, one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south, was inaudible two miles to the 
north in a still atmosphere. A few days be¬ 
fore the surrender at Appomattox a thun¬ 
derous engagement between the commands 
of Sheridan and Pickett was unknown toibe 
latter commander a mile in the rear of his 
own line, 

These instances were unknow n to the man 
of whom we write* but less striking ones of 
the same character had not escaped his ob¬ 
servation. He was profoundly disquieted, 
hut for another reason than the uncanny si¬ 
lence of that moonlight march. 

“Good Lord!" he said to himself—and 
again it was as if another had spoken his 
thought—“if those fienple are what I lake 
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them to be we have lost the battle and they 
are moving on Nashville! ft 

Then came a thought of self—an ap¬ 
prehension—a strong sense of personal peril, 
such as in another we call fear. He stepped 
quickly into the shadow of a tree. And still 
the silent battalions moved slowly forward 
in the haze. 

The chill of a sudden breeze upon the back 
of his neck drew his attention to the quarter 
whence it came, and turning to the east he 
saw a faint gray light along the horizon— 
the first sign of returning day. This in¬ 
creased his apprehension, 

u J must get away from here,” he thought, 
“or I shall be discovered and taken . n 

He moved out of the shadow, walking 
rapidly toward the graying east. From the 
safer seclusion of a dump of cedars he looked 
back. The entire column had passed out of 
sight: the straight white road lay bare and 
desolate in the moonlight! 

Puzzled before, he was now inexpressibly 
astonished. So swift a passing of so slow- 
an army!—he could not understand it. 
Minute after minute passed unnoted; he 
had lost his sense of t ime. He sought with a 
terrible earnestness a solution of the mys¬ 
tery, but sought in vain. When at last he 
roused himself from his abstraction the sun's 
rim was visible above the hills, but in the 
new conditions he found no other light than 
that of day; his understanding was involved 
as darkly in doubt, as before. 

On every side lay cultivated fields showing 
no sign of war and war’s ravages. From 
the chimneys of the farmhouses thin ascen¬ 
sions of blue smoke signaled preparations 
for a day’s peaceful toil. Having stilled its 
immemorial allocution to the moon, the 
watch-dog was assisting a negro who, pre¬ 
fixing a team of mules to the plow, was Hat¬ 
ting and sharping contentedly at his task. 
The hero of this talc stared stupidly at the 
pastoral picture as if he had never seen such 
a thing in all his life; then he put his hand to 
his head, passed it through his hair and, 
withdrawing it T attentively considered the 
palm—a singular thing to do* Apparently 
reassured by the act, he walked confidently 
toward the road. 

II,-WHEN YOU HAVE LOST YOUR LIFE 
CONSULT A PHYSICIAN 

Dr. Stilling Malson, of Murfreesboro, 
having visited a patient six or seven miles 


away, on the Nashville road, had remained 
with him all night. At daybreak he set out * 
for home on horseback, as is the custom 
of doctors of the time and region. He had 
passed the national cemetery on the Stone 
River battlefield when a man approached 
him from the roadside and saluted in the 
military fashion, with a movement of the 
right hand lo the hat-brim. Rut the hat 
was not a military hat, the man was not in 
uniform and had not a martial bearing. 
The doctor nodded civilly, half-thinking 
that the stranger's uncommon greeting was 
perhaps in deference to Ihe historic surround¬ 
ings; and as the stranger evidently desired 
speech w ith him he courteously reined in his 
horse and waited. 

"Sir,” said Ihe stranger, “although a 
civilian, you arc perhaps an enemy.” 

'*1 am a physician,” was the non-com¬ 
mittal reply* 

“Thank you, 11 said the other* "I am 
Lieutenant Bannister,of the staff of General 
Hazen. ” He paused a moment and looked 
sharply at the person whom he was address¬ 
ing, then added, “Of the Federal army. 11 

The physician merely nodded. 

“ Kindly tell me, ” continued the other, 
“what has happened here. Where are the 
armies? Which w T nn the battle ? “ 

The physician regarded his questioner 
curiously with half-shut eyes. After a pro¬ 
fessional scrutiny, prolonged to the limit of 
politeness, “Pardon me,” he said; “one 
asking information should be willing to 
impart it. Are you wounded ?” 

“Not scrinusly—it seems.” 

The man removed the unmilitary hat, put 
his hand to his head, passed it through his 
hair and, withdrawing it, attentively con¬ 
sidered the palm. 

“ I was struck by a bullet and have been 
unconscious. It must have been a light, 
glancing blow: I find no blood and feel no 
pain. I will not trouble you for treatment, 
but will you kindly direct me to my com¬ 
mand—to any part of the Federal army—if 
you know?” 

Again the doctor did not immediately 
reply: he was recalling much that is re¬ 
corded in the books of his profession— 
something aliout lost identity and the effect 
of familiar scenes in restoring it. At length 
he looked the man in the face, smiled, and 
said, 

“Lieutenant, you are not wearing the 
uniform of your rank and service,” 
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At this the man glanced down at his civil' 
ian attire, lifted his eyes, and said with hesb 
tation: 

if That is true, I—I don't quite under¬ 
stand." 

Still regarding him sharply but not un¬ 
sympathetically, the man of science bluntly 
inquired, 

“How old are you? 1 * 

“Twenty-three—if that has anything U> 
do with it.” 

“ You don't look it; I should hardly have 
guessed you to be just that. ,J 

The man was growing impatient* “ We 
need not discuss that/* he said; “I want to 
know about the army* Not two hours ago 1 
saw a column of troops moving northward 
on this road. You must have met them. Be 
good enough to tell me the color of their 
clothing* which I was unable to make out, 
and Til trouble you no more.' 1 

“ You are quite sure that you saw them ? " 

“Sure? My God, sir, I could have 
counted them I" 

“Why, really,” said the physician, with 
an amusing consciousness of his own re¬ 
semblance to the loquacious barber of the 
Arabian Nights, “ this is very interesting. I 
met no troops,” 

The man looked at him coldly, as if he 
had himself observed the likeness to the 
barber. “It is plain/ 1 he said, “that you 
do not care to assist me* Sir, you may go to 
the devil!” 

He turned and strode away, very much at 
random, across the dewy fields, his half- 
penitent tormentor quietly watching him 
from his point of vantage in the saddle till 
he disappeared beyond an array of trees. 

III.'THK DANGER OF LOOKING INTO A 
POOL OF WATER 

After leaving the road the man slackened 
his pace, and now went forward, rather 
deviously, with a distinct feeling of Fatigue. 
He could not account for this, though truly 
the interminable loquacity of that country 
doctor offered itself in explanation. Seating 
himself upon a rock, he laid one hand upon 


his knee, back upward, and casually looked 
at it. It was lean and withered. He lifted 
both hands to his face. It was seamed and 
furrowed; he could trace the lines with 
the tips of his fingers* How strange!—a 
mere bullet-stroke and a brief unconscious¬ 
ness do not make one a physical wreck, 

“I must have been a long time in hos¬ 
pital/’ he said aloud* “Why, what a fool I 
am! The battle was in December, and it is 
now summer 1 .” He laughed. “No wonder 
that fellow thought me an escaped lunatic. 
He was wrong; I am only an escaped pa¬ 
tient, ” 

At a little distance a small plot of ground 
enclosed by a wall caught his attention. 
With no very definite intent he rose and 
went to it. In the center was a square, 
solid monument of hewn stone. It was 
brown with age, weather-worn at the angles, 
spotted with moss and lichen. Between 
the massive blocks were strips of grass, the 
leverage of whose roots had pushed them 
apart. In answer to the challenge of this 
ambitious structure Time had laid his de¬ 
stroying hand upon it and it would soon be 
“one with Nineveh and Tyre.” In an in¬ 
scription on one side his eye caught a 
familiar name. Shaking with excitement, 
he craned his body across the wall and read: 

IIAZEN'S BRIGADE 
to 

The Memory of Its Soldiers 
who fell at 

Stone River, Dec, 31, 1862* 

The man fell back from the wall, faint and 
sick. Almost within an arm's length was a 
little depression in the earth; it had been 
filled by a recent rain—a pool of dear 
water. He crept to it to revive himself, 
lifted the upper part of his body on his trem¬ 
bling arms, thrust forward his head and saw 
the reflection of his face, as in a mirror. He 
uttered a terrible cry* If is arms gave way; 
he fell, face downward, into the pool* 

And within that hospitable wall, among 
the comrades of his youth, he sleeps no 
less soundly than they. 


Little Tales 
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liluflrdUkl by G Pitrifk Melwn 

family. a - in ^ many others in that state, a db 
vidcri sentiment- lht j young man was loyal la 
the 1'niiin, the others were savagely Inutile. 
I bis unhappy division begot an insupportable 
domestit bitterness, and when the offending 
-on and brother left home with the avowed 
purpose ul joining the Federal army not a 
hand was laid in his, nut a word of farewell 
was spoken, not a good wish fallowed him out 
into the world whither he went to meet, with 
such spirit as he might, whatever fate awaited 
him. 

Making his way to Nashville, already occu¬ 
pied by the army of General Buell. he enlisted 
in the first organization that he found, a Ken¬ 
tucky regiment cavalry, and in due time 
passed through all the stages of military evo¬ 
lution from raw recruit to experienced trooper. 
A right good trooper he was, too, although in 
his oral narrative from which this tale is made 
there was no mention of that; the fact was 
learned from his surviving comrades. For 
Harr L:ts 4 icr long ago answered u Here! T ’ to 
the sergeant whose name is Death. 

Tw n years after be had joined it, his regF 
meat passed through the region whence he 
had come. The country thereabout had 
suffered severely from the ravages of war, 
having been occupied alternately and simul¬ 
taneously by the belligerent forces, and a 


the year iWG i Barr Lassiter, 
a young man nf twenty-two. 
lived with his parents and an 
elder sister near Carthage, 
Tennessee The family Were 
in somewhat humble tin urn 
stances, subsisting by the cul¬ 
tivation of a small and not very fertile 
plantation. Owning no slaves, they were nut 
rated among the 11 best people "of their neigh¬ 
borhood, but they were honest persons of 
good education, fairly well mannered, and as 
respectable as a family could lie if unc red en¬ 
listed by jiersrmal dominion over I he sons and 
daughters of Ham. The elder Lassiter hud 
something of lhat austerity of manner that 
so frequently affirms an uncompromising de¬ 
votion to duty and conceals a warm and 
affectionate disfmsllkm. He was of the iron 
cpf which martyrs are made, but in the heart of 
the matrix had lurked a nobler metal, fusible 
ai a milder heat, yet never coloring nor soften¬ 
ing the harsh exterior of the casting. By 
fcoth heredity and environment something of 
the man's inflexible character had been im¬ 
ported to the other members of his family: the 
Lassiter home, though not devoid of domestic 
affection, was a veritable citadel of duty, and 
duty—ab, duty is as cruel as death! 

When the war came it found in the Lassiter 
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sanguinary struggle had occurred in Ihe im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the Lassiter homestead. 
But of this the young trooper, serving far 
awav, knew nothing. 

Finding himself in camp near his home, he 
felt an irrepressible longing to see his parents 
and sister, hoping that in them, ns in him, the 
unnatural animosities of the period had been 
softened by lime and separation. Obtaining 
leave of absence, he set out afoot In the late 
summer afternoon, and soon after the rising 
of the full moon was walking up the gravel 
path leading to the dwelling in which he hail 
been bom. 

Soldiers in war age rapidly, and in youth 
two years are a long lime. Barr Lassiter fell 
himself an old mar and had almost expected 
to find the place a ruin and a desolation* 
Nothing, apparently, was changed, and at the 
sight of cadi dear and familiar object he was 
profoundly affected. His heart beat audibly, 
his emotion nearly suffocated him; a stran¬ 
gling ache was in his ihroat. Unconsciously 
he quickened his pace until he al¬ 
most ran, his long shadow appear 
ing to be making grotesque efforts 
to keep its place beside hirn. 

The house was unbghied, the 
door open. As he approached and 
paused to recover control of him 
self his father 
tame out and 
si mid ban’headed 
in the moonlight. 

“Father!” cried 
the young man, 
springing forward 
with oulstretched 
hand. 11 Father ! 11 

The elder man 
looked him stern¬ 
ly in the fate, 
stood a moment 
motionless, and 
without a word 

withdrew into the house. Bitterly dls> 
jminted, humiliated, i ibh hurt* and 

altogether unnerved, the >o| Her dropped upon 
a rustic seat in deep dejection, supporting 
his head with his trembling ban ! Rut he 
would not have it so he w i- to»> ^m l a * 
dier to accept repulse as defeat, H r*. .. arid 
entered the house, passing directly n th« 
sitting-room. 

It was dimly lighted by urn urtnincd 
window. On a low stool by the hearthride 
sat h:s mother, glaring into a fireplace strewn 


with blackened emlxrs and cold ashes. He 
spoke to her, tenderly, interrogatively, and 
with hesitation, but she neither answered, nor 
moved, nor seemed in any way surprised. 
True, there had been time for her husband to 
apprise her id their guilty son’s return, He 
moved nearer and was aUiut to lay bis hand 
upon her arm when his sister entered from an 
adjoining room, looked him full in the Tare, 
passed him without a sign of recognition, and 
left the room by a door that was partly Ixddnd 
him. He had turned his head to watch her, 
but when she was gone his eyes again sought 
his mother. She loo had left the place. 

Barr Lassiter si rode In the door bv which he 
hud entered. The moonlight on the lawn 
was tremulous, as if ihe sward were a rippling 
sea. The trees and I heir black shadows 
shook as in u breeze. The gravel walk, blend¬ 
ed with its Uirders, seemed unsteady and 
insecure to step on. This hardy and coura¬ 
geous soldier knew the optical illusions pro¬ 
duced by tears. He felt them on his cheek 
and saw them sparkle on the 
breast of his trooper's jacket. 
He left the house and made hU 
wax b;u k to c amp. 

The ncxi dav t with no very 
definite Intention, with rui dom¬ 
inant feeling that he could 
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rightly have named, he again sought the spot. 
Within a quarter-mile of it he met Bushrod 
Albro, a former playfellow and schoolmate, 
who greeted him warmly. 

14 1 am going to visit my home, ” said the 
soldier. 

The other Looked at him rather sharply, 
but said nothing. 

“I know,” continued Lassiter, “that my 
folks have not changed, but——” 

"There have been changes,” Albro inter* 
rupted; "everything changes. Til go with 
you if you don’t mind. We can talk as we go." 


But Albro did not talk. 

Instead of a house they found only fire- 
blackened foundations of stone, enclos¬ 
ing an area of compact ashes pitted by 
rains. 

Lassiter’s astonishment was extreme. 

"I could not find the right way to tell 
you,” said Albro. “In the fight a year 
ago your house was burned by a Federal 
shell.” 

“And my family—where are they/” 

“In heaven, I trust. They were all killed 
by the shell.” 



The Means and the End 
By H, M. Stevens 

Ulustrited by Horace Taylor 

A BOUT the Bentleys was an air of gloom 
and depression that was out of keeping 
with the beauty of the day and the charm 
of the surroundings. The cause of the des¬ 
pondency seemed to be an innocent enough 
looking little blue document. Perhaps it was 
a bit vivid as to color and a trille over- 
f>erfumed, but it was the contents that had 
dropped a Leaden weight upon the spirits of 
the usually light-hearted Mrs. Tom and the 
six feet of indolence in the hammock known 
as Mrs. Tom’s husband. 

"She hears this is an unusually attractive 
place in which to sjiend the summer. They 
chink of building and would like so much to 
be near us T and hearing wc have some extra 
acres wc would like to dispose of. has written 
to inquire about them/’ quoted Mrs. Tom 
from the bit of blue paper. 


“Oh—” Tom caught himself just in time 
to swallow what must have been a very- brim- 
stony morsel. 

44 Say it, do. I don’t care if it isn’t exactly 
fit for publication. The two biggest bores 
in the whole of Greater New York. ” 

“Couldn't you leave out Brooklvn and 
Hoboken?” 

“Don't interrupt, Tom. I didn't sit next 
Mr. Tompkins at the Westleys’ dinner for 
nothing, and they are pig-headed enough to 
have anything we say against their liking it out 
here act as a further spur to induce them to 
try it. ” 

There was a pause for a moment, then 
Mrs. Bentley broke out again: “ I simply can¬ 
not stand having them here. I will sell out 
rather than spend my summers next door to 
that high-pitched voice and all-pervading per¬ 
sonality. " 

TomV only answer was a groan and the 
consoling remark that they would probably 
come down immediately, and having once 
seen the place— The rest was silence. 

Mrs. Tom sat thinking desperately. Sud¬ 
denly a.i intent expression ended in an infee- 



How tke Hyaena Came to Laugh 

By Oliver HerforJ 


Dnwin^i by T, S. Sulllvint 



I 

When the first Hy.-rnii tried to laugh his features got so tangled 
He sent for Doctor Elephant, whose methods were newfangled. 

Said he, u You have a Diphthong, and your vocal chords are jangled .' 1 



II 

To give his features exercise and start hb risibility, 

Rr'cr Tiger did a cake-walk with abandon and agility. 

But the only symptom it induced was sheer irascibility, 
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Said Marsc Giraffe, M I'll make him taugh, mv turn is acrobatic." 
Then stD<jd upon hi* head, ii frfil that earned applause emphatic 
From all save the Hyena, who grew still more phlegmatic. 



IV 


Don Hippo did his swa I lowing act* that caused the crowd to bellow, 
Bui the bored Hyena only turned a deeper shade of yellow, 

Hcjt Monkey whispered in hi* ear, *' Cheer upl I’m next, old ft*fl©W. rt 
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V 

Herr Monkey then with ease and grace a swinging branch ascended, 
And o r t r Don Hippo’s ojun mouth & eocoanut suspended, 

The while on the Hyaena's fate disgust and gloom were blended. 



VI 

*' Now! " cried Herr Monkey from hb perch, “I'll show you something funny,” 
He little dreams ihe branch is tracked. Look out; it's breaking, sonny t 
The face of the Hyama lights—here's something for his money. 









VII 


A piercing MTciiri T a sudden sound of snapping jaws affrighting, 
Don Hippo's smile’s an epitaph as plain as any writing, 

And joy ineffable the dull Hymnal fact is lighting 



VIII 

To-day when the Hyn?na laughs there's a fuemliarity 
About his gtee that Enak.cs us lloe from his uncouth hilarity; 
We seem lo hear a scream of fear in hta mirthless jocularity. 
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HE LOOKS AS IF HE'D SEEN' A GHOST," SAID THE SCULPTOR LAUGHING 
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The Delusion of Ralph Penwyn 

By Julian Hawthorne 

Illuttrmtcd by Frank Snapp 


EN years ago Ralph Penwyn 
was still a very handsome 
man. For that matter, he 
was a little past thirty, but 
looked forty; his dark hair 
had begun to turn gray on 
the front part of his head, 
and there were lines of ma¬ 
turity in his face. His an¬ 
cestors were black Celts of 
Cornwall, and he had their tall, athletic 
frame, black, kindling eyes, and passionate, 
artistic temperament. 

He had studied art* and after visiting 
Europe had painted some good pictures. 
One of them* "The Profanation/ 1 had been 
commended by the great Watts. "About as 
compelling an imaginative thing,” he said of 
it, "as ever I saw.” I had not at that time 
seen it myself; but had been told that the 
composition centered about a female figure, 
beautiful and tragic. 

It was the last thing Ralph painted. 
“What we call a work of art/ 1 said he* “is 
but a by-product. Art is a spiritual culture 
whose best conceptions are never brought 
down to the physical plane,” This may 
have been esoteric philosophy, or it may 
have been an excuse for indolence—of that 
intellectual kind that often accompanies 
great powers. 

Ralph had money and did not have to 
work. He got a volunteer commission and 
went through the Spanish War, performing 
conspicuous exploits; in all he did he was 
conspicuous, though indifferent. Instead of 
accepting promotion he resigned and went 
to India* and was not heard from for some 
years. He never told what he did there or 
what happened to him. 

Is there really a school or brotherhood of 
adepts in India? Is Yoga and all that sort 
of thing truth or a fairy-dale ? 

He returned unannounced to New York 
and took up his abode in one of the family 
heirlooms, an old hrownstone house on Sec¬ 
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ond Avenue. He refitted and furnished it in 
accordance with his taste, and gave a few in¬ 
formal receptions, attended by a score of his 
friends—all men. He entertained us with 
some curious “border-land” scientific ex¬ 
periments which would have been called 
magic a few years ago. For my own part, I 
thought I saw something in a crystal sphere 
which was not to be explained upon any 
scientific basis that I know of. But what is 
the use of being surprised at anything nowa¬ 
days? Hypnotism, incarnate or disincar- 
nate, accounts for everything. 

For the rest* we had good punch and cigars 
and very fetching music, coming and going 
like a breeze from another world; the mu¬ 
sicians were behind a screen—if there were 
any musicians! Ralph, as host, was genial 
but quieter than of old, and personally quite 
matter of fact—perhaps from a motive of ar¬ 
tistic contrast to the entertainment. He told 
us interesting but. credible things about his 
adventures abroad, and discussed art, litera¬ 
ture, politics, every-day matters. All the 
lime I was thinking of the woman’s face I 
had imagined I saw in the crystal sphere. 
Had I met its possessor somewhere? Who? 
and where? 

I walked home that night with a famous 
sculptor (now dead) who knew Ralph more 
intimately than I did. “Did Ralph ever 
have a romance—anything with a woman in 
it?” I asked him, 

"A fellow of his strong masculine fiber 
naturally w-ould have—and probably not 
more than one,” 

“Which would make up by its intensity 
for its uniqueness?" 

“And by the tragedy of it—unless it hap¬ 
pened just right,” 

“His wasn't just right?" 

“I could give you no more than a guess; 
and I suppose it isn't a thing one has any 
right to guess about." 

That was all I got from the man of bronze 
and marble. 
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Nest evening I made my regular weekly 
call on old Mrs, Montrose Capet, She was 
a patrician of Virginia, rich, exclusive, fas¬ 
tidious, and, at seventy, a bit eccentric; to 
persons she liked, the best and kindest of 
women. One thing about her I had never 
quite approved—that sixth sense which she 
possessed in addition to the ordinary five; 
for I am not fond of the occult. Few per 
sons then living, however, knew that she had 
ihe 11 faculty, 1 ' and our own intercourse had 
never looked in that direction. 1 sought her 
for her normal and unusual gifts of con¬ 
versation and human nature, 

I found her alone; the former queen of so¬ 
ciety had few familiars left now, Teapot 
and cups were ready on the Oriental stand 
in the little gold room, as she called her 
boudoir We were happy and cozy for ten 
minutes; then I noticed signs of uneasiness 
in her She kept putting her hand to her 
forehead. 

" Headache ?” 

“Not exactly,*' she replied; “ but you've 
been up to something. And you've brought 
it with you, the—what do you call it?—the 
aura, you know', Mercy, how strong!” 

She brushed her fingers across her eyes 
once or twice, 

“H'm—yes—-oh, yest My dear boy, I 
really beg your pardon! Do you want me 
to go on? or shall I switch it off?” 

I was polite enough to beg her not to 
switch it off, whatever it was. 

She brought the fingers of her right hand 
close together and pressed them to the center 
of her forehead; then she began a muttering, 
half to herself, half to me. “It’s really so 
exceptional I must have, a look at it, A 
handsome boy that! Oh, a studio, of course, 
and she's his model. Well, he can certainly 
paint! But what a theme'. Terrible! In 
earnest about it, too! Ah—h’m! What I 
expected. This will end badly. All his 
fault, but he’ll regret it. And she—oh, my 
heart 1 Oh!' 1 

Mrs. Capet’s hand dropped to her lap, 
and she leaned back in her chair. 

I felt rather embarrassed. ,l So it will 
end badly?” I murmured. 

“Eh? Xo T say no more about it. I’ve 
had quite enough, Mercy, what people! I 
advise you to cut his acquaintance. Ended ? 
No, but it’s coming, and all India can't pre¬ 
vent it. Have some more tea, my dear. 
What's that?" 

It was something on me, apparently, for 


her eyes—and especially her left eye, sud¬ 
denly grown preternaturally bright—were 
fixed upon a point just above my heart. I 
glanced down in that direction. 

I had gone to Ralph’s reception the night 
before in a Prince Albert coat—the thing be¬ 
ing Informal—and had on the same garment 
now. He had presented to each of us a 
little memento: mine was a silver medallion 
with some Oriental device figured upon it in 
relief, I had stuck it in my left lapel but¬ 
tonhole, hardly examining it at the time, and 
forgetting all about it afterward. 

“The button? Anything wrong with it?” 
I queried. 

My admirable friend pointed at it with a 
finger that trembled a little. ld Thc whole 
story is right there,” she said. “No; I’ve 
had enough for to-day, I tell you! But if 
anything queer about that person turns up— 
and it will before long, too—you'll find the 
explanation in that button, as you call it. 
And now,” she added, changing her tone, 
“please, like a good boy, take the thing out 
of your buttonhole and put it where I can’t 
see it; and then we'll have one more cup of 
lea.” 

I may remark that my subsequent investi¬ 
gation of the physical attributes of my button 
did not supply me with grounds for suppos¬ 
ing that it had any other significance, as ac¬ 
counting for Mrs. Capet's manifestations, 
than the fact of its having belonged to Ralph 
Penwyn; in other words, I bad witnessed an 
illustration by her of what occultists call 
psychometrizing. The “aura” of his per¬ 
sonal equation, or of his character and adven¬ 
tures, had become attached to the material 
object, and had in some way revealed to her 
sixth sense this equation or what these ad¬ 
ventures were, At all events, the button 
turned out to be nothing more than a silver 
disk of antique design and workmanship, 
decorated with the effigy of some heathen 
deity squatting in the midst of an inscription 
in some Oriental language. I leave the fur¬ 
ther interpretation of the incident to those 
whose philosophical erudition qualifies them 
for the task. So far as I understood then, 
or have learned since, an ordinary bone 
shirt-stud, if it had previously belonged to 
Penwyn, would have served the purpose just 
as well. 

I cannot deny, though, that my spon¬ 
taneous speculativeness concerning Penwyn 
was a good deal stimulated by Mrs. Capet's 
little seance. Her utterances, Orphic though 
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they had been, served to confirm my suspi¬ 
cion that he had been involved in some ro¬ 
mance, and indicated that it had been of a 
sinister sort. A studio, a beautiful model, a 
catastrophe—it was not difficult to fill in the 
gaps, He had used the model, doubtless, 
for the chief figure in his "Profanation 11 pic¬ 
ture of some years before. This inference 
prompted in me a strong desire to see the 
picture, and my eagerness was inflamed by 
a very fantastic notion; to wit, that the face 
in the picture would turn out to be identical 
with the one which I had imagined I saw in 
the crystal sphere. Fantastic, indeed, nay, 
irrational and ridiculous, such a notion was, 
and I was ashamed of it, but could not banish 
it. I was additionally preoccupied by the 
impression (already mentioned) that I had 
met somewhere the original of the specter of 
the sphere. For if the model for the picture 
and the original of the specter should prove 
to be one and the same, not only would Pen- 
wyn's romance become extremely interesting, 
but L should feel that I was, in a manner, 
mixed up with it myself. 

A few days later I happened into the 
sculptor's studio. He had discerned an idea 
buried in a great mass of clay, and was dig¬ 
ging it out with his customary quiet energy. 

"Glad you came in," he said, continuing 
his wort. "What do you think of this Pen- 
wyn business?” 

"I haven't seen or heard of him since the 
other evening.” 

"He was in here yesterday. I feel uneasy 
about him. His experience in India did him 
no good- He talked of going back there. 
A man of his imagination and temperament 
can't dabble in that sort of thing with im¬ 
punity. Between you and me, I think it's 
affecting his mind, He spoke of being ( ob¬ 
sessed by devils' quite in a matter-of-course 
way, as I might of dyspepsia. He asked me 
to take charge of one of his pictures, and, if 
I did not hear from him to the contrary 
within a given time, to destroy it. It's the 
finest painting he ever did. He seemed to 
fancy he was pursued by a fatal destiny—in 
some peril or other, physical or spiritual. 
And all the while he was as quiet as pos¬ 
sible, outwardly, 1 don't like it at all. I 
shall get Hark ness to' look him over—with¬ 
out letting him suspect it, of course. Poor 
old Ralph!" 

After expressing my surprise, sympathy, 
and concern, I said: “What picture do you 
refer to ? Has he taken up painting again ? IJ 


"No; this is an old one. 1 Profanation, 1 
he calb it. I remember it made a sensation 
in Paris six or seven years back. Did you 
never see it? That's it, in the corner, with 
the sheet over it." 

I moved the sheet aside, and for the first 
time saw "The Profanation.” 

It was a remarkable work, more, how¬ 
ever, as regards design than technical execu¬ 
tion. A beautiful young woman, in nuns' 
garb, on the arm of a man in evening dress, 
stands at the entrance to a masked ball, and 
proffers to the gate-keeper a goblet of em¬ 
erald, richly carved, from which emanates a 
celestial luster. The Holy Grail in ex¬ 
change for an evening's pleasure! The ex¬ 
pression in the three faces, and especially in 
hers, is wonderfully impressive. The smile 
on her lips has the pathos of innocent child¬ 
hood in it, but the sparkle in her eyes carries 
a hideous significance. 

The influence of the picture was so strong 
that it was some moments before I realized 
that the nun's face was entirely different 
from that of the specter of the sphere. 

just then I heard the sculptor say some¬ 
thing, and, supposing he had addressed me, 
I turned round. A lady had entered the 
studio; she was well known in New York 
society, and I was myself slightly acquainted 
with her. In fact, she was Mrs, Benton- 
Howard. As I turned toward them she 
greeted me by name, but I stared at her 
without responding. 

“He looks as if he'd seen a ghost,” said 
the sculptor, laughing. 

“Something very like one,” I replied, pull¬ 
ing myself together. “Isn't there a book 
called 1 Phantasms of the Living 1 ? I saw 
your face the other night in one of those 
Japanese crystal balls, Mrs. Howard, but 
until this instant 1 hadn’t identified it.” 

“I’m living, 1 suppose,” said she. 

“ Do you know Ralph Petiwyn ?" the 
sculptor asked her. 

“Yes—at least, long ago I did. I haven't 
seen him since before the war.” 

She spoke without self-consciousness, but 
it must have been a matter of course to her 
that men should adore her; she was irre¬ 
sistibly lovely and, for a wonder, as good 
and wise as she was adorable to the senses. 
No portrait of her exists because, though 
every artist who saw her wanted to paint her, 
and several had induced her to sit, the re¬ 
sults of the efforts even of the best of them 
were such ridiculous caricatures that they 
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were always rubbed out, "Nobody can 
paint her,” declared incomparable John, 
shaking his head over his own hopeless fail¬ 
ure, "She’s a spirit; I don't half believe she 
has a body! 1 * 

1 took my leave—the lady and the sculptor 
had business together—but before I went I 
gave another long look at 11 The Profana¬ 
tion.” There was certainly not the slightest 
similarity between the nun on the canvas and 
the exquisite being known as Edith Benton- 
Howard. But Penwyn had known both 
women; one of them had met a tragic fate, 
and the other—weQ f her countenance had 
been conjured into Penwyn’s crystal. 

The more I mulled over it the keener 
grew my antipathy to the occult. 

About the middle of the winter season the 
Cadwaladcrs gave a masked ball at that im¬ 
mense palace of theirs on the upper avenue. 
The rooms were crowded, for the palace was 
new, and there was curiosity to see what it 
looked like. All the persons mentioned in 
this narrative were there, including even 
Mrs. Montrose Capet, looking surprisingly 
well and animated It was her first social 
outing for ten years, and 1 wondered what 
had induced her to come. When Ralph 
Penwyn appeared I wondered more than 
ever. 

Except for his greetings to our hosts and 
nods of recognition to his acquaintances, 
Penwyn devoted himself almost exclusively 
to lovely Mrs, Benton-Ho ward; so pointedly, 
indeed, that it was generally noticed- It so 
happened that he wore a Faust costume, and 
she was Marguerite; so they paired off suit¬ 
ably, There was another Marguerite among 
the guests, but she kept on her mask and 
was not identified- The circumstance, how¬ 
ever, led to some misapprehensions charac¬ 
teristic of a masked ball. 

"They seem to be making up for the time 
lost in their acquaintance," said I to the 
sculptor “I've never seen Mrs. Howard 
more gracious.” 

w I’ve told her about him; she under¬ 
stands,” he replied. 

"She understands what?” 

"Harkness contrived to examine him 
without his suspecting it,” said the sculptor, 
in my ear. “He admits that the man is in¬ 
sane. He has delusions—there’s no doubt 
about it. There’s no great danger at pres¬ 
ent, but sooner or later he will have to be 
taken care of. Edith is humoring him, 


that’s alb He imagines they’re in love with 
each other, poor chap! I tried to prevenl 
his coming here, but it was no use*” 

"A man needn’t be insane to imagine he’s 
in love with Mrs. Howard, M I suggested. 

But the artist—a very serious-minded man 
—only shook his head and scratched his 
beard. 

Later in the evening I saw Faust and 
Marguerite pass toward the conservatory* 
He was talking to her with deep earnestness; 
she was listening with her head bent, and 
fingering the beautiful pearl necklace that 
she wore. He appeared in love, certainly, 
but otherwise sane enough. And if she were 
humoring him it seemed to me she was doing 
it very well. 

1 strolled about till I found a place beside 
Mrs. Capet- “You have made everybody 
else jealous of the Cadwaladcrs,” 1 said. 

"They needn’t be,” she replied, with'a 
smile. "I came to see the last scene of the 
romance. But the very last will not be here*” 

"Pm told Doctor Hark ness regards the 
case as pathological; Penwyn is of unsound 
mind.” 

“ It will be so given out at the inquest,” 
returned this appalling old lady. "But we 
know better. I do, at any rate.” 

"The inquest?” 

"Wait till to-morrow,” she said, fixing 
that wonderful eye upon me. 

" You don’t mean that Mrs. Howard is in 
any danger, I hope ^ 

"People of her sort are never in danger, 
but—well, you’ll see.” 

Penwyn and Mrs* Howard are not known 
to have been seen again at the bail, after 
passing into the conservatory together. It 
was said, however, that she and her hus¬ 
band (who had spent most of the evening 
playing cards with three other prosperous 
merchants in an up-stairs room of the paL- 
ace) had gone home together about one 
o’clock. There was another rumor to the 
effect that a man in the costume of Faust, 
accompanied by a lady dressed as Mar¬ 
guerite, had entered Penwyn’s carriage 
nearly at the same hour, and been driven 
south. There was still another report that 
Penwyn had gone away alone. All that we 
can be certain of, however, is the fact that 
Edith Howard was in her own house the 
next morning and that she appeared much 
shocked at the news that was brought to her 
there. 

The questionable period is that which in- 
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tervened between the moment Edith and 
Ralph disappeared in the conservatory and 
that when his carriage arrived at his house 
on Second Avenue. There is only one per¬ 
son who professes to know what took place 
during that interval. I am now to tell the 
story that came to me from that source, 1 
do not vouch for its truth, nor shall I attempt 
to reproduce the exact words of the narrator. 
Take it, if you please, as a chapter from an 
ordinary tale of romance, in which the. writer 
claims the conventional omniscience of the 
fiction-monger ; and judge as to its verity ac¬ 
cording to your own attitude toward the facts 
and the mysteries of human life. 

As Ralph turned, just within the threshold 
of the conservatory, he observed that his 
companion had resumed her white-silk mask, 
with its veil falling below her chin. 

“Darling, why do you cover your face? 
We are alone here.” 

“Let it be so,” she whispered in reply. 
" There will be time enough afterward. No, 
you must not kiss me yet. Be patient a 
little longer.” 

“You love me, Edith?” 

41 1 love you. I have always loved you. 1 
have never loved any other man. Can you 
say as much, Ralph?" 

“Until we met I never believed love pos¬ 
sible for me. But why should we talk like 
children?” he exclaimed passionately. “A 
man is not a boy—he has put away boyish 
things. I knew a woman long ago; she is 
dead. I have been a student, since then, in 
the school of the masters, and have created 
a new being in myself. The laws of dark¬ 
ness are abrogated in the kingdom of light. 
You and I are free; we make our own world.” 

“ Have you no fear of that dead woman— 
no regret for her, even ?” 

“No, neither regret nor fear. I should 
have done her worse wrong in staying with 
her than I did in leaving her. It was better 
for her that her body should die than that 
our souls should destroy each other. What 
we called our love would have turned out to 
be the deadliest enmity.” 

“If she could speak now, do you think 
she would confirm your words?” whispered 
the other after a pause. 

“Let her speak, if she will—and can. I 
would agree to be bound by her verdict. 
But neither she nor anyone can come be¬ 
tween us, beloved. She has long since taken 
up her new life and forgotten me as* I had 
forgotten her*” 


“ Can a woman w ho has died for love ol a 
man ever forget him?” 

“ It was her error killed her, not her love* 
Oh, let us be done with this! It is our privi¬ 
lege and duty to live in the present, and the 
future, I have made everything ready. To¬ 
morrow we shall be on our way. There is a 
heaven on earth, and we will live in it.” 

She laid her hand over his heart, and her 
eyes met his through the holes of her mask* 
“Heaven or hell, I will follow you every¬ 
where,” she said* There was a strangeness 
in her voice, and the hand that rested on 
him seemed to strike coldness through him* 
But he was too deeply impassioned to heed 
it. He led her to the rear entrance of the 
conservatory, and down a flight of stairs to a 
door on the side street. There he wrapped 
round her the domino that he earned on his 
arm, and they entered his carriage and were 
driven away, 

“At Iasi!” he exclaimed, with passionate 
exultation, 

“Never to be parted again!” she mur¬ 
mured, still with that strangeness in her tones. 

For a time they sat silent, her cold hand in 
his hot one* But as they approached the 
neighborhood of his home he turned to her. 

“Off with the mask now—with all masks!” 
said he. “ Give me the kiss that is my life 
—and my life to come!” 

“You will never forget me?” she said, 
holding him back for a moment. 

“Never, never, never!” 

“Take me, then!” 

He raised his hands to remove the silken 
vizard, but it seemed to crumble away at his 
first contact; and, as he bent forward, his 
warm lover’s breath touched, not the soft 
pure cheeks of Edith Howard, but—to his 
madman’s stare—the grisly surface of a 
naked skull. That, too, disintegrated be¬ 
fore his eyes, the domino fell together, and a 
necklace of pearls dropped with a soft rattle 
to the floor of the carriage. 

Such ls my rendering, derived from infor¬ 
mation communicated to me by Mrs. Capet 
several days after the catastrophe, of what 
took place in Penwyn’s carriage in the small 
hours of that winter morning; but inasmuch 
as its credibility depends solely upon our be¬ 
lief in the integrity of the old lady’s clair¬ 
voyant powers we need lose no time in pro¬ 
nouncing it apocryphal and absurd. A few 
facts, however, remain to be recorded. 

When the carriage arrived at Penwyn’s 
door he failed to alight; upon which, after a 
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few mmuies, the coachman got down from 
his box and opened the door. He saw the 
figure of his master seated within; hut ex¬ 
amination showed that he was dead, and 
that the hilt of a small dagger was sticking 
out of his breast. The blade had been 
driven through his heart. No one else was 
in the carriage, and the only rational infer¬ 
ence was the one which was made at the 
coroner's inquest (additionally confirmed by 
the testimony of Doctor Harkness as to the 
dead man's insanity), that he had committed 
suicide while in a stale of unsound mind. 

It was also mentioned in the evidence 
(though no significance could tie attached to 
it) that a woman's domino was found on the 
seat of the carriage, beside the body; and 
that a valuable pearl necklace lay on the 
floor. Moreover—and this was really odd 
—on the forehead of Penwyn's body was 
branded or impressed a small circular mark 
or stamp, representing—so far as could be dis¬ 
cerned—the effigy of an Oriental deity, sur¬ 
round ed by what seemed to be a sentence in 
an unknown language. 

When I told Mrs. Capet about this she nod¬ 
ded, and muttered to herself something that 
sounded like “The seal of the brotherhood.” 

A few weeks later I got a note from the 
sculptor, asking me to come to the studio. 
fct I wanted you to be a witness of my dis¬ 
charge of an obligation imposed upon me by 
our poor friend Fenwyn/ 1 he said, when I 
arrived, '"This is the day which he ap¬ 
pointed for the destruction of his 4 Profana¬ 
tion. 1 It seems a pity to annihilate so fine 
a work, but I have it on my conscience, as 
it were, you know.” 

The picture had been taken out of its 
frame, and stood near a large brazier filled 
with glowing coals, 

I scrutinized for the last time, with a very 
eager interest, I must confess, the face of 
the nun in the picture. The mingling, in 


her smile, of the angel and the demon was 
still perceptible, but 1 fancied that the former 
had gained a little upon the latter since l 
saw the painting last, 

“Do you suppose the woman who posed 
for that figure could have had any connec¬ 
tion with Ralphs insanity and death?” I 
asked. 

“My dear fellowt A model? What a 
wild idea!” he laughed. 

“Dili you notice the second Marguerite at 
the Cadwaladers 1 ball?” 

“I believe there were two, now you men¬ 
tion it/’ said he, “Yes, Mrs, Howard and 
the other. A masquerade mystification, 
probably. Well, here goes for the burnt 
offering.” 

He cut the canvas from the stretcher, 
folded it up, and laid it upon the red-hot 
coals. In a minute it was in flames. And 
just then Mrs. Howard came hastily into the 
studio, 

After a few commonplaces, her errand came 
out. "I know Mr, Pennyu had left his pic¬ 
ture of A Thc Profanation 1 with you, l want 
to know whether it can he bought. If so, I 
would like to have it” 

"My dear lady, you are too late,” replied 
the sculptor, waving a hand toward the 
brazier. il4 The Profanation/ at Ralph's 
request, has become fire and air, like the 
genius that produced it.” 

Her face was pale and her eyes dark as 
she watched the leaping and gradual subsi¬ 
dence of the dames. She twisted her flexible 
hands together. “It is gone, it is no mure!” 
she murmured at last, as the canvas sank 
into ashes and became gray. "After all, 
perhaps that is best. There was something 
noble in his soul.” 

She bowed to us and went out. The 
sculptor glanced at me, elevated his eye¬ 
brows, scratched Ids beard + and ordered his 
servant to remove the brazier* 
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lion than I tv appreciate the advantages of a 
library like this* I want to get rid of it T or 
rather I don't want to but must, ami I con¬ 
sulted you as a capable middleman. ?1 

The 14 middleman" threw up his hands. 
" What a captain of 
industry you would 
Have made! Now 1 
don’t want this stuff, 
and I ought to be 
back in my office this 
minute, but out of 
respect for your sys¬ 
tem, which has the 
Bowery skinned a 
mile, I hereby offer 
you ten dollars for 
the lot. T1 

“Done/' said 
Evelyn as she ac¬ 
cepted the proffered 
bill 

“Yes, done ginxl 
—stu n g [ ,f com¬ 
mented Graybling, 
reaching for his hat. il What's this?” He 
paused in his (light tow ard the door and picked 
up the pad of paper covered with pothooks, 

“ That's what you said to the janitor” 

11 Read it out loud,” She obeyed, and the 
man's face shone. She turned to him in sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Why, I thought you'd be ashamed,” she 
faltered, “ when you heard just what you 
said. 11 

“Ashamed? When you’re the first person 
I've seen who could get everything I said 
down rold and then read her notes like an in¬ 
telligent human being? I’m a hard man to 
follow," He ga^ed at her reproachfully. 
hJ Why didn't you tell me you were a ste¬ 
nographer?” 

“ I'm not, but—but—I might be." 

Grayblmg threw his hat down on the 
mantelpiece. " Now, you're talking, ” he ex¬ 
claimed. ** My stenographer—she wasn't 
much good, to be sure—got married yester¬ 
day, without giving me unv notice. Will vmi 
take the job ?" 

■* Weil, that depends on how much you will 
pay." With ten dollars on hand, Evelyn's 
spirits rose. " I come high. +T She tilted her 
head back to look at him a- he leaned against 
the mantelpiece. 11 And you say yourself you 
are a hard man to follow.” 

Graybiing raided the keys in hi?. pocket, 
u How much do you want ?" 


"Twenty dollars a week to start with." 
"That's twice as much as we paid the last 
ic. ” 

** You said yourself she wasn't any good, ” 
kl You think you’ve got me dead to rights, 
don't you? Well, it's 
a bargain. When 
will you start in ?" 

“To-monow 
morning—only I 
must tell you that I 
may leave in No* 
vember, so don’t say 
/ didn't give you any 
notice." 

" You're not going 
to get married?" he 
asked in alarm. 

Evelyn thought 
of her much-be* 
frilled musk-pupils* 
“Hardly," she said, 
Graybling’s hand 
Was on the knnb. 
"Then I am sure of 
you until November. That is a long way 
off, and/' his eyes softened as they rested 
on her own, " and—a lot may happen be¬ 
fore then. ” 


A Stranger 

By Aixi 1 k- 03 £ Bierce 

A MAN stepped out of the darkness into 
** ihe little illuminated circle about our 
failing camp-fire and seated himself upon 
a rock. 

ln You are not the first to explore this re¬ 
gion/ 1 he said gravely. 

Nobody controverted his statement; he 
was himself proof of its truth, for he was not 
of our party ami must have been somewhere 
near when we camped. Moreover, he must 
have companions not far away; it was not a 
place where one would he living or traveling 
alone. For more than a week we had seen, 
besides ourselves and our animals, only such 
living things as rattlesnakes and homed 
toads. In an Arizona desert one does not 
long coexist with only such creatures as these; 
one must have pack animals, supplies, arms— 
an “outfit.” And all these imply com¬ 
rades, It was perhaps a doubt as to what 
manner of men this unceremonious stranger's 
comrades might be, together with something 
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in his words lnlerprelable as a challenge, that 
caused every man of our half-dozen il gentle¬ 
men adventurers” to rise to a sitting posture 
and lay his hand upon a weapon—an act 
signifying, in that time and place, a policy of 
expectation. The stranger gave the matter 
no attention and began again to speak in the 
same deliberate, uninflecled monotone in 
which he had delivered his first sentence. 

“Thirty years ago Ramon Gallegos, Wil¬ 
liam Shaw, George W. Kent, and Berry Davis, 
all of Tucson, 
crossed the 
Santa Catalina 
Mountains and 
traveled due 
west, as nearly 
as the configura¬ 
tion of the conn* 
try permitted. 

We were pros¬ 
pecting, and it 
was our inten¬ 
tion, if we found 
nothing, to push 
through to the 
Gila at some 
point near the 
Big Bend, where 
w e understood 
there was a set- 
tlemcnt, We 
had a good out¬ 
fit, but no guide 
—just Ramon 
Gal legos,Wil- 
1 i a m Shaw, 

George W. Kent, 
and Berry 
Davis." 

The man re¬ 
peated the 
names slowly 
and distinctly, 
as if to fix them 
in the memories 
of his audience, 
every member of which was now attentively 
observing him, but with a slackened ap¬ 
prehension regarding his possible compan¬ 
ions somewhere in the darkness that seemed 
to enclose us like a black wall. In the 
manner of this volunteer historian was no 
suggestion of an unfriendly purpose. His 
act was rather that of a harmless lunatic than 
an enemy. We were not so new to the coun¬ 
try as not to know that the solitary life of many 


a plainsman had a tendency to develop eccen¬ 
tricities of conduct and character not always 
easily distinguishable from mental aberration. 

A man is like a tree; in a forest of hts fellows ■ 
he will grow as straight as his generic and in- 
dividual nature permits; alone in the open he 
yields to the deforming stresses and tortions 
that environ him. Some such thoughts were 
in my mind as I watched the man from the 
shadow of my hat, pulled low to shut out the 
firelight. A witless fellow, no doubt, but 
what could he be 
doing there in 
the heart of a 
desert? 

Having under¬ 
taken to tell this 
story, I wish that 
I could describe 
the man’s ap¬ 
pearance; that 
would be a nat¬ 
ural thing to 
do. Unfortu¬ 
nately, and some 
what strangely, 

I find myself 
unable to do so 
with any degree 
of confidence, 
for afterward no 
two of us agreed 
as to what he 
wore and how 
he looked; and 
when I try to 
set down my 
own impressions 
they elude me. 
Anyone can tell 
some kind of 
story: narration 
is one of the ele¬ 
mental powers 
of the race. But 
the talent for de¬ 
scription is a gift. 

Nobody having broken silence, the visitor 
went on to say: “This country was not then 
what it is now. There was not a ranch be¬ 
tween the Gila and the Gulf. There was a 
little game here and there in the mountains, 
and near the infrequent water-holes grass 
enough to keep our animals from starvation. 

If we should be so fortunate as to encounter 
no Indians we might get through. But 
within a week the purpose of the expedition 
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11 DIRECTLY IX FROST OF US WAS A NARROW OPENING. 
INTO THAT WE RAN '* 
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" 1 UAMttt £Hi an w, f UK SAtl> t 1 COWES NOW 
THE SOU I* OF RAMON GALLEGOS ' 11 

H;id altered from discovery of wealth to pres¬ 
ervation of life. We had pone too far to go 
back, for what was ahead could he no worse 
than what was behind: so we pushed on, 
riding by night to avoid Indians and the in¬ 
tolerable heal, and concealing ourselves by 
day as best we could. Sometimes, having 
exhausted our supply of wild meat and 


emptied our casks, w r c were days without food 
or drink; then a water-hole, or a- shallow 
pool in the bottom of an arroyo } so restored 
our strength and sanity that we were able to 
shoot some of the wild animals that sought it 
also. Sometimes it was a bear, sometimes 
an antelope, a coyote, a cougar—that was as 
God pleased, all w ere food. 

“One morning as we skirted a mountain 
range, seeking a practicable pass, we were 
attacked hv a band of Apaches who had fol¬ 
lowed our trail up a gulch—it is not far from 
here. Knowing that they outnumbered us 
ten to one, they took none of their usual 
cowardly precautions, bill dashed upon us 
at a gallop, firing and yelling. Fighting was 
out of the question; we urged our feeble 
animals up the gulch as far as there was foot¬ 
ing for a hoof, then threw ourselves out of our 
saddles and took, to the chaparral on one 
of the slopes, abandoning our entire outfit 
to the enemy. But we retained our rifles, 
every man—Ramon Gallegos, William Shaw, 
George \V. Kent, and Hem' Davis . yi 

“Same old crowd/' said the humorist of 
our party. He was an Eastern man, un¬ 
familiar with the decent observances of 
social intercourse, A gesture of disapproval 
from our leader silenced him, and the stranger 
proceeded with his tale; 

“The savages dismounted also, and some 
of them ran up the gulch beyond the point at 
which we had left it f cutting off further re¬ 
treat in that direction and forcing us on up 


FOkfrlVE US OUR SINV SAID THEV 
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the side. Unfortunately the chaparral ex¬ 
tended only a short distance up the slope, and 
as we came into the open ground above we 
took the fire of a dozen rifles; but Apaches 
shoot badly when in a hurry, and God so 
willed it that none of us fell. Twenty yards 
up the slope, beyond the edge of the bush, 
were vertical cliffs, in which, directly in front 
of us, was a narrow opening. Into that we 
ran, finding ourselves in a cavern almut as 
large as an or¬ 
dinary room in a 
house. Here, 
for a time, we 
were safe: a 
single man with 
a repealing rifle 
could defend the 
entrance against 
ail the Apaches 
in the land. Hut 
against hunger 
and thirst we 
had no defense. 

Courage we still, 
had, but hope 
was a memory. 

“Not one of 
those Indians 
did we after¬ 
ward see, but by 
the smoke and 
glare of their 
fires in the gulch 
we knew that by 
day and by night 
t h e y watched 
with ready rifles 
in the edge nf the 
bush—knew’ that 
if we made a 
sortie not a man 
of us would live to take two steps into the 
open. For three days, watching in turn, we 
held out before our suffering became insup¬ 
portable. Then—it was the morning of the 
fourth day—Ramon Gallegos said: 

M J Senores, I know not well of the good Gtxl 
and what please him. I have live without re- 
ligion, and I am not acquaint with that of you 
Pardon, sen ores, if I shock you, but for me 
the time is come to beat the game of the 
Apache/ 

11 He knelt upon the rock floor of the cave 
and pressed his pistol against his temple. 

1 Sttxdrr de Dws r 1 he said,' comes now the soul 
of Ramon Gallegos/ 


“And so he left us—William Shaw, George 
W. Kent, and Berry Davis. 

<f I was the leader: it was for me to speak. 
1 He was a brave man/ I said; 4 he knew when 
to die, and how. It is foolish to go mad from 
thirst and fall by Apache bullets, or be 
skinned alive—it is in bad taste. Let us join 
Ramon/ 

11 ‘That is right, 1 said William Shaw. 

44 ‘That is right, 1 said George YV\ Kent. 

“1 straight¬ 
ened the limbs 
of Ramon Gal¬ 
legos and put a 
band kerchief 
over his face. 
Then William 
Shaw said, ‘I 
should like to 
look like that— 
a little while/ 
And George W. 
Kent said that he 
felt that way, too. 

4i Tt shall be 
sn, 1 I said; *the 
red devils will 
wait a week. 
William Shaw 
and George W. 
Kent, draw and 
kneel/ 

“They did so 
and 1 stood be¬ 
fore them. 4 Al¬ 
mighty God, our 
Father/ said I. 

44 'Almighty 
God, our Fa¬ 
ther/ said Wil¬ 
liam Shaw and 
George W. Kent. 
“"Forgive us our sins’ said 1 
Forgive us our sins/ said they. 

4(1 And receive our souls/ 

“"And receive our souls/ 

“ 4 Amen! 4 

1,4 Amen !* 

“I laid them beside Ramon Gallegos and 
covered their faces/ 1 

There was a quick commotion on the op- 
prisite side of the camp-fire; one of our party 
had sprung to his feet, pistol in hand. 

“And you/’ he shouted, “you dared to 
escape ? You dare to be alive? Y ou cowardly 
hound, I'll send you to join them if I hang 
for it!” 
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But with the leap of a panther the captain 
was upon him, grasping his wrist. “Hold it 
in, Sam Yountsev, hold it in! 1 ’ 

We were now all upon our feet, except the 
stranger, who sat motionless and apparently 
inattentive. Some one seized Yountsey's 
other arm. 

“Captain, 1 * I said, “there is something 
wTong here. This fellow is either a lunatic 
or merely a liar-—just a plain every-day liar 
whom Yountsey has no call to kill. If this 
man was of that party it had five members, 
one of whom—probably himself—he has not 
named.” 

“Yes,” said the captain, releasing the in¬ 
surgent, who sat down, “there is something 
unusual. Years ago four dead bodies of 
white men, scalped and shamefully muti¬ 
lated, were found about the mouth of that 
cave. They are buried there; I have seen 
the graves—we shall all see them to-morrow.” 

The stranger rose, standing tall in the light 
of the expiring fire, which in our breathless 
attention to his story we had neglected to 
keep going. 

“There were four,” he said—“Ramon 
Gallegos, William Shaw, George W. Kent, 
and Berry Davis. ” 


With this reiterated roll-call of the dead he 
walked into the darkness, and we saw him no 
more. 

At that moment one of our party, who had 
been on guard, strode in among us, rifle in 
hand and somewhat excited. £< Captain," he 
said, “for the last half-hour three men have 
been standing out there on the mesa * 1 He 
pointed in the direction taken by the stranger. 
“I could see them distinctly, for the moon is 
up, but as they had no guns and I had them 
covered with mine I thought it was their 
move. They have made none, but, damn it! 
they have got on to my nerves. ” 

“ Go back to your post, and stay till you see 
them again, ” said the captain. " The rest of 
you lie down, or 1*11 kick you all into the fire. ” 

The sentinel obediently withdrew, swear¬ 
ing. As we were arranging our blankets the 
fiery Yountsey said, 

“I beg your pardon, Captain, but who the 
devil do you take them to be?” 

“Ramon Gallegos, William Shaw, and 
George W. Kent,” 

“But how about Berry Davis? I ought to 
have plugged him.” 

“Quite needless; you couldn’t have made 
him any deader. Go to sleep.” 



Tke Birthright 

By Garrwofl 

God made my soul for a singing thing, 

A thing to laugh and to play, 

Then gave me my stand in a weary land 
Where none keeps holiday. 

Above me ever the biting lash 

For the hand that fain would swerve, 

And the endless toil to deaden and soil 

The soul that needs must serve. 

■* 

But my birthright still is mine, is mine, 

And I shall not lose it quite, 

In this bitter mill that is never still 
The day long or the night. 

Yet I think God promised more than this 
When he made my soul alive, 

Than to sing my song when the task is long 
And laugh the while I strive. 






Said the Monkey to the Elephant 

By T, S. Sullivant 



Said the monkey; * + t'an you stand like the stork?** 



II 

Said the elephant: " Why, of tourse! It s easy. 
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Said the mortlu y: “ Escuso mr, hut I cciuldm't resist the temptation." 













V 

Said Lhc monkey: “ Hey[ What arc you doing 










vn 

Maid ihc rimnkfy: “Hi'ljd HiTpl 



vm 

Said ihe elephant: " Tell me tmlv, do I not stand graitfuily on one leg?" 









The Caere of 
Horace 

BlifPinjSton 


By Ellis 
Barker 
J Biirfler 

M&iv dfijldd 



yt LONG about the year 1902 Horace Bliffmg 
ton fell into the bav and was drowned, and 
Seven years later he was sitting in a hall 
bedroom on Fifty-eighth Street with a wide grin on 
his face and an evening paper in his hand, fl Great/ 
he said, “Now me and Man- can get together 
again! and we will take the kids and scoot for the 
West. Ten thousand dollars! Think of thalP For 
>even long years he had not been able to state pos 
itivelv that he was dead, but now he 
knew he was—officially and legally 
dead—and lie felt cheerful, 

“Well," he said proudly/* 1 guess 
I’m dead all right! 1 rather think so ! 11 

In 1902 Horace was very much in 
debt, the rent money w as absent, and 
the annual payment on his ten-thou- 
son d-d oil a r policy was coming due, so 
he took his wife and two children sail 
ing an the hay, and fell overloard 
It w as a work of art, He stood up 
and let the boom do it as it swung 
around, and he went down like a 
log. Kv the lime he reached short 
Mary, weeping over her father 
less children, was being rescued 
hy a lug. The next week she pm 
in a claim for ihe msuraaiet 
money. Horace hoped he wa* 
dead, but the insurance com¬ 
pany had its doubts. Man 
did whiit she could, by mean 
of the t otirfs, to coax the insur¬ 
ance company into seeing that 
Horace was quite dead, but it 
was not until -even sears had 
rolled away that ho became 
legally defunct 

i lorace was justly proud. He 
•lilt gloating over the small court 
Uem in the paper until the 
shades of night darkened the 
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hall bedroom, when suddenly he felt that he 
was not alone in the room. His hair seemed 
to be pulling at its roots, and a cold and clam¬ 
my feeling took the place of the glow of pride. 
He turned his head slowly and beheld a 
misty stranger standing in his doorway. The 
stranger was slightly phosphorescent, and 
waned and flickered like the glow from a wet 
match-head when it is nibbed in the palm 
of the hand. 

"Excuse me," he said pleasantly. "I’ll get 
better in a few minutes. I'm not very well set 
yet, being so new.” 

"Now, look here! 1 ’ said Mr. Bliffington 
sharply. " Vou get out of here! This is my 
room-" 

"Then this is where 1 belong," said the 
stranger. 11 I’m your ghost, you know.” 

" Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Bliffington. 
“You mmt have made a mistake. Get out! 
I won't have any ghosts hanging around! 
You can’t be my ghost because?--” 

He was about to say because he was not 
dead, but he paused, for he remembered that 
but a minute before he had been congratu¬ 
lating himself on his death. It was rather a 
delicate situation, and a coarse-spirited ghost 
might have made things very uncomfortable, 
but Mr. Rliffingion's ghost merely smiled in 
a deprecatory manner. 

"I had hoped,” it said gently* "that we 
might be good friends. I trusted that you 
would receive me kindly, for my situation is 
a very difficult one. I feel that I need your 
help in many ways—vour help and advice. 
I am in a most unusual situation, and it is 
your fault You are only legally dead, and 
very few ghosts have ever been called upon to 
do ghostly duly in similar circumstances. In 
ordinary cases the rules are very simple and 
well defined, but I hardly know how to set 
about ghosting a man who is actually alive, 
though legally dead." 

" You get out of here!" said Mr. Blifting- 
ton T arising and taking a step toward the 
ghost. The ghost, which had already begun 
to assume stronger mistiness* backed part 
way through the door. A look of sadness 
took the place of the winning smile. 

“Of course* if you insist*” it said regret¬ 
fully. “In ordinary circumstances it would 
be my duty to haunt one person, and one per¬ 
son only—the murderer. But your case is so 
unusual! I thought perhaps you could advise 
me. But there 1 . Never mind! I don't want 
to intrude where I am not wanted. Perhaps 
you are right. You did what you could to be 


legally dead* but the judge was really the man 
who legally killed you. I’ll go haunt him. 
No doubt, with his legal mind, when I explain 
Lhat you are not actually dead, but only 
legally dead, he can—— ” 

"You come back here! ” said Mr. BHffing- 
ton energetically. "You come back and sit 
down!” 

The ghost hesitated a moment and then 
oozed into the room again. It laid its ghostly 
hat on the folding bed and sat down in a 
chair. Mr. Bliffington forced himself to ap¬ 
pear pleased. He saw that it would not do to 
have the ghost blabbing to the judge that 
Horace Bliffington was still alive, however 
illegally alive, 

"Now, then,” said Mr. Bliffington, "what 
is it you want to do?" 

"Well," said the ghost hesitatingly, “I 
don't just know, I suppose I have got to 
haunt around—to haunt around and—I can't 
rattle chains, you know.” 

"I should hope not!” exclaimed Mr. Blff- 
fington, "In a boarding-house?" 

"No,” said the ghost regretfully. "Chain- 
rattling wouldn't do. That is for dungeons. 
I am sorry* for it is great sport. Do you think 
I could moan a little?” 

“Heavens, no!” cried Mr. Bliffington. 

“Of course noil” said the ghost, as if such 
an idea had never occurred to it, “But I 
ought to do something doleful, oughtn't I?” 
it asked wistfully. 

"No, sir!" said Mr. Bliffington positively. 

The ghost's face fell, “Pm afraid I'm not 
going to get much fun out of it,” it said sadly. 

"I can't help that," said Mr. Bliffington 
firmly. 

"I guess this isn't going to be much of a 
job,” said the ghost, with evident dissatis¬ 
faction. “I wouldn’t give two cents for it 
I wish I hadn't taken it.” 

Mr, Bliffington smiled internally, but he 
die! not let his face show his satisfaction. He 
felt that he had found the way to handle his 
ghost, "I'll tell you one thing,” he said. 
" You ought to be thankful lhat it is any job 
at all, Y r ou want to remember that if it hadn't 
been for me you would lie nowhere. And you 
want to remember that any time I get tired of 
you all I have to do is to go to the judge and 
show him I am alive and he’ll declare that I 
am not even legally dead. Then where would 
you be?” 

Of course Mr. Bliffington had not the 
slightest idea of going to the judge, hut it 
served to row the ghost. 
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“Now," said .Mr. Bltffington T when lie saw 
that ihe ghost was thoroughly frightened, "I 
am gaing out to get my dinner, and I'll leave 
you here, hut 1 want you lo behave, I don't 
want you running around the place, or kick 
mg up any haunt racket, fust stay in the 
room and smile. Do you want me to bring 
you anything to eat J " 

“No," said the ghost faintly, “Ghosts 
don't eat anything." 

Mr, BHffington went out and dosed the 
diwjr. He stood a moment in the hall think 
ing, and then he 
opened the door 
again. " I f you 
hear anyone at the 
door," he said to 
the ghost, “you 
get into my laun¬ 
dry-bag, do you 
hear? Get in and 
stay in until l tell 
you lo conic out! “ 

“Yes, sir," said 
the ghost meekly 

Mr. BUffington 
dined at a small 
place on Colum¬ 
bus Avenue. He 
had, of course, 
carefully hidden 
bis name during 
his period of en¬ 
forced seclusion, 
and was known as 
John R. Jones to 
his few acquaint¬ 
ances among the 

frequenters of the 

restaurant. As he 
entered he cast his 
eye around, and Ids face lighted as he saw, 
fitting at one of the tables, a young man 
with whom he had become rather intimate. 
He took a seal at the same table. 

11 Hilly,’* lie said, “you are just the man l 
want to see, I need a little legal information, 
and you can give it to me. Of course this is 
confidential" Then he carefully laid before 
the young lawyer his whole story, ending with 
the question, “Now, has that ghost a right to 
haunt me ?' r 

Billv considered the case silently for some 
time. “Yes," he said at length, “it has. A 
full Hedged ghost would have no rights in the 
premises, but a merely legal ghost is quite 
within its rights in haunting a legally dead 


man, 1 don't see how you can get rid of it 
except by going into court and having your 
legal death annulled. That would annul the 
ghost." 

“And put me in the penitentiary! No, 
thank you!" 

“You can lake your choice,’ 1 said Billy, 
“ but if you choose the ghost you want to be 
might)' careful People are suspicious of 
ghosts nowadays, No one believes in them 
any more, and any man who is seen with a 
ghost tagging around after him is going to 
excite comment. 
You want to keep 
that ghost dark ' 
“I wish I 
could," said Mr. 
Bliffington, “But 
he isn't the dark 
kind of ghost— 
he is the glowing, 
phosphorescent 
kind," 

“What I 
meant," explain¬ 
ed Billy, “was 
that you must 
keep him cowed 
and afraid of you, 
so that he will 
not venture om 
when you tell 
him to stay at 
home. Keep him 
scared to death. 1 ’ 

When Mr BUT 
fington returned 
lo his room Billy 
went with him. 
As they entered 
the mom tulal 
darkness greeted them, except for a soft 
glow that ramu from the laundry bag. Mr, 
Bliffington kicked the bag. 

“You come out of there, and come 
quick! 1 * he exclaimed peremptorily, and ihe 
ghost came out, “Mr. Wright." said Mr. 
Blifbngum* “this is my ghost. Pretty poor 
specimen, isn't it?" 

“Mighty pfjor!" said Mr. Wright. “1 
wouldn't have the thing around, if he was 
mine/' 

,4 I feel that way myself/ 1 said Mr. Hlif- 
ftngton, ' ll he doesn't mind what I tell him, 
and that pretty sharply, off he goes!" 

“It would be easy to get rid of him/* said 
Billy. “Just n legal form." 





■ J OUE5S THIS isn't GOING TO HI 7 . 1IUCH OF A JOB," SAID 
THE OHOST, WITH EVIDENT DI SR A TIS FACTION , 

“t WISH I HADN’T taken it" 









AS VARY STEPPED PUHWAHH WITH Httt HANDS EXTENDED A CENTEE URE&2E TOUCHED 
ITER CfttEtt* AND SHE DIrEW HACK [N TERROR, LT MIGHT HE THE GHOST 


The ghost was siamiing with a paint'd 
smile, rubbing its hands nervously. “Now, 
gentlemen,” it said pleadingly, “I hope you 
will not be hart] on men I admit that I am 
inexperienced, but I am willing to learn, 
I only aim to please/’ 

“ Well/ 1 said Mr. Bliflington, “you had 
better aim to please] You take that from me! 
No nonsense! “ 

“No, sir/' said the ghost meekly. 

“Well, I am going out with my friend 
tww" said Mr. Blitfington, “tlet back into 
that laundry-bug/ 1 

The ghost oozed himself into the bag, 

"That’s all right/’ said Mr. Bliflington. 
' And you stay there until I come back. 
Understand ?“ 

“Yes, sir/’ said the ghost, and when Mr. 
lllilTitigion left the room with Billy only the 
ghost's glowing head was visible. 

If Mr. Bliftinghm had read the account of 
hi>i legal death with a light heart, his jov was 
now changed tu nervous woifitoent. For 
seven long years he had worked at his plan. 
He had rhosen the town in the W est to which 
he would hasten as soon as Ibe insurance 
money was paid, and he had planned the 
method by which he would make his existence 
known to his wife. The children could hardly 
remember him, and certainly would not, dis¬ 
guised as he was by a full heard and hb 
increased baldness. But Mary had an un¬ 
reasoning fear of ghosts. This had been 
Mr. Bliffingtonb one cause of uneasiness— 
Mary might think he was his own ghost. 
What she might do if she saw an actual ghost 
accompanying him he was afraid to consider. 

When he left Billv he walked the street 
with bent head, considering the sad state of 
affairs, but he would have been still more 
depressed could he have known what was 


happening in his hall bedroom. Hardly had 
he left the house when a light wagon hacked 
up to the dm>r and a boy entered the base¬ 
ment. He said a word or t wo to the maid that 
came to the door, and the maid hurried to 
Mr, BktTmgion's room. As her hand touched 
the door knob the ghost hastily drew its head 
into the Laundry‘bag, and a minute later the 
hag was lifted from its hook and carried down¬ 
stairs and handed to the bov, who carried it 
to the street and threw it carelessly into the 
wagon. 

Mr. Bliffmgton could come to but one con¬ 
clusion. He must tell his wife, fairly and 
frankly, that he had a ghost, and before he 
returned to his room he dropped into a hotel 
and wrote her a short letter, briefly annount 
ing his existence, telling of his continued love, 
and making an apjKiinimem for the next day. 
Then, as a postscript, he added these words: 
“I must add, dearest Mary', that I have a 
ghost. I trust this Information will not annoy 
you. The ghost is well behaved and meck t 
and might, 1 think, become useful in our new 
home. He would at least do as a night light 
in a bedroom, as he gives forth a gentle glow 
that is easy on the eyes. I know you will like 
him when you see him. Until to-morrow ! M 

When Mr, Bhfl'mglon returned to his rwom 
he immediately noticed the absence of the 
laundry-bag, and he shook with fear. His 
hrst act was to rush to a telephone to demand 
the mum of the hag, but the laundry was 
closed for the night, As he toiled up his 
stairs again a new thought came to him. As 
soon as the laundry 1 discovered Ihe ghost it 
would return it to him. Then he would 
brazenly fawn it. He would say that It 
was no pro[ier1y T of hfe t and bid them take it 
away, lie was rather pleased w H ith this solu¬ 
tion, and he waited in his room until noon the 
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ncM day, but no one appeared with the 
ghost* He waited until within a few minutes of 
the time he had set to meet M ary, and was then 
forced to hasten not to keep her wailing. 

Mary Hliffington had passed an awful 
forenoon* The shock of the revelation that 
her husband still lived was awful, but would 
have been a joyful shock had not the post¬ 
script about the ghost congealed her blood 
with terror The mere thought of a ghost 
sent thrills of horror through her inmost 
being. There ensued a struggle between love 
and terror that left her weak and trembling, 
but in the end love won. She would take 
Horace back, even with his ghostly addition. 
At the hour set she put on her hat and went 
out to meet him. 

The joy of Mary BlifTington as she saw 
Horace approach was cooled by her fear of 
the ghost, and Horace noticed it. The spot 
he had chosen was a secluded nook in Central 
Park, and as Mary stepped forward with her 
hands extended a gentle breeze touched her 
cheek, and she drew back in horror. The 
moist air thus caressing her might be the 
ghost! She knew that ghosts are invisible by 
daylight, and Horace's ghost might be any¬ 
where. Thus the ghost, though absent, cast 
its saddening spell over their first meeting. 

Mr. Bliffinginn had considered what he 
would sav. Now that he was rid of the ghost, 
it was unfortunate that he had mentioned it. 
“ Mary/ 1 he said, when 
he had folded her in his 
arms, “i must confess! 

I have no ghost." 

“You said you had/' 
she said suspiciously, 
drawing away from him, 

" You wrote that you 
had.” 

“ Yes/ 1 said Mr. Blif- 
fington, forcing a smile, 

11 1 did. Rvit it was to 
test your love/' 

"but you said you 
had a ghost/* Mary in¬ 
sisted. 

“1 know it!” said 
Mr. BHfih]gton. " But I 
ha ven ’ t. Undersi anrl ? ** 

“ I don’t see why you said you had a ghost 
if you didn’t have any," said Mary insist¬ 
ently, “If you did have a ghost- ,f 

“My dear,” said Mr. Bliffington, ’I have 
told you I said so to test your love." 

“If you say you have a ghost at one time. 


and say you have not at another, how am 1 
ever to know when you are telling the 
truth?" asked Mrs. Bliffmgton* “You say 
you art Horace BhlFmgton, buL I saw you 
drown. Then you tell me you are alive and 
hav e a ghost, and just when I made myself 
believe it, you say the letter was part lie. 
How am f to know it was not all a lie?” 

Mr. lllifingion was at his wits' end. He 
saw he had made a false start, and that he 
must correct his error the best he could. 
“Very well," he said. “And if £ admit the 
letter was partly untrue, what then?" 

“ I could never believe you again," said 
Mrs. Bliftmgtun positively. “And I think it 
would be best for us to part now, forever/ 1 

“Mary," said Mr. BliHington frankly, 
’‘every word of that letter was true. I have 
a ghost." 

“I will believe you," said Mrs. Bliffingion 
simply, “when I see the ghost." 

Mr. Bliffington gasped. A sudden fear 
that the ghost might be lost forever flashed 
ufKin his mind. He recalled the many limes 
the laundry had lost things for him. Of 
course it replaced the lost articles, or paid 
for them, but with a lost ghost the mailer 
would be more difficult. Mary would never 
be satisfied with a substitute ghost. But 
before he could speak Mary sjwkc again. 

“Horace," she said, “f feel it my duty to 
my children and myself to let things remain 
as they are until you 
produce the ghost. 
These subterfuges and 
lies arc not like the 
husband I knew. I am 
afraid you are not your¬ 
self, 1 am afraid you 
are only your ghost." 

"That I am my 
ghost!" cried Mr. Blif- 
lington, “Surely,Mary, 

you do not believe-’■ 

“Produce the ghost, 
Horace Bliffington," 
said Mrs. Bliffington 
firmly* and she turned 
away. 

From the interview 
thus ended Horace 
Bliffingion scarcely knew how he departed* 
For several hours he walked the park in 
agony. At times he started in the direction 
of the laundry with long, hasty steps, fully 
derided to run to the blonde cashier and de¬ 
mand his ghost, and then, as he remembered 



WITH EAGER FINGERS HE SCATTERED THE 
SHIRTS, THOUGH 1IE ItNF,W HE CtlUI-D 
NOT SEE THE GHOST fN THE 
GLARE OF PAV 
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the businesslike manner and disconcerting 
blue eyes of the blonde, he stopped short and 
turned about. There are some things a man 
hates to do, not the least of them being to 
step up to a window in a laundry and say, 
“When you were sorting out my socks did 
you run across my ghost ? 1 ' 

Hoping against hope, Mr. Bliffingtoit re¬ 
turned to his boarding-house. Possibly the 
ghost had returned of its own accord. He 
found it had not. Two days of the utmost 
nervous strain passed, and on the third da}* 
the Jaundry-boy brought home the laundry- 
bag and its contents. When the maid 
handed it to Mr, Blifhngton he could hardly 
wait until she had left the room to tear open 
the crisp paper parrel. With eager fingers 
he scattered the shirts and collars over his 
bed and opened the draw-string of the 
crumpled laundry-bag. He knew he could 
not see the ghost in the glare of day, but he 
put his face close to the opening of the 
bag, 

“Are you there?" he whispered tremu¬ 
lously into the bag. “Ghost, are you 
there?” He ran his hand into the bag and 
clawed around in it. He took the bag by 
the corners and shook it, upside dow n, He 
turned the bag wrong side out. “Oh, 
ghost,” he pleaded, “arc you there?” and 
all the while he knew this was useless, for 
the ghost could not appear until the shades 
of night had fallen. 

As the sun disappeared and darkness 
slowly settled over the town Mr. Bliffinglon 
sat in his room straining his eves for the first 
faint phosphorescent glimmer of the ghost. 
From time to time he spoke gently, “Oh, 
ghost!” or “Say, ghost!” but he received no 
answer. Blackness invaded the room, but 
no glimmer of ghost lessened the blackness. 
The ghost had not come back! 

All the next day Horace Bliffinglon spent 
in walking the park, forcing his mind to 
grapple with his problem, picking up one 
impossible solution after another and drop- 
ping each in disgust when it had been fol¬ 
lowed to its logically idioiic end. The most 
insane ideas pressed themselves—to real a 
ghost, to borrow a ghost, to rig up an imita¬ 
tion ghost—unlil he wore himself out w-iih 
it all, and returned to his room, The set¬ 
ting of ilie sun brought him a temporary re¬ 
newal of hope, but this fled as ihc full dark¬ 
ness came, with no ghost 

The next morning Mr. Bliffinglon hard¬ 
ened his resolution and went to the laundry ^ 


For a moment he hesitated at the door, and 
then he bolted in. The blue-eyed cashier 
glanced up carelessly as he put his face close 
to the little window of her tiny cage. Mr. 
Bliffington cleared his throat. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but when the boy 
came for my laundry this week- ,p 

“Shortage or damage?” asked the blonde. 
11 Did you bring the ticket? What name?” 

“A—a—shortage. Bliffington—I mean 

Jones, John R, Jones. I forgot the ticket 
stammered Mr. Bliffington. “When the 
boy came for my laundry-" 

“Yes? 11 said the cashier without interest. 
“What's short?” 

Air. Rlifluigton blushed. “My ghost,” he 
said hesitatingly. But if he expected the 
cashier to laugh in his face he was making a 
mistake. Her mouth hardened, and she 
looked at him supercilious!)'. 

“If there was anything short,” she said 
coldly, “say so. The boss don’t allow none 
of the girls to flirt with customers, so it 
ain't no use trying, and I guess I think too 
much of myself to flirt with every feller that 
wants to. So if you had anything short say 
so, Mister Smarty. It ain’t no use trying to 
flirt." 

“Well, you see,” said Mr. Bliffinglon un¬ 
easily, “I am compelled—that is to say, if 
you will just listen lo me while I explain. 
My ghost was in the laundry^bag-—— 

The cashier turned her head and called in 
a shrill voice; “Mister Wiggis, could you 
step here a minute? They's a guy here 
that's crazy. I wisht you would come and 
throw' him out.” 

She did not seem to be greatly excited 
about it, however, nor to be greatly fright¬ 
ened. Even while she appealed for aid she 
was carefully gathering up a few back hairs 
and tucking their ends in among the evi¬ 
dently false curls. 

Mr. Wiggis came forward with a frown of 
annoyance at being disturbed. He laid a 
hand on Mr. Bliffingion’s shoulder, and 
spoke insinuatingly. “All right, my good 
man,” he said, “but we are very busy to¬ 
day. Run along now*, that T s a good fellow, 
and come back some other time. Come 
back about eight o'clock this evening, and 
we'll talk it all over. It will be all right," 

But Mr. BHffington did not move. “I 
ivant to explainhe said. 

“That's all right," said Mr. Wiggis sooth¬ 
ingly. “There’s no need to explain; we un¬ 
derstand all about it. Just run along now, 
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and come hack at—come hack to-morrow, 
or the next day. Good-by.” 

“ lawjk here/ 1 wild Mr. Hliflingum with 
sudden anger, '‘you can't pel rid of me that 
way. If a man who has sent his laundry 
here for the last seven years, and who has 
paid cash, can’t make a decent claim for 
shortage-" 

** Well, why didn’t you say so?*' exclaimed 
Mr. Wiggis. 'We’ll fix tbul u|■ in a minute. 
Shortages will happen sometimes in the best 
regulated laundries. Now what was short?” 

A 11 h o u g h 
Mr Bliffmgton 
again blushed 
he gazed at \fr. 

Wiggis with a 
dog-like appeal 
in his eyes. 

“My ghost,” 
he said hesitat¬ 
ingly. ** 1 had 
my ghost. in 
the 1 mintin' 
bag-" 

" What'd 1 
tell you?” said 
the cashier, 

11 Crazy as — ” 

11 Now 1 y o u 
jusc shut up,’* 
said MrAViggfs 
shortly. "I 
guess I can 
handle ihk case 
myself,” The 
cashier assum¬ 
ed a look of 
haughty dis¬ 
dain, and Mr 
YViggk turned 
to Mr, Bliffing- 
ton . "One 
ghost short ? ff 
he asked. “We 
will look it up. 

Of course tilings will get lost once in a 
while—get into the wrong package.” 

Mr. Bliflmgton hesilaicd, 'If you would 
make a special effort,” he suggested. 

”We will,” said the laundryman. *'lf 
that ghost is anywhere alumt the place we 
will find il, depend cm that.” 

Mr. B lifting ton was hardly out of sound of 
the laundry when yells of mirth overpowered 
the noise of the electric mangles and steam 
washing-machines, as Mr Wiggis told the 


girls the story of the interview. A juke is 
welcome even in the superheated atmosphere 
of a laundry, hut in a few minutes the levity 
was i]urlled. for il was tile busy season, and 
there was no lime Lo waste. 

That night the laundry worked overtime, 
hut at nine o'clock there was a tem|jorary 
cessation of labor. Dir feed-wire of the 
mangles short circuited the devlric-light 
wire, and burned out the fuses, and in the 
absolute darkness tlml ensued a dull phos¬ 
phorescent glow shone in the tub-room, 
{ aught in the 
cogs of one of 
the washing- 
machines and 
\v r a p p e d 
around end 
around the 
shaft was Mr. 
BI i f f i ngton*s 
ghost I It was 
in a pitiable 
condition. In- 
doubted I y i t 

had been 
dumped into 
the washing 
machine with 
the contents of 
tile laundry- 
bag, and had 
been steam- 
washed with 
the collars and 
white goods. 
The huillng 
water and 
strong lye-anti- 
soup cleanser 
had done it no 
good at all, 
The whirling 
prongs of the 
washer had not 
improved it in 
the least. Torn and twisted, and washed 
pale and thin, il had evidently sought the 
first chance of esi a|«? and craw led from 
the washing machine only to fall into the 
cog-wheel! Fur days it had whirled around 
and around with the whirring shaft, anil 
now il barely palpitated with a faint, dull 
glow, Patrick flooley, in charge of the 
washing-machines, examined il carefully fur 
some lime before he was even aware that 
il was a ghost, am! had he nut heard of 



rur: cashiwl turnku and callf.i> is a shhii.c voice: 
" mr wruuss, rufiV's a gov ntutE that's cha^v. 
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UK WIC.GI5 CAREFULLY UNWOUND THE GHOST UNTIL IT HUXG LIVIE" BY CLVE ARSJ 
THAT WAS CAUGHT IS THE COGS 


Mr. Hiiffingtoifs application be might never 
have known that it was a ghost. He stum¬ 
bled up the dark stairway and found Mr. 
W iggifl ql the telephone, shouting for elec- 
mtians. 

“Say, 1 * said Dooley, “that there ghost is 
down there in th r wash-room. Have ye got 
a collar-box or a paper bag Oi cud put it 
into?’ 1 

Several of the flat-iron girls screamed, but 
Mr. Wiggis followed Mr. Dooley down the 
stairs, 

“Pat/ 1 lie said, when he had examined 
i he ghost carefully * “the only way we can 
get that ghost loose is to run the washing 
machine backward to unwind it off the shaft, 
and then take off that cog wheel. It looks 
to me like that was a pretty badly damaged 
ghost, but it’s not our fault/ 1 

Mr. Dooley put his strong arms to the 
washing-machine and slowly turned its 
wheels backward, while Mr. Wiggis care¬ 
fully unwound the ghost until it hung limp 
by one arm that was caught in the cogs. 
Then the cog-wheel was taken off the shaft, 
and the ghost fell in a pale heap on the floor. 
Mr, Dooley shook his head. 

“That's a mighty near gone ghost!’ 1 lie 


said, and he was right. Hut Mr. Wiggis 
had no lime to waste. He swept the little 
pile of ghost onto a piece of paper, and 
carried it up-stairs. 

“Here, Maggie, 5 ' he said, “starch this up 
a little, and when she"s done it, you iron it 
out, Kate. 11 

The girls gathered around the poor ghost 
and examined it with interest. Few of them 
had ever seen a ghost, if any of them ever 
had, but this one was not now in a condi 
tion to cause fright. When it had been 
starched and ironed it was so faint that it 
could hardly be seen. It was merely the 
faintest possible glow, now showing in one 
spot and now in another, on the ironing 
hoard, Mr* Wiggis looked at it and shook 
his head. At that instant the electric bulbs 
burst into light, and the ghost disappeared 
entirely. Mr. Wiggis had to turn out the 
lights in order that he might see enough of 
the ghost to wrap it in paper, Then he 
turned on the lights and the blonde cashier 
made out a laundry-ticket for it, and put the 
package on the shelf to be delivered in the 
morning. 

When Mr. Bliffington received the parcel 
the next morning his heart beat tumultuously 
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with joy,, and he hastily tore open the paper. 
Nothing rewarded his gaze. He closed the 
blinds and hung a sheet and a blanket be¬ 
fore the window, but even m the room thus 
darkened he could see no trace of the ghost, 
ami he set himself to await the coming 
of night. He wrote a joyous letter to Mrs. 
UlitTinglon. making an appointment for that 
evening, and sent it by special messenger. 
As night fell he became more and more 
nervous, and when utter darkness filled the 
room he was just able to distinguish the very 
faint glow of the ghost, a mere point uf 
phosphorus no bigger than the end of a 
match on the sheet of manila wrapping- 
paper. As he gazed at it, wondering how 
he could [KTsuade his wife that this was 
indeed a ghost, a tap on the door aroused 
him and the maid handed him an envelop. 
The nole it contained said: 
deas Horace: 

I h<*vt tjeen ihinkmig. Ftritiji the ghost. All 
will then be well. Mary. 

As he finished reading the nole he glanced 
at the ghost, just in time to see it give a last 
faint dicker and dicker out. For a minute 
he stood silent! lost in conflicting emotions, 

“Now, 1 call that odd''* he said at length. 
"3 never knew a ghost to act that way. 1 
never heard of a ghost like that. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact 1 wouldn't give two cents to be 
haunted by a ghost like that* coming and 
going in an irresponsible manner. I like a 
reliable ghost, Tut! And he called him¬ 
self a legal ghosli Established by law! IT 
never believe a ghost again !" 

The door opened and Billy Wright entered, 
“Hello, dead man!"he said jovially, “(ihostie 
and you having a little chat?” 

"The ghost is gone," said Mr, Btiffmgton 
in a hollow tone. 

"That’s so* of course!" said Billy Wright, 


"I should have known he would be gone, 
seeing that you have a temporary renewal of 
life," 

“What!" cried Mr. liliffmgton. 

"Didn't you know? Insurance company 
has appealed—carried the case to a higher 
court. You are legally alive again for a 
while* So, of course, no ghost* I con¬ 
gratulate you." 

Mr* Bliflmglon only groaned. 

"Oh, if you feci th&L way about it," said 
Billy Wright, “you may as well cheer up, 
for I can tell you the insurance company will 
lose again. You'll soon be dead again. 
Your ghost will come back." 

Again Mr. Bliflington groaned, perhaps 
mure mournfully than before. He knew 
what his wife would say if he appeared that 
evening without the ghost. A week later T a 
year later, the ghost would he but a worry 
and a nuisance. Much as he had longed for 
a ghost twelve hours earlier he now thought 
of the ghost with repugnance. He turned to 
his dresser and Look his tooth-brush from 
the tumbler b which it stood* brush end up. 
He jerked his suit-case from the comer* and 
opening it, cast the tooth-brush into it. 

"Billy," he said* "l am going away. You 
know l am Horace BUfBttgton, and that I 
am alive. You can be additional evidence 
before the higher court. I’m not going to 
he dead any more. If I had been furnished 
with a reliable* dependable ghost it might be 
different* hut I'm going to give that phos^ 
phorescent fizzle a surprise. He evaporated 
on me when I needed him most* and be can 
stay evaporated* If anybody asks you, just 
say I don't believe in ghosts; Fve had one 
too many of my own." 

It is indeed true that in this world the evil 
actions of a man are followed by their own 
harsh retribution. 
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DRAWINGS By BLANCHE GREEK 


lf|-rr IIFA' mntoptilifan fo re print ut the hri;Wt an early dory 1 
I I X hy Chaff&Ue Jir&tdf, that novelist oj noble genitts afkl heroic [ J 

I L-* / nst i m t . who* c nork u t w y fa ,1 pr in v f ro m I he ■ *\\ m it rmt'- 1 wL [ 

ihmat energy. Living hided on n Umdy moor, urphancd their gP I 
mother a mi in gw of Ui r ir strung Udher, tin- SronB childn n i t ywrfoftt:, V 
A nut' t and Ijntnwrli), rabUd oj ij/ much outer joy , tattled fa 
reading and writing and 40 took refuge in tin delights of the imagination. Far from the 
dreary old parsonage, their ^ Isle of bream " rises with palace and park and halt amt garden , 
ail beautiful with every gift of art and nature that the poetic heart of a child could devise. In 
that free realm, the country par son’s repressed Hide children are the directors and dictators of 
the fortunes of great and small. There they lead in adventures and vicissitudes f in rescues 
and redemptions. 

AH this is gathered from li Tates of the I slanders F written by Charlotte at thirteen, in a 
manuscript of microscopic script, containing some forty thousand words. This unpublished 
story the Cosmopolitan has purchased> but the limitations vf spate allow only excerpts from 
this remarkable romance, / cull enough, hemevn, to slurw the setting and the general action, 
and fa indicate the imaginative power, the wit, the learning , the ease, and the vividness of de¬ 
scription of this untrained girl if the English moors. 

Note the splendors and the terrors of the palace on the Isle of Dream, the soaring towers 
and the dark dungeons. Note the vivid touch that flashes the surroundings and the characters 
before us—the homely parsonage kitchen with its austere privations, the lordly pleasure-garde a 
of the isle with its Arabian and Arcadian grounds and trrdure. Observe f loo, the details of 
Wellington's business place t of his housekeeper's room , and of his wife's boudoir. lJaw well 
defined and wd! imagined! 
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Observe again the vignette of the autumn evening with the snails under the hedge, and then 
the larger sweep of the countryside in a half dozen lines that give us England's typical land¬ 
scape. How artistic and discriminating the child's eye, prophetic of the greater woman to cornel 
In rounding out character } too, there is the same grasp of reality , unity built from swift 
detail. The complacency and magnanimity of the u king and queens" (the four Hide Brontes, 
of course) in rescuing the Wellingtons front danger is vastly different from the elfish and per¬ 
verse altitude of this tricksy four masquerading in the last scene to bewitch and bewilder the 
young Wellesley. But always the characters are dramatically consistent. 

This little Bronte story curiously reflects the habit of mind of the generation which ex* 
plained events by magic rather than by science. I have read it a dozen times, and always with 
new pleasure at tlte hints of dawning genius apparent on every page . 

Edwin Markham, 

1- Wellington Mid the Isle bf D re&m 


T HE play of the Islanders was formed 
in December, 1827, in the following 
manner. One night* about the time when 
the cold sleet and stormy fogs of November 
are succeeded by the snow-storms and high 
piercing night winds of confirmed winter, 
we were all sitting round the warm blazing 
kitchen fire, having just concluded a quarrel 
with Tabby concerning the propriety of 
lighting a candle, from which she came off 
victorious, no candle having been produced. 
A long pause succeeded, which was at last 
broken by Bramvdl saying, in a lazy man¬ 
ner, <( I don't know what to do.'* This was 
echoed by Emily and Anne, 

Tabby—“Wha, ya may go to bed.” 
Branwell— 11 I'd rather do anything than 
that.” 

Charlotte—“Why are you so glum to¬ 
night, Tabby? Oh! suppose we had each 
an island of our own.” 

Branwell—" If we had I would choose the 
Isle of Man,” 

Charlotte— 11 And I would choose the Isle 
of Wight.” 

Emily—“The Isle of Arran for me*" 
Anne—“And mine should be Guernsey." 
\\ v then chose who would be chief men in 
te r islands, Branwell chose John Bull, 
Ashley Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; Emily, 
Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, and Johnny 
Lockhart; Anne, Michael Sadler, Lord Bcn- 
tinck, and Sir Henry Halford; I chose the 
Duke of Wellington and his two sons, 
Christopher North & Company, and Mr. 
AU-rnethy. Here our conversation was 
interrupted by the, to us, dismal sound of 
the clock striking seven, and we were sum¬ 
moned off to hod. The nest day we added 
many others to our list of men, till we got 
almost all the thief men of the kingdom. 


After this, for a long lime, nothing worth 
noticing occurred. 

In June, 1828, we erected a school on a 
fictitious island, the Island of Dream, which 
was to contain one thousand children. The 
island was fifty miles in circumference, and 
certainly appeared more like the work of 
enchantment and beautiful fiction than 
sober reality. In some parts, made terribly 
sublime by mighty rocks, rushing streams, 
and roaring cataracts, stood trees scathed 
by lightning or withered by time. In other 
parts of this island were greenswards and 
glittering fountains springing in the flowery 
meadows or among the pleasant woods 
where fairies were said to dw-ell 

A clear lake, whose borders tverc overhung 
by the drooping willow, the elegant larch, 
the venerable oak, and the evergreen laurel, 
seemed a crystal emerald, a framed mirror 
of some huge giant. It is said of one of the 
most beautiful lakes that, when all is quiet* 
the music of fairy-land may be heard and 
that a liny barge of red sandalwood (its 
sails and . cordage of silk and yards of fine 
ivory) may be seen to shimmer across the 
lake; and when its small crew have gathered 
the water-lily, it floats back again, and, 
landing on the flowery bank, the fairies 
spread their transparent wings. They melt 
away at the sound of mortal footsteps like 
the mists nf the morning at the splendor of 
the sun. 

From beautiful wild roses and trailing 
woodbine towers a magnificent palace of 
pure white marble whose finely wrought 
pillars and majestic turrets seem the work 
of mighty genii and not nf feeble man. 
Ascending a flight of marble steps, you come 
to a grand entrance which leads into a hall 
surrounded by Corinthian pillars of white 
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marble. In the midst of the hall is a 
colossal statue holding in each hand a vase 
of crystal from which rushes a stream of 
clear water, which, breaking into a thousand 
diamonds and pearls, falls into a basin of pure 
gold. Finally disappearing through an open¬ 
ing, it rises again in different parts of the 
park in the form of brilliant fountains, these 
falling back in to immense rills, which finding 
through the ground, 
throw themselves 
into rivers which 
run into the sea. 

At the tipper end 
of the hall is a 
grove of orange* 
trees bearing the 
golden fruit and 
fragrant blossoms 
often upon the 
same branch. From 
this hall you pass 
on to another splen¬ 
did, spacious apart¬ 
ment all hung with 
rich deep - cri mson 
vel ve t; and from X he 
grand dome is sus- 
pended a magnifi¬ 
cent luster of fine 
gold, the drqis of 
which are pure crys¬ 
tal, The w hole 
length of the room 
run large sofas 
covered also with 
crimson velvet- At 
each end are chim- 
neypieces of dove- 
colofed Italian mar¬ 
ble, the pillars of 
which are of the 
Corinthian order, 
fluted and w reathed 
with gold. 

In the hall of the fountain, behind a statue, 
is a small door over which is draw n a curtain 
of white silk. This door when ojwned dis¬ 
covers a small apartment,at the farther end 
of which is a very large iron door to a long 
dark passage. At the end is a flight of steps 
leading to a subterranean dungeon, a wide 
vault dimly lighted by a lamp which casts a 
death like melancholy luster over a part of 
the dungeon, leaving the rest in the gloomy 
darkness of midnight* In the middle is a 
slab of black marble supported by four 


pillars* At the end of it stands a throne of 
iron* In several parts of the vault are 
instruments of torture* 

At the end of this dungeon are the cells 
which are appropriated to the private and 
particular use of naughty children* These 
cells are darkly vaulted and so far down 
in the earth that the loudest shriek could 
not be heard by any inhabitant of the upper 
world. In these, as 
w'ell as in the dun¬ 
geon, the most un¬ 
just torturing might 
go on without any 
fear of detection, if 
it were not that I 
keep the key of the 
dungeon and Emily 
keeps the key of 
the cells and of the 
huge iron entrance, 
which will brave any 
assault except with 
the lawful instru¬ 
ment. 

The children who 
inhabit this magnifi¬ 
cent palace are com¬ 
posed only of the 
young nobles of the 
land. The chief 
governor is the 
Duke of Wellington* 
u Little king and 
queens ” are our 
titles. The guards 
for keeping t h e 
children in order 
and taking them 
out to walk are the 
Marquis of Douro 
and Lord Charles 
Wellesley (Welling¬ 
ton's sons), a task 
for which they are 
peculiarly fitted* as they lead them into 
the wildest and most dangerous parts 
of Lhe country, leaping rocks, precipices, 
chasms, etc., little caring whether the 
children go before or stop behind; and 
finally coming home with about a dozen 
wanting, who are found a few- days after 
in hedges or ditches with legs or heads 
broken, this affording a fine field for Sir 
A. Hume, Sir A. Cooper, and Sir H. Halford 
to display their UilTerem modes of setting 
and trepanning. 
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There are guards for thrashing the chil¬ 
dren when they need it. And I forgot to 
mention that Branwelt has a large black dub 
with which he thumps the children upon 
occasions, and that most unmercifully. 

For some time after the school was estab¬ 
lished, the institution went on very well. 
All the rules were observed with scrupulous 
exactness, the governors attended admir¬ 
ably to their duty, the children were becom¬ 
ing something like civilized beings, to all 
outward appearance at least; gambling was 
less frequent among them, their quarrels 
with one another were less savage, and some 
little attention was paid by themselves to 
order and cleanliness. At this institution 
we constantly resided in the magnificent 
palace of the school, as did all the governors, 
so that nothing was left} entirely to the care 
of servants and underlings- The great room^ 
had become the resort of all the great min¬ 
isters in their hours of leisure „ for, seeing how 
well things were conducted, they resolved to 
uphold the institution with all their might. 

This prosperous state of affairs continued 
for about six months. Then the duke was 
obliged to be constantly in London, and we 
soon took ourselves off to the same place, 
and the whole management of the school 
was left to the Marquis of Douro and Lord 
Charles Wellesley. 

For some time we heard not a word about 
the school and never took the trouble to 
inquire, until at length one morning, as we 
were sitting at breakfast, in came a letter; 
and when we had opened it we perceived it 
was from Lord Wellesley. The purport was 
as follows: 

June S, 1830, Vision Island 
Little Ktnc and Queens: 

I write this letter to inform you of a rebellion 
which has broken out in the school. I am at present 
in a little hut built in the open air . ♦ ♦ hut they 
are coming and I can say no more. 

Yours, clc. T 

Charles IV. 

P. 5.: Since I wrote the above wt have had a 
battle in which our bloodhounds fought bravely, ami 
we have conquered. We arc. however, reduced ta a 
great extremity lor want of food; so il you don't 
make haste and come to our help, wc must surren¬ 
der. Hring my father's greaL bloodhound with you. 

As scKJji as wc had read this letter we 
ordered a balloon, which we got into and 
then steered our way through the air 
toward btrathfieldsay. We alighted in the 
grounds about the school; and on casting 
our eyes toward the myrtle-grove wc saw 
the stately palace rising in its magnificence 


from out green trees, which grew in silent 
grandeur over that isle which is rightly 
named Dream,” for never but in the vi¬ 
sions of night has the eye of man beheld 
such gorgeous beauty, such wild magnifi¬ 
cence, as in this fairy land; and never but in 
the imaginings of his heart has his ear heard 
such music as that which proceeds from the 
giant's harp, hid from sight amid those 
trees. 

After we had been in the island about half 
an hour, we saw Lord Wellesley approaching 
at a distance. When he came near he ac¬ 
costed us with: 41 Well* Little Queens, I am 
glad you are come. Make haste and follow 
me, for there is not a moment to be lost. 1 * 

No sound but the echo of a distant can¬ 
non, which was discharged as we entered the 
glen, and the scream of the eagle startled 
from her aerie disturbed the death-like 
silence. In a short time we came to the 
place where the rebel children were en¬ 
camped. The hut of the Marquis of Douro 
and Lord Wellesley was built beneath the 
shade of a spreading oak. When we had 
entered the humble abode, we beheld the 
Marquis of Douro lying on a bed of leaves. 
His face was very pale, and his fine features 
seemed as fixed as a marble statue. His eyes 
were closed, and his glossy curling hair was 
in some parts stiffened with blood. As soon 
as we beheld this sight, Charles rushed for¬ 
ward and, falling on the bed beside his 
brother, fainted away. The usual remedies 
were then applied to him by Doctor Hume, 
and after a long time he recovered. Aik this 
time Arthur had neither spoken nor stirred, 
and we thought he was dead. In this emer¬ 
gency we thought it advisable to send at 
once for the Duke of Wellington. 

When we informed the duke of what had 
happened, he became as pale as death, his 
lips quivered, and his whole frame shook 
with agitation. In a short time he arrived 
at the hut, and then, going up to the bed¬ 
side, he took hold of one lifeless hand and 
said in a tremulous and scarcely audible 
voice, ff Arthur, my son, speak to me. M At 
the sound of his father’s w-ords, Arthur 
slowly opened hi* eyes and looked up. He 
tried to speak, but could not. We then in 
the plenitude of our goodness and kindness 
of heart cured him instantly by the ap¬ 
plication of some fairy remedies, and as 
soon as we had done so the duke drew 
from his finger a diamond ring and pre¬ 
sented it to us. 
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After these transactions we informed his 
grace of the school rebellion. He imme¬ 
diately went nut without shaking a word, 
and we followed him. He proceeded up to 
the place where they were encamped and 
called out in a loud tone of voice that if they 
did not surrender they were all dead men, as 
he had brought several thousand bloodhounds 


with him who would tear them to pieces in 
a moment. This they dreaded more than 
anything and therefore agreed to surrender, 
which they did immediately, and for a short 
time thereafter the school prospered as lie- 
fore, Hut we t becoming tired of it, sent the 
children to their own homes, and now only 
fairies dwell in the Island of Dream. 


2. The fairies Abduct Wellington’s ^on 


O SE evening the Duke of Wellington 
was writing in his room at Downing 
Street, London, reposing at his case in an 
ample easy chair, smoking a homely to¬ 
bacco pipe (for he disdained all the modern 
frippery of cigars! beside a blazing tire. 
One-armed Hurdiitge stood at his desk 
awkwardly scrawling an army estimate on 


a gilt-edged sheet of Hath post- Cox 
combical Rostyn banged against the pol¬ 
ished green marble mantelpiece, eying with 
ineffable contempt the quizzical old pekin 
who sat ijpjiosite and occasionally casting 
a sidelong glance at his own dandy figure 
reflected in a magnificent mirror suspended 
against the wall which was hung with purple 








figured velvet. Castlereugh, seated un a 
Turkish ottoman, whined and yawned in¬ 
cessantly, while Mr h Secretary Peel, perched 
upon a treasury tripod close beside his 
grace, kept whispering and wheedling in 
the duke's ear. 

While they were thus employed a heavy 
footstep was heard without. The door 
opened, and a little shrunk old woman, 
wrapped up and wholly concealed, except 
her face, entered. Her appearance excited 
no surprise, for this was one of the famous 
little queens. She advanced up to the duke 
and presented him a letter written with 
blood and sealed with a seaL He took it 
respect fully and read it. While he was do¬ 
ing this, he changed color several times, 
evincing uncontrollable emotion. His grace 
immediately rang a bell, ordered the swift¬ 
est horse in his stables, and, dad in a 


Georgian mantle with a oroad military be!t r 
brass helmet, and high black plume, mounted 
the spirited animal and spurred him to full 
gallop. 

He rode with such great speed that when 
the sun rt»se he beheld the towers of Strath- 
fieldsay rearing their proud heads, ruddy 
with the first beams of the morning. From 
the ancient oak forests which surrounded 
them all his wide domains were stretched 
Indore his eyes the peaceful village nestling 
among venerable woods, the wide fruitful 
fields extending to the verge of the horizon^ 
the stately trees darkening the scene with 
their shadow, the white cottages looking out 
from their bowery retreats, lhe orchards and 
the great river refreshing all as it passed. 
All were his own, won by hi* invincible 
sword, the monuments of Fngland's grati¬ 
tude to her glorious preserver. 

hi 7 
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He heard a light buoyant step and a sweet 
voice at a distance caroling the following 
words: 

Oh, where has Arthur been this ni^ht? 

Why dir! he not came home? 

For long the sun's, fair orb of light 
Hath shone in heaven T a dome. 

Beneath the greenwood tree he slept; 

His tester was the sky, 

■ G T er him the midnight stars have wept 
Bright dewdrops from on high. 

And when the first bright streak of day 
Did in the east appear 

His eye touched by the morning’s ray 
Shone out with luster clear. 

He rose and from his dark brown hajr 
He shook the glittering gems, 

Which natnre's hand had scattered there 
As on the forest stems. 

The flowers sent up an odor sweet 
As forth he stately slept; 

The stag sprang past more light and fleet. 

The hare through brushwood crept— 

Here the voice suddenly stopped; and his 
grace stepped forward and called, “Good 
morning, my son, where are you going?” 

“Oh, dear, dear father,” exclaimed he, ”1 
am so glad to see you! I am going to seek 
Arthur, who has never been home since last 
evening.” 

“It is true then that they have not de¬ 
ceived me,” said the duke, and the dark sor¬ 
rowful cloud which for a moment had been 
dissipated by the presence of his cheerful 
son shadowed his noble brow r more gloomily 
than before* “Charles, your brother is in 
danger of death,” he said solemnly, 

“In danger of death,” repeated Charles, 
and immediately all gladness forsook his face. 

By this time Seringa pa tan, hearing the 
moans and sobs of Lord Wellesley, had come 
out of his house. 

“Scringapatan,” said his grace, “I believe 
you to be an honorable and upright man, 
faithful to my interests and grateful for the 
favors I have done you; therefore I will 
trust you with a secret of great importance. 
Last night I received a mysterious letter 
purporting to be from the spirit of my dead 
father. It stated that Arthur, the eldest of 
my children and your future lord, having in 
the course of his melancholy wanderings 
been drawn by the power of a secret fascina¬ 
tion into the abode of supernatural beings, 
Is at this moment suffering all the torment 
which they can devise, and if you did not go 
with me to a particular place a certain death 
will befall him, I now require you by your 
allegiance to me and mine to ol»cy my com¬ 
mands in everything/ 1 


Here the duke stopped, and Seringapatan, 
falling on his knees, solemnly promised to 
follow all his grace's orders until he should 
draw his last breath. 

The duke then turned to Charles and 
asked if he would go also. 

“I would willingly die to save Arthur's 
life,” replied the young lord ardently. 

In a few moments they were ready. They 
continued until evening, when they arrived 
at a place w-here were huge rocks rising per¬ 
pendicularly to an immense height. A vast 
cataract rolling thunderously down the 
precipice hollowed for itself a basin in the 
solid stone beneath. The water dashed 
furiously onward. They proceeded to 
mount the narrow-, rugged, steep path till 
they came to another plateau, above which 
the rocks, rising to a dizzy height, appeared 
wholly inaccessible. Here the duke sud¬ 
denly stopped and commanded Serin ga- 
patan and Lord Wellesley to hall, as it was 
not necessary for them to proceed farther. 
They watched him with earnest eyes, for 
they saw it was impossible for any mortal 
man unassisted by supernatural power to 
scale the perpendicular wall. About five 
yards distant from the plateau w r as a pro¬ 
jecting fragment of rock that hung over the 
valley beneath. 

The duke stood for a moment gazing 
eagerly around as if searching for some 
means to attain his ends. At length, fixing 
his eyes on the fragment, he quickly threw 
ofl his dark mantle and, advancing to the 
border of the plateau, sprang from it to the 
ledge as if the spirit of an izard or a chamois 
had been suddenly granted him. 

When Lord Wellesley saw- his father per¬ 
form this daring act a smothered scream 
burst from his lips. The duke turned round, 
not wilhs tan ding his perilous situation, and, 
looking at his son with compassion, he said: 
“ My dear Charles, do not fear for me. I 
shall return with Arthur perfectly safe and 
well.” Then, turning a corner of the rock, 
he disappeared from their sight. Continu¬ 
ing on his course, which became more dan¬ 
gerous at every step, he arrived at a vast 
cavern clewed with iron doors. These rolled 
back and admitted him into an Immense 
hall of stone. The door dosed after him, 
and he found himself in this strange apari* 
ment dimly lighted by a blue flame. In the 
middle huge, massive pillars rose to the 
vaulted roof. Their capitals were orna¬ 
mented with human skulls and cross-bones, 
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their shaft* were in the form of human skele- Almost at the same instant, they found 
tons, and their bases were shaped like tomb- themselves on the plateau where Seringa- 
stones. The hall was so long that he was patan and Lord Wellesley anxiously awaited 
unable to see the end, and he heard the them. After a short time spent in tears of 
echoing of his footsteps at a distance as if affection and congratulation the whole 
the sound was reflected by vaults or cells, party returned in safety to Strathfieldsay. 
After a considerable time the noise of an At all the questions put to the marquis re¬ 
opening door was heard, and light, well- spectmg his sufferings while in that cave, 
known footsteps fell on his ears; and in an- his invariable answer has been that they 
other moment he embraced hb beloved son. were indescribable, 

3 . Wellington's i onTricked iry tfi<* F&iri?s 

O NE line autumnal evening the Duke of mellow w ith the waning season* The only 
Wellington was on his way from Lon- sounds audible were the noise of an occa- 
don to Strathfiddsay. He had just passed sbnal lady-dock humming by and the 
through the -village and had entered a nar- trickle of a rill as it flowed invisibly down 
row bridle-path leading to the park gate, ancient cart-ruts hid by wild grass and 
The sun was just set, and the snails were other hedge plants with which the road was 
crawling forth from the hedge-side to enjoy completely overgrown, A hill rising cm one 
that refreshing dampness which imme- hand concealed, from view the hall with its 
diaiely precedes dusk at this period of tin parks, situated in a broad delightful valley 
year* Scarcely a leaf fell from the oaks and sloping far down on the other side* 
hawthorns bordering the path, for the dark As the duke walked quietly forward he 
hue of their foliage had hardly l*gun to suddenly heard a murmuring sound like the 


, to his utmost astonishment glided noisrfesxly into 
)f the river. . ■ *u oS^ 
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voices of several people conversing in an 
undertone. At a few paces farther on, a 
turn in the path brought him in sight of the 
Figures of three old women seated on a green 
bank under a holly, knitting with the ut¬ 
most rapidity and keeping their longues in 
motion all the while. Stretched in a loung¬ 
ing position beside them, lay Little King 
gathering violets. At the duke's approach 
he started up, as Likewise did the old women. 
They courtesied, and he bowed much after 
the fashion of a dip-tailor's stone. He then, 
after a sharp peal of laughter from his com¬ 
panions, addressed the duke thus: 

"Well, Duke of Wellington, here are 
three friends of mine whom I wish to intro¬ 
duce to you. They have lived for some time 
as washerwomen in the family of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart., who respected them 
so much that in his will he remembered them 
each for twenty guineas. After his death, 
however, the present baronet turned them 
away to make room for the modern trash of 
foppish varlets that now constitute every 
gentleman's establishment. They are now 
cast on the wide world without shelter or 
home; and if you would consent to take them 
into your service it would be conferring a 
great obligation on me as well as on them. 1 ' 

"I am not much accustomed to engage 
servants," replied his grace, “but you may 
take them to my housekeeper, and if their 
characters will bear the old lady's scrutiny 
X have no objection." 

“Very well, Duke of Wellington," re¬ 
plied Little King. 

The duke then remounted his horse and 
proceeded at a small trot, wishing to escape 
from the company of his new acquaintances. 
They, however, stuck close to him, talking 
and laughing and trying to draw him into 
conversation. In a short time they turned 
the hill, and going rapidly down a long in¬ 
clined lane entered the vast wood which 
forms a boundary to one side of Strath- 
heldsay Park. 

After threading the puzzled mazes of the 
labyrinth which leads to Seringapatan *s cot¬ 
tage they stopped at the door. Seringa- 
patan instantly sprang out and flung open 
the park gate. His grace then bent aside 
and whispered in the old man's ear, com¬ 
manding him to detain Little King and his 
comrades until he reached the half. Scringa- 
patan bowed again, lower than before, and 
the duke, tickling Blanco's flanks, galloped 
swiftly off. 


"If you please, will you step into my 
kitchen and rest you?” said Seringapatan. 

They thanked him and without further 
ceremony walked in. It was a small apart¬ 
ment neatly whitewashed. An oaken dress¬ 
er furnished with the brightest pewter and 
delft ware covered one end. Above it was 
suspended a highly polished musket and 
sword; several ancient books were carefully 
piled on a black oak chest. Two substan¬ 
tial armchairs stood at each end of a hot 
blazing fire, and opposite the window-seat 
a number of stout three-legged stools were 
ranged in a row. The floor and hearth were 
as dean and white as scouring could make 

them. Mrs. Seringapatan sat mending her 
husband's stockings by a round deal table. 
She was dad in a dark-green stuff gown with 
snow-white cap and apron, and looked as 
sedate as if she had been sixty instead of 
twenty-five. 

When little King and the old women 
entered she rose and begged them to be 
seated. After chatting a w T hilc, she got up 
and went out, but in a short time returned 
with a plate of rich currant cake and a bottle 
of dainties. She then invited her friends to 
partake. 

Seringapatan, knowing that by this time 
his master had arrived at his destination, 
opened the door and permitted them to go. 
They pursued their way up the park without 
stopping, for the night was fast coming on. 

It happened that Lord Charles Wellesley 
had that day been taking one of his wild 
rambles over his father's domains and was 
now returning homeward. At a distance he 
saw the three old vromen with their con¬ 
ductor, and he determined to walk dose be¬ 
hind and remain a concealed listener, prom¬ 
ising himself much amusement from the 
scheme. In this, however, he was deceived; 
for, as voluble as they had been while in 
Seringapatan*s cottage, they now became 
perfectly silent. In about a quarter of an 
hour they reached the deep rapid stream 
which runs through the grounds. They, 
however, to his utmost astonishment, glided 
noiselessly into the midst of the river and 
there, turning three times around amid the 
shivered fragments of brilliant light in which 
the moon was reflected, were swallowed up 
in a whirlpool of raging surges and foam. 

He stood a moment powerless with horror, 

then, springing over the mound, dashed 
through the trees on the other side, and gain¬ 
ing the open path beheld Little King and 
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the old women walking whole and sound a 
few yards before him* More surprised than 
before, he viewed them in silence for an 
instant and then concluded that they were 
fairies whom Little Xing had brought with 
him to earth. He strove to satisfy himself 
with this conjecture; but, notwithstanding 
hb endeavors, he still felt an uneasy, vague, 
and by no means pleasant sensation when he 
looked at their little sharp faces and heard 
the shrill disagreeable tones of their voices. 

Next morning at nine Mrs. Douro sent 
word that she was ready to receive them. 
On proceeding to her apartment they found 
her seated at breakfast in an armchair with 
her feet cm a cushioned foot-stool* Her 
figure was invested in an old-fashioned black 
silk gown with a cap and ruff starched to the 
consistency of buckram. She happened this 


morning to be in a good temper, so after 
bidding them sit down and asking a few 
questions, she agreed to take them before 
her lady, the Duchess of Wellington. 

When they had passed through a long 
corridor gallery and antechamber, they 
came to her private sitting-room. It was 
ornamented after a most splendid but, 
nevertheless! simple and unostentatious 
style* The duchess was engaged at her 
usual c! iritable employment of working for 
the poor* She was attired in a rich robe of 
crimson velvet almost entirely unadorned ex¬ 
cept for one bright diamond which fastened 
the belt. The redundant tresses of her hair 
were confined in a silken net over which 
gracefully waved a single white ostrich 
feather. Her face and figure were extreme¬ 
ly beautiful, and her large hazel eyes beamed 
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with expression. But the principal charm 
about her was the gentleness and sweetness 
of her countenance. It seemed that it was 
impossible for her to storm and frown or even 
be angry, for if anything wrong was com¬ 
mitted by her servants or dependents she only 
looked grieved and not dark and lowering. 

After a short conversation it was settled 
that the three old dames should act for one 
month on trial as washerwomen, and that if 
during the prescribed time they beha 1 ed well 
they should then be taken into permanent 
service at wages of ten guineas per annum 
each. The next day they commenced the 
duties of their office t which they continued for 
some weeks to execute with equal punctual¬ 
ity, diligence, and sobriety, but not without 
many quarrels among themselves, often end* 
ing in furious fights, where tooth, nails, feet, 
and hands were employed with equal fury. 
In these fracases Little King, who always 
continued with them, was observed to be 
exceedingly active, exciting them by every 
means in his power to maul and mangle each 
other in the most horrible way. This cir¬ 
cumstance, however, was not much won¬ 
dered at, as his constant disposition to all 
kinds of mischief w T as well known, and he 
was considered by every member of the 
house of Strut h lie Ids ay more as an evil 
brownie than a legitimate fairy. 

Lord Charles had not revealed to anyone 
the strange proceedings of the old women of 
which he had been witness. He watched 
them narrowly, but nothing occurred fur* 
liter to warrant the suspicion of their being 
supernatural creatures. One afternoon he 
went alone to that part of the river's bank 
where he saw them walking on the waves. 
After wandering some time among the trees 
gathering field flowers, he lay down on the 
green turf and fixed his eyes on the blue sky, 
peering at intervals through the thick 
masses of overhanging foliage. The sounds 
that saluted his ear were all of a lulling, 
soothing character, only the soft murmuring 
of the water flowing, the distant cooing of 
the turtle-doves from the groves, or the 
whis|>ering of winds in the trees. By de¬ 
grees his eyes closed and a pleasing sensation 
of secluded rest glided through him; and he 
was gradually passing away into a profound 
balmy slumber, when suddenly an articulate 
voice came up cm the breeze, which said, 
‘Meet us at midnight in the corridor, 1 ’ 

He started up and listened: the sound had 
lied off, and no trace nr tone of it remained 


in the wild woodland music breathing 
around. "I'm bewitched,’ 1 he exclaimed 
aloud, “Those beings have certainly cast a 
spell over me, but I will keep the assignation 
notwithstanding.” Soon the full heavy toll 
of the great hall clock fell on his ear: twelve 
rimes the hammer resounded. He got up 
and extinguished his taper and quitted the 
room by a secret opening. His eyes glanced 
with an involuntary shudder down the long 
vista. At length a Bright light appeared 
moving among the pillars. He advanced, 
and it receded slowly from him; but he still 
followed. 

After a while he saw it ascending a stair 
which wound up the great round tower. 
The door opened with a harsh jarring din, 
and a vast lofty chamber became visible, 
faintly illumined by long glimmering rows 
of torches which cast on all sides a bloody 
and terrifying light. It had no roof; but the 
sky above seemed a star-lit and cloudy dome. 
A huge black canopy in the midst swayed to 
and fro in the wind that rushed through the 
open top; and underneath were set three 
coffins, each of which held a shrouded corpse. 
Lord Charles advanced toward them and, 
turning aside the winding sheets, perceived 
that they were the three old washerwomen. 
He trembled with dread, and at that instant 
a loud laugh rang in his ears. He looked up 
and perceived Little King and Queens 
standing beside him. One of them gave him 
a hearty slap on the shoulder. “ Charles, 
don’t be frightened: they were only our 
enchantments.” 

He opened his eyes at this salute, stared 
around wondcringly and became bewildered; 
forlo, he was lying in the pale moonlight on 
the river bank and no living creature near. 
He immediately ran to the house and re¬ 
peated his tale to his father, mother, and 
brother. They laughed at it of course, but 
on inquiry it was found that the old women 
had been absent since the morning, 

Investigation was set on foot, but no due 
by which they could be traced was discov¬ 
ered. One countryman said that he had 
observed them about noon on the moor with 
Little King, but that he had occasion to 
turn away his eyes for an instant, and when 
he looked again he saw Little King and 
Queens standing in the same place but not 
the smallest mark of the old women. This 
was all that could, after the strictest search, 
be gathered, and they have never \ieen seen 
or heard of from that time to this. 






Radium 

What would you do if you were told hy some one whose word was gospel with you that the 
old man with a scythe would turn in at your gate in about six months? Especially if you loved 
a woman not your wife and had been holding the fort gamely? Would you haul down the 
flag that advertised you as living up to your bargain and run up the other one of defeat? —or 
would it be victory—victory over conventions and for love? And you believed in a hereafter, 
and she didn't? . That is the situation about which Gouvemeur Moms has written a notable 
story—one that would easily rank him among the " top-notchrrs ** if he were not already 
there. Rarely have we taken more pleasure in printing and recommending a story. Read it 

By Gouvemeur Morris 

Auiker of "The Cio-wt ef the Tiger,™ “ Legay Pelham's Headache," "Living Up Met fees t r ' itc. 


Illustrated by James 

E STERLING climbed the stairs 
slowly, as if in pain. He felt no 
physical pain; but that which he 
had been told hy his doctor had 
squeezed all the courage out of him. He 
was to die in about six months. He was to 
meet death, you may say^by appointment. 

It would not be a pleasant meeting, nor 
soon over. Esterling would be at least a 
week dying. The skeleton man with the 
scythe would torture him; and they would 
keep him alive with mighty medicines so 
that the tortures might be prolonged. 

At the head of the stairs, Esterling paused 
before knocking at Harriet Wilding’s door. 
He did not wish to teU her his troubles until 
he had his nerves in better command. He 
had always been fonder of his reputation 
for good sportsmanship than of anything 
else in his life. He had made and lost huge 
sums without turning a hair. The woman 
he had married had turned out to be a leech 
and a devil. But he had been unwilling 
to divorce her, because she was—-a woman. 

And when he met Harriet Wilding, and 
his heart went out to her, he accepted with¬ 
out wincing the fact that they could never 
be anything to each other but friends. 
And this was the more creditable to him 
in that he was the only, and spoiled, son 
of a rich father, and until chastened by 
disappointments had never denied himself 
anything that he wanted. It was truly 
said of him that he was a good sport. 

And he stood at her door and controlled 
his nerves. Then he knocked, and when 
be heard her voice, pushed open the door, 
and entered her sitting-room, smiling. 

She was not writing, as was her custom at 
that hour, but darning. To Esterling k 
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seemed very cruel tbafe the girl he loved 
should not be able to'throw her stockings 
away when they began to show wear, since, 
without feeling any drain upon his purse, he 
could so easily have filled her rooms to the 
ceiling with purple and fine linen. 

His quick eye noted that in the pile of 
stockings on the floor beside her there were 
only three or four pairs that were of silk. 
And these were much darned as to their 
heels and toes. Then his eyes lifted to her 
face—from her material necessities to her 
fortune She had a lovely face, girlish 
and maternal; a lovely skin that appeared 
to glow with a soft, warm rosiness. He had 
the impulse to gather her in his arms, and 
to cry his eyes out upon her deep, slow- 
moving breast. So a little boy who has 
been cruelly hurt resttains his outburst of 
weeping until the asylum of his mother's 
loving arms has been reached. But Ester¬ 
ling had never embraced the girl he loved, 
and who loved him. He had never kissed 
her face, nor even her hands. Sometimes, 
though, he had kissed things that belonged 
to her, or letters that she had written to him. 
And in his imagination he had walked with 
her in paradise and picked the Eden roses. 

Esterling lifted his right hand to his right 
temple, and, smiling a little, said, “We, who 
are about to die, salute you.” 

Her eyes searched his face, and lingered 
upon his smile as if in uncertainty. Then, 
as if rejecting the smile, she rose swiftly, so 
that stockings and darning-silks and cotton 
slid from her lap to the floor. And she said: 
“You aren't joking! What has happened? ” 

“I have six months to live,” he said, 
the smile still upon his face. fl And I have 
come to tell my love.” 
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A great light came into her eyes. “Your 
love? " she said. “ That is a new word from 
you to me. But why not? It is quite 
true. And you have always been my love." 

Ester ling held out his strong arms to 
her, and she went into them quickly* 

11 'I am dying, Egypt, dying, 1 " he said. 
Her arms were around his neck. He 
looked down into her face. He could not 
speak for a long time. And when he did, 
his voice broke. '“Hang there like fruit, 
my soul, 'til the tree die,*" he said. 

Then passion rose in the heart of each 
like a storm. Their embracing arms be¬ 
came rigid like iron, and their lips clung 
together as if they had been welded, and 
then behold, suddenly, as upon a signal, 
they sprang apart, and stood, and trembled- 
The man was the color of ashes- The 
girl was all red, like some wonderful rose. 
The pulse in her throat could be seen beat¬ 
ing with inconceivable rapidity. She took 
breath in short, sharp gasps. 

Esterling walked to the window and stood 
looking out, his forehead pressed against 
the cold glass. Harriet went into the next 
room and bathed her face again and again 
in cold water. When she returned, it was 
difficult for either of them to make a be¬ 
ginning of speech* She first found words* 
Walking up to him from behind, she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder* 

"Sir months," she said; N are you sure?" 
He did not at once turn around, but felt 
for her Hand and held it in both his* “There 
is no doubt, my dear," he said. “What I 
thought was true* I am a—goner*" 
“What," she said, “can I do to make the 
rest of your life happy and your dying easy ? " 
“The dying," he said, “is nothing/ 
If I am sure of anything it is that love 
like ours can never die* I know that we 
shall meet again." 

“ When did you begin to believe that? " 
"When I learned that I must go away 
from you* Belief came to me then* When 
the annunciation comes to a woman, she 
is given a certain wonderful courage that 
she never had before. Otherwise she would 
go mad with fear. It is so with a man when 
he knows that he must die. Faith comes to 
him—faith in the future—faith in the per¬ 
manence of whatever has been best in his 
life. Full well , my dear, the Lord God knows 
how to temper the wind to his shorn lambs." 

These were curious words to fall from the 
lips of a man who had given the most of 


his life to the laws of chance, to cards, 
horses, and contests. She felt that he 
was revealing depths into which she dared 
look only with awe and reverence, con¬ 
cerning which it was not even for her— 
the beloved- -to ask questions. She prayed 
silently, in a kind of agony, to that God 
in whom she had never been able to believe, 
for faith like Esterling’s* But mo faith 
came: only the knowledge (it seemed 
knowledge) that when he died the rest 
would be silence, memory, and grief too 
great to contain. 

11 We have six months or less,"said he , 11 in 
which to put our affairs in order." 

They came out of the window entrance, 
still holding hands. 

“Let's be natural, dear,” he said. "Sit 
where you were, and go on with your darn¬ 
ing.” 

She obeyed like a little child, and won¬ 
dered what he meant by “putting our affairs 
in order." To her, since she felt but one 
necessity, there was but one interpretation. 
When she should find a faith equal to his 
in the hereafter of their love, in its eternity, 
then she felt would their affairs be in order 
and not before. But the man was turning 
over material matters in his troubled soul. 

He drew up a chair, and watched her 
able fingers at their work of darning* “ It's 
too late for divorce," he said, “and since 
I have spared Jenny so long, I think it 
would be playing it pretty low down to 
turn against her now. But how wonderful 
it would be if we could be married, and be¬ 
long to each other, If only for a tittle while— 
for a day—for an hour. You—mine. Then 
death* * . , I want to talk with you about 
my will. You would never let me help 
you in any way." 

“Never let you help met The day I first 
heard your voice, it was as if some kind 
giant had picked me up in his arms and 
set me across a whole ocean of difficulties. 
You have helped me as no man ever helped 
a woman*” 

“And you have helped me in that way,” 
he said. “But I was thinking of pleasures, 
luxuries—money. Now I have to leave you, 
you won’t add to that agony by refusing— 
refusing—always refusing what would be 
so easy for me to do? I could not bear to 
leave you facing the hard necessities. I 
could not bear that. You won’t make me?" 

She shook her head without looking up. 

“You must let me make you rich," he said. 
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‘‘Not rich,” she said, "please, not. If 
you must do something of that kind for 
me, why, make it very little—just enough. 
I don't want to be rich. The rich are too 
unutterably lonely.” 

"I want to put roses in the path of the 
woman I love,” he said. " Don't forbid me.” 

"It's a cruel thing to think of, my dear," 
she said. "But tongues are cruel. If you 
put me in your will, people will put our 
two names in the pillory.” 

" But we,” he said, "we would know that 
in our friendship and love there was never 
any offense to God or man.” 

" We never acknowledged that we loved 
each other till just now. There never has 
been any offense. Are we sure that there 
never will be?" 

He saw the color rising strongly in her 
neck. His eyes swam in tenderness. 

"This morning,” she went on, "before 
you came I was my own. 1 And if things 
were as they used to he, I should still be my 
own. But now things are altered. We have 
this awful knowledge about you. If there 
is any way in which I can make the rest of 
your life happy for you—then forget that 
1 have been, a good woman—that I have 
fought off all sorts of temptations—merely 
as a matter of course.” 

He smiled like an angel. " But you don't 
want your name dragged down in my will." 

"My name—did I say my name! I was 
not thinking of what people would say about 
me, but of what they would say about you. 
They would sayHe was very generous with 
his—women.' / couldn't bear that—for 
you. Don't think about me. n 

"Harriet.” 

"Yes, dear?” 

"Will you come away with me for the rest 
of my life? In six months wc could reach 
the ends of the earth. Will you come?” 

"Of couise,” she said, "if it will make 
you happy/ 1 

He smiled for a long time upon the bent 
head. He touched her hair with gently 
caressing fingers, "Your saying that you 
will come,” he said, "shall be my happiness. 
But your actual coming, oh, my darling, 
would hurt me worse than death. What 
would we thjnk —you and I—of a man who 
devoted the last six months of his life to 
dragging down from their pedestal, where 
they have stood so long in serene goodness, 
virtue and nobility, his ideals—his love, 
rather, bis saint—his all things to him ?” 


"If a mother—the noblest mother in all 
the world,” said Harriet, "knew that her 
little son must die in six months, and that 
she could make him happy with this thing 
and that, if only she could get them for 
him, would she hesitate at any way or 
means? Surely she would steal, if it came 
to that—surely she would sell her virtue— 
if it came to that—as lightly, with as little 
thought, as you would fling a coin to a 
beggar. Virtue is a mighty big thing when 
you don't love anybody, but when you love 
somebody—oh, there is nothing in all the 
world, then, that is big and important ex¬ 
cept the love.” 

"But," said ^sterling, "I have loved you 
for five years.” 

"And I you.” 

"So it is a good race that we have run— 
against nature—against temptation. It 
would be too bad to drop out now, just 
because the pace is a little swift—just as we 
have turned into the home-stretch.” 

She had offered him all that she had to 
offer, and he had refused. She had never 
been so proud of him as at that moment. 

"Good,” she said; “we shall go down the 
home-stretch neck and neck; and we shall 
so pass the winning-post. Let people say, 
'There ran a couple of thoroughbreds/” 

Esterling bent over her hands, and kissed 
them. Then he sat back in his chair, and for 
a long time of silence adored her with his 
eyes. "I want to make you rich,” he said 
presently, "before I die. I am worth a 
great deal. Half of my money will go to 
Jenny. I don't wish it known that I ever 
repudiated her even in my heart After all, 
I married her. And perhaps, if I had been 
different, she would have been different. 
Then I am fond of Jack. I shall leave 
Jenny's share in trust, so that Jack will have 
a nice income when he comes of age, and the 
whole after Jenny's death. The other half 
of my money is for you, mostly to do with 
as you please.” 

"Oh,” she protested, “must we talk about 
money—now?” 

"If you don't mind too much—yes. 
Don't you understand how imperative it 
must seem to a man, who knows that he is 
going to die, to put his affairs in order? I 
shall be very busy the next six months; 
there are hundreds of kindnesses that I have 
put off doing. And you must help me with 
them, and with everything else that l have 
to do.” 
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“And the first kind thought is for me?” 

“Naturally,” he said. “ I shall manage 
in the course of a few days to transfer half 
of my property to you, so that your name 
will not appear in the transaction. You 
will have the spending of about two hundred 
thousand a year But I shall ask you to 
make certain expenditures as I direct.” 

11 Of course,” she said, and with difficulty 
restrained her tears* Seeing which, he 
laughed softly, for pure love of her. 

“To please me,” he said, “you must al¬ 
ways wear the finest Linens and the loveliest 
dresses. About these things I ask you to 
be extravagant/* He laughed aloud and 
said, “No more cotton stockings, Harriet.” 

“I love pretty things,” she said simply. 

“ But you don't love jewels/’ he said, “ do 
you?” 

She shook her head. 

“I am glad of that. But I should like 
you to have one string of splendid pearls 
in memory of me, I should like you to 
wear them always. Now there are some 
other things. My house and my house¬ 
hold goods will be sold at auction alter my 
death. I wish you to attend these sales. 
The furniture in my bedroom is old-fash¬ 
ioned mahogany of no particular value or 
beauty. It will knock down for a small 
sum. You will buy it, if you please, and 
give it good care in your house. It was my 
mother's. Of the horses, if the idea pleases 
you, you will buy two—they will cost you 
very Uttle money. Nobody else will w T ant 
them. Buy Vagabond and the pony Dude. 
They have grown old and gray in my ser¬ 
vice. See to it T I beg of you, that they want, 
for nothing as long as they live, and that 
when at last life seems to be more pain 
than' pleasure to them—-why, let them be 
swiftly and kindly killed, 

“Sarah, who was my nurse, will not stay 
on with Jenny after I am dead. She will 
have plenty of money, but she will be very 
lonely. She would wish to come to you, 
because I have told her that I love you. 
Then another thing—Don't cry, Dear Heart. 
All this must be thrashed out. Won't 
you let me finish, so that afterward there 
will be nothing left for you and me to talk 
about but our love?” 

Presently she stopped crying, and he 
went on, in a voice that he strove to make 
matter of fact, 

“Your people/' he said, “are buried in 
Woodlawn. I have bought the Jot next 


yours. I shall direct that my grave be dug 
in the northwest corner of my lot—the 
head to the north. I should love to know 
that when your time comes,as come it must, 
my dear, you will lie near me—but with 
your head to the west. That way, for all 
eternity, till the last trumpet, I shall lie 
where I belong—at your feet.” 

“No—no/ J she cried \ “at my side.” 

“At your feet,” he said; “at your feet. 
It is at your feet that I have learned pa¬ 
tience—and courage and all good things. 
There let me crumble to dust.” 

“No/ 1 she said, “they shall open youi 
grave, when I am dead, and I shall lie at 
your side, for the long rest. Let people say 
what they like.” 

“ No—no, ” he said, N at your feet.” 

“No ” she said, “no." 

“Listen, Love/' and Esterling's face was 
gallant and beseeching, “does it matter? 
No. All of us that counts will be trillions 
of miles from that dust which is the rest 
of us. We shall see each other—we shall 
be together in—oh, call it heaven, for want 
of a better word.” 

Her face was terribly harassed, “Ester- 
ling,” she said, “IVe got to tell you. I 
don't believe in heaven—I don't believe 
in hell—-I don't believe m anything—after 
death.” 

' He paled as under an assault of sudden, 
unbearable pain. “But you must—you 
fflwj// 1 he said. 

And she answered, “I can't—I can't.” 

“Why, then," he said, “if you love me—” 

“Ido—I do—oh t I do. 11 

“You think that the separation we are 
approaching is eternal, and—oh, my dear—” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am suffering the 
tortures of the damned/ 1 

“How unfair/' he said, “how unjust— 
that death, since I am full of faith, should 
be so comparatively easy for me—the man 
—and for you, for the woman, so-so 
utterly impossible.” 

“I have prayed and prayed for belief,” 
she said, “ and nothing has come of it. And 
nothing will come of it. And I shall see 
you—see you for the last time/' 

She broke down utterly, 

II 

Esterling passed many hours of each 
day in Harriet's company. And although 
the final hour of separation hung always 
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overt hem ,darkemng the world,they fell back 
gradually upon such thoughts and topics 
as are interesting to lovers to whom death 
is in no way imminent. People live with 
[lain and grow used to it; with horror, 
even with the fear of being found out. You 
cannot change the habits of years, habits 
of thought, habits of dreaming, merely be¬ 
cause the hour of your passing has become 
definite. Esterling found it impossible to 
bound his outlook upon life within a circle 
of six months. His gardener wrote him 
that the season was excellent for planting, 
and Esterling gave orders for the setting 
out of hundreds of slow-growing oaks and 
white pines, though he himself might not 
live to see even the annuals in his garden 
come to maturity from seed. 

People we re 1 easing town. 11 became less 
and less conspicuous for the lovers to go 
about together. They motored a great deal, 
in Westchester County, hunting farms. 
It had been decided that Harriet should 
buy a handsome property, and begin build¬ 
ing while EsterUng was still alive to take 
pleasure in the planning of things together. 
If he was a little morbid at times, who shall 
blame him? He was to have his bedroom, 
his dressing-room, and his bathroom in the 
new house. They would be furnished with 
his mother’s furniture. But the rooms 
would be always empty. 

Meanwhile days passed like fragments of 
thistledown in a hurricane; and Esterling 
began to grow aware of certain internal 
disintegrations, presaging the end. He 
passed one terrible night during which his 
body was in anguish, and his mind; for 
it seemed to him as if his God had forsaken 
him. For many hours he was denied the 
benign and comfortable belief in the im¬ 
mortality of his soul. He was no better 
than a dog dying in a corner. There would 
be the final agony and after that nothing 
but swift material decay. Incased as it 
would be in lead and concrete iiis rotting 
body would not even fertilize a blade of 
grass in the great green lap of the world. 

How faith returned to him he never knew. 
It was as if a something cool and soothing en¬ 
tered and permeated his entire being. The 
pain that he still endured seemed in com¬ 
parison a little thing. He had been on the 
point of telephoning to his doctor and begging 
for an injection of morphine; but now, since 
pain was but an incident along the road to im¬ 
mortal things, he derided its power to hurt. 


If Harriet had known that his incurable 
disease was beginning to cause him. acute 
bodily suffering, she could not have borne 
it. He did not tell her,-but hid the fact as 
you hide the faces of the dead from children. 
Sometimes it seemed to him as if he could 
not bear the sudden joltings of the motor* 
car without crying out; but he bore them. 
And at other times he was free from pain. 
And then he was gay as a child is gay when 
school has been dismissed and the water is 
warm in the swimming-pool. 

What troubled him most was Harriet's 
lack of faith. He could not understand 
how anyone could sec the world bursting 
into full flower in spring, after the iron 
rigors of winter, without believing some¬ 
thing. Parting would be easy for them— 
comparatively “if only she could believe 
as he believed, not in definite® perhaps, 
but in generalities. Parting would then be 
so very easy, even if they believed wrong. 

But she could not believe. The power 
of belief was left out of her, and when she 
looked upon her beloved’s face in the coffin, 
she would be looking upon it, so far as her 
own mental attitude could go, for the last 
time. And to Esterling this seemed a hor¬ 
ror. He besought her to believe samething t 
anything, and she could not. 

r M should rather believe," he said, 4, that 
we are to meet again—if only in hell—than 
that death is the end forever. Can't you 
feel that nothing really can come to an end? 
Can’t you fed it just a little bit?” 

She shook her head. And his tormented 
heart yearned for her. 

" Fortunately/ 1 he said, u it's true. You 
may not find out till you, too, die; but you 
will find out then, and you will rise up 
from the dead, clothed in immortality, and 
you ! U say to the other angels: 1 Which way, 
Esterling? Which way, Esterling?’” 

"If there is a God,” she said, "and I 
haven’t believed in him—why, he J H never, 
never forgive me. 11 

"Nonsense!" said Esterling. "When it 
is high time for you to have faith, he will 
see that you have iL Dear Heart, don’t 
you know that if it weren't for faith the 
world would be a perfect bedlam of the 
screamings and howlings of those who are 
dying or about to die? To each and every¬ 
one faith comes some time, and in time. I 
had none. It came to me all at once, sure, 
almost tangible, like a present of flowers." 

Once she leaned against him and gave 
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herself up to weeping and despair. “ With¬ 
out you, 1 ' she had said, “I shall not have 
lived. Without faith—I shall not have 
died. Everything is denied me—the rap¬ 
ture of belonging, the anguish of bearing, 
and the calm sure joy of believing. Why 
was I ever born l” 

As she wept and despaired, he held her 
closer and closer, and kissed her face, here— 
there—again and again, at first with a sort 
of timid gentleness, and then, his pulses 
tingling, with a kind of strong, bold mastery. 
She was as completely his to do with as he 
pleased as the watch in his pocket or the 
money in his bank; and the knowledge that 
this was so was what brought him to his 
knees, and aroused in him pity, which 
alone in the full tide of a man's passion is 
stronger than desire* 

“Listen,” he said, “please listen. It 
will be good in after days for you to re¬ 
member that we didn't cut loose and drift 
with the current, but that we remained 
surely at anchor, side by side, weathering 
all the gales.” 

"Qh,” she said, “if there is a God, he 
meant us for each other. But we have met, 
and we shall part like strangers* If only 
jAeWdie!” 

“HushI” said Esterling. 

“I could bear your name. I could have 
a child in your image to comfort me* It 
is only in their children that people go on 
living after they are dead* That is the mean¬ 
ing of resurrection* Haven't I any rights 
at all? I am not even to hold you in my 
arms at the last* I am not even to mourn 
for you openly—and all that appearances 
may be preserved. Appearances! I would 
ride like the Lady Godiva through the 
streets of New York to prolong your life 
an hour, to smooth out a dark thought in 
your mind* Why watch my good name so 
jealously? There is still time for a little 
happiness. There's no longer any sport¬ 
ing blood in you, Esterling. You are not 
willing to take chances.” 

"I have been a great gambler ail my 
life,” said Esterling* “But do you know, 
with the least change of impulse here or 
there I might have been a bishop?” 

He smiled, half serious, half amused, and 
in the midst of his smile pain shot through 
him from side to side, like a hot iron, and 
he went on smiling. 

He went from Harriet to his doctor, as 
swiftly as a man, sweating with agony, can 


walk, and stumbled into the consulting- 
room, knocking over a chair. 

“I say, old man,” he said, “I'm feeling 
bad now: is this the beginning of the end?” 

The doctor and his assistant helped 
Esterling off with some of his clothes, and 
made him lie on a leather lounge in a bright 
blaze of light* 

“Is what I've got—transmissible?” 
Esterling asked suddenly* “I'm not con¬ 
templating matrimony,” he tried to smile; 
“I ask for information.” 

"No,” said the doctor, “it is not*” And 
began his examination. Ten minutes later 
he straightened up. 

“All through?” 

“Ail through, thank you.” 

“And what's the news?” 

“I have no right” said the doctor, “to 
hold out hope to you, and yet—” 

Esterling sat bolt upright; his pain van¬ 
ished as at the advent of a miracle. 

"What?” 

“Radium. They have found an appli¬ 
cation of it in your disease* Just before 
you came I received the cabled news of 
what appears to be a cure.” 

"Was the patient far gone?” 

“Yes. You must go to London at once.” 

Esterling rose, and dressed swiftly. 

“If you wish, I will go with you. You 
ought to have some one in case of an emer¬ 
gency. A nurse properly Instructed would 
do*” 

“ What would she have to know? ” 

“Only to give strychnine in case of heart 
failure*” 

“Doctor—I am speaking as to a priest— 
could you teach a woman—not a trained 
nurse—to do the needful?” 

“In five minutes. Send her to me.” 

“Let me think,” said Esterling; and 
presently, (> No,” he said. “Why is it that 
even dying men cannot quiet the devils in 
them? You pick out a nurse for me will 
you?” The doctor bowed gravely* 

HI 

“I am going to London.” 

“lam going with you.” 

“No, Dear Heart. Listen—if I am cured 
I shall divorce my wife. It is better that 
I should hurt her than you* And all will be 
well with us. If I die—does it matter? ” 

“When do you sail? 11 

“To-morrow at ten.” 
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“ i may come to see you off?” 

“Of course.” 

She sighed. At least he had granted her 
one small privilege. 

“They thinkhe said, “that radium 
may cure me. It has worked miracles. 
It is life, energy, immortal warmth. Science 
believes that it is the secret of creation; 
the church, that it is dust from the Master's 
workshop. Only think—already—all pain 
has gone. I have never felt better in my 
life,” 

“Please—please,” she said, “take me 
with you.” 

“Don't tempt me so-—don't tempt me 
so,” he said. “Don't make me wrong you, 
now that in the world there is a hope for 
us of all good things in their time. Only 
have patience, and courage.” 

At three o'clock the next morning, Har¬ 
riet waked suddenly and sat bolt upright in 
her bed. And listened. The voice which 
she seemed to have heard, whose swift com¬ 
manding tones had waked her, did not speak 
again. She trembled and shivered. She 
rose and groped her way to the telephone 
which Esterling had recently had installed 
for her. She gave the number of his house 
to the sleepy operator who answered her 
call. When, presently, she heard Ester- 
ling's own voice, clear and cheerful, she 
gave a little cry of joy. 

“Oh,” she said, “something made me 
think that something awful had' happened 
to you.” 

The sound that came over the wire was 
like a contented laugh. And then his voice. 
“Go back to bed,” he said, “it's three 
o'clock. Nothing awful has happened. 
Nothing awful is ever going to happen. 
Radium. Dust from the Master's work¬ 
shop, Good-by, Dear Heart—my heart— 
sweetheart— til I we mee t again. And neve r, 
never forget that when you come, I shall 
be waiting.” 

“Esterling! Estcrling!” Her voice rose 
almost to a scream, But she had no answer. 
She hooked back the receiver and shook it 
violently up and down. 

Once more the sleep-ridden central 
answered, and once more imperatively 
Harriet demanded Esterling's number. 

“I want to speak to Mr. Esterling. . . 
Why not? Who is talking? Doctor—” 

The doctor's voice, tired and tremulous 
but patient, came over the wire: “It came 


sooner than we had any reason to believe 
it would. Poor Mr. Esterling's troubles 
are all over.” 

“When was it?” she cried, and it seemed 
to her that all her chances of happiness 
in this world and the next depended upon 
the answer, 

“At four minutes after twelve.” 

A great wonder akin to joy surged in her 
heart, ”1 am Harriet Wilding, who loved 
him and whom he loved.” 

“I know'.” 

“Will you do something for me? ” 

“Gladly.” 

“ Go to him, and whisper in his ear. Say 
this, ‘She received your message, and all 
is now well with her/ Say, ‘This life is 
nothing. 1 ” 

“ But, my dear lady—” 

“ Don't tell me that he is dead. I haven't 
gotten up at three o'clock in the morning 
to talk nonsense. Will you do as I ask? 
How do you know he won't hear you? 
Even if you are one of those unfortunates 
who can't believe in anything, at least have 
the courtesy to respect the wishes of those 
who can. Will you give the message—in 
his car?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor wearily, “if you 
wish. I'll take a chance on it” 

The doctor went to the room in which 
lay the body of Esterling. He felt that he 
was come upon a fool's errand. 

About the clear and beautiful head there 
seemed to hover a dim radiance. It was 
not the first time that the doctor had noticed 
this phenomenon in connection with the 
dead. He had even constructed a plausible 
scientific theory to account for it. 

He knelt, and whispered Harriet's mes¬ 
sage into the dead man's ear. He felt all 
kinds of a fool. When he had finished, he 
rose, and noted that the hovering radiance 
had gone away, There was no light in the 
room but that of four candles. And it 
seemed to the scientific man, tired out and 
distraught, as if the radiance was a sen¬ 
tient thing that had waited to receive a 
message, and having received it, had at 
once departed. 

Harriet did not even wear black for 
Esterling. She planned out for herself a 
life of patience and good deeds, and she 
looked forward to death with a sort of 
serene rapture. 


The nejrt story by Gonvcmeur Moms, **Alt That Troubled Thmm/’ will appear in ihe July issue. 
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Do you like stories dealing with the unseen—and the strange forces which are difficult 
to explain, but which have at times a tremendous influence over us? If so, here is a 
story that will take a mighty grip cm your interest. It deals with the time-old fallacy 
that it is permissible for our yourig men to sow their (l wild oats " without paying the 
penalty. Following this idea. It comes to blight the love of two young people—all 
through a piece of foolish advice* Not only is the soul of the man but that of the girl 
attacked. Mr, Thompson utters a powerful warning to those who, even with the beit 
intentions, deem it wise to inoculate a pure, idealistic nature with worldly experience. 

By Vance Thompson 


Illustrated by John 

F OR three weeks It had not appeared 
to him; not since the shuddering 
night he told her of It—not since 
then. The mere fact that he had 
spoken of it to some one else seemed to have 
driven It away. Mysteriously as It had 
come, so It had departed. Twenty days 
and nights of peace! The hours, even the 
dark hours, passing lightly as homing birds! 
And how deeply he had slept—going down 
into the deep springs of life to bathe there 
and come, regenerate, up into the world 
again. Never had he known such a wonder 
of dreamless sleep. And he had told him¬ 
self, again and again, that It had gone away 
forever. 

Yet to-night, once more, all the signals 
were set. 

He knew It would come. 

He was in haste to be gone; gently he 
bade her good-by. She dung to him, but 
be loosed her hands and went away. The 
autumn storm, full of wind and rain, 
flapped and bellied in the midnight streets. 
The face he confronted the storm with was 
hard and hopeless, but he held himself 
erect, and his eyes were steady. 

I 

THE THltiG WITHOUT A FACE 

When he had gone,Zanthia stood motion¬ 
less in the great drawing-room. She was a 
tall girt of twenty, with quiet, gray eyes and 
brown hair, Her long, straight body was 
delicately fashioned, and the evening gown 
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of silver and gray made her seem taller and 
lither than she was. After a moment she 
went toward the door, and her finger was on 
the knob that shut off the electric light, 
when suddenly she checked and swung 
round, facing the room. She had a feeling 
that he had left something. Perhaps he 
had forgotten his gloves? She looked about 
the room. No; he had forgotten nothing. 
She turned out the light. Behind her the 
drawing-room was black. In front of her 
was the lighted hall, and at the end of it 
the wide, up-going staircase. She traversed 
the hall swiftly—a slim, silvery figure that 
rippled and shone like a grayling moving 
up-stream. Again she turned a knob, and 
behind her the hall vanished into blackness. 
She glanced back over her shoulder into the 
dark. It was a thoughtful look, not timid. 
And so, as she mounted the stairs, shutting 
off light after tight, she looked back with 
questioning, eyes into the darkness that 
marched behind her, step for step. And 
she came to the door of her own room. 
There, for the first time, the blackness was 
in front of her. She gave an almost im¬ 
perceptible start and stepped back* She 
was hardly conscious she had done so. In 
a second more she bad entered her room, 
made it safe with light, and dosed the door. 

Her maid, who had fallen asleep in a 
chair by the window, rose with sleepy apol¬ 
ogies, and “Pardon^ mademoiselle , ” 

“It doesn't matter. Elise; make haste,” 
Zanthia said; and as Elbe unhooked her she 
let down her own hair. When she was in 
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bed, Elise extinguished the last light and 
went out, dosing the door noiselessly, 
Zanthia lay quite still, with folded hands 
and feet, staring at the dark above her. 

“I know he has forgotten something,” she 
said- She could not get it out of her mind 
t h a t he h ad left som e thing behin d him. After 
a while she added, “It is just because I am 
worrying about him.” 

She thought of him out in the autumnal 
storm; she could hear it snarl and slap at 
her curtained windows. 

Abruptly she sat up in bed, her hand on 
her heart- It was as though a cold wind 
had blown through her. She waited. 

At last she whispered to herself: “The 
door is open, Elise did not close it,” 

There was no light to tell her the door 
was open. Both in the room and in the 
hall it was dark; but the darkness in the 
hall—in some obscure way she knew it— 
was of a different quality from the darkness 
in her room. She had heard no sound of the 
door moving, if, indeed, it had moved; but 
she knew that surely it was open—wide 
open on alien and terrible darkness. In 
her vague fear she did not think of the elec¬ 
tric lamp at her bedside. Slowly, as one 
putting foot into an icy stream, she stepped 
out of her bed and went (a white, groping 
figure) to the door. It was as she thought— 
the door stood wide. She shut it and shot 
the bolt. Then she flashed back into the 
safety of her bed. 

“And now' I shall sleep,” she told herself; 
but her eyelids did not dose on her wake- 
ful eyes. For a Jong time she lay thinking 
of him, until it seemed as if every fiber of 
her body w-erc being drawn to him—as 
though its million of sentient cells were 
marching toward him, a shining army, 
through the streets of stone and storm. 
She had but to close her eyes to see him— 
Frank Hoodspith. How much a part of 
him the name seemed! He was just such 
a man as a Frank should be—open, forth’ 
coming, full of laughter and living words. 

And the other name? She thought of it 
as something hooded and mysterious—a 
shadow and a secret. That, loo, was part 
of him. So well she knew. She had known 
him all her life. Their love had had no 
beginning that she could call to mind. It 
had always been—child-love at first; then 
youth-love, and now the love—knowing, 
choosing, wilting—that was flowering to 
perfection. Yes, through dosed eyes she 


could see him. Across the night his dear, 
blue eyes signaled love to her—her man, 
who walked in the shadows. What was it, 
he had told her, three weeks ago, when he 
held her with strong, un releasing hands and 
whispered to her, his cheek against her own? 
She had listened vaguely—hearing, rather, 
the beating of his heart—dazed with phys¬ 
ical happiness, so dose he held her. 

“He is always having queer fancies,” she 
told herself; “now what was that one? 
Something about the globe of life. I can't 
remember.” 

She thought of him as a poet, a seer of 
hooded things—her poet; she turned in her 
bed, limp and drowsy, trying to cradle her¬ 
self into sleep to the rhythm of his name. 
She was just on the verge of the pool men 
call sleep when a bell rang. 

She started up and took the telephone 
receiver from its hook on her night-table 
and set it to her ear. The voice that came 
from the telephone asked, “What number, 
please? ” 

“I didn't call,” said Zanthia; “the bell 
rang here.” 

“Mistake—sorry,” said the voice. 

Zanthia hung up the receiver and lay 
down again. Now, sleep would not come. 
Wakefulness, keen and bright as ice, lay 
upon her brain. And her eyes roved 
through the darkness of the room, from 
hidden ceiling to window, from invisible 
wall to unseen floor. 

On the floor at the foot of her bed was 
something that was not darkness, that was 
not light. It was viscous and opaque. It 
squatted there at the foot of her bed—a 
boneless thing like an oyster—a dirty 
radiance on It, as of tarnished metal. It 
was like something bloated and leprous 
and white, washed up from the unsunned 
bottom of the sea. Pallid and formless It 
squatted there—a Thing without a face. 

She stared at It with eyes fixed in terror. 
Her body was locked in the immobility of 
stone. If she breathed, she knew it not. 
And in this blurred night, where all was 
horror, one compelling horror struck most 
fiercely at her—the tarnished Thing—the 
half-human mass of iridescent slime—the 
Thing without mouth or eyes—smiled at 
her. (God help and pity those who see it— 
the smile of the Thing that has no face!) 

All night—all the blurred night through— 
the horror swayed and churned in her 
immobile body; and her eyes could not 
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with a vista on the sea, where they played 
together. Frank, in the long years of school 
and college, had spent all his holidays with 
the Bewicks—at winter in town and m sum¬ 
mer at the country place. He had known 
no other home. His love for Zanthia was 
an essential part of his life. Life seemed 
meant for loving her. 

He was graduated from college on his 
twenty-first birthday. Neither Mrs. Be¬ 
wick nor Zanthia was present, and by the 
first train he went to them and found them 
—as he had hoped he should-sitting to¬ 
gether in the old garden. Mrs. Bewick was 
a thin, gray little woman, bright and bird- 
like. Her early married life had been full 
of pretty, social triumphs. She was a widow 
now, an invalid—'"I only live for Zanthia.” 
Lying in the long garden-chair, she sparkled 
up at Frank Hoodspith and praised him. 

“And now that you are out of college, 
Frank, what are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“ I've come for Zanthia, aunt.” 

Mrs. Bewick laughed brightly, 

£ ‘I might have known it! All the bet¬ 
ter! I'm going to talk seriously to you, 
Frank. And you, Zanthia dear, go tell 
them w T e will have tea indoors. Frank will 
help me in after we've had our talk,” 

“Isn't my place here, mother?” Zan¬ 
thia said quietly. “ It T s me Frank wants to 
marry.” 

She stood up, very tall, and went swiftly 
to her lover’s side. Her face flushed, but 
she faced her mother bravely. 

“You children!” 

Mrs. Bewick laughed again in her pretty, 
urgent way—the way she had been taught 
to laugh when she was young. 

14 Surely you can trust your mother, dear? 
I only want a word with Frank—as be¬ 
tween mother and son—and I don't think 
it would be quite delicate in you, dear, to 
insist.” 

Mrs, Bewick had all the hideous cant of 
her generation, and she made of delicacy 
something monstrously indelicate—that 
would give pause to a drunken-sailor. For 
a second, Zanthia was drawn taller—as a 
woman is drawn taller by pride or anger or 
death—but in the end she did not speak; 
without a look at her lover she went slowly 
up the path to the house. 

“And now, Frank, let us be serious. 
You know I want Zanthia to marry you, 
and I trust and love you. When l die, I 


shall be very glad to feel she is in your hands. 
But you are only a boy.” 

He protested. 

“Can I trust my little girl to a boy like 
you?” 

" I am a man now, aunt.” 

“ But what do you know of the world— 
of the dangers of life? In everything that 
counts you are as much a child as she is. 
I hope she will always be the same—sweet 
and innocent. But you, Frank, must be 
wise for two. You must be a real husband 
—not only her lover but her guardian and 
friend. Wait, Frank—I have not finished. 
I am a woman of the world, and I know. 
Such a child's marriage as this would only 
be laying up wretchedness for both of you. 
Go out in the world, Frank; make yourself 
fit to meet men and women. Find your 
place in the world. Learn to be sure of 
yourself—self-reliant* Then, in a year— 
if you have proved yourself a man indeed— 
I shall not say * no. 1 ” 

The boy pled with her; and the only argu¬ 
ment he had was his love. 

This loving mother spoke out of the 
depths of her wisdom—all the wisdom she 
had been able to acquire in a life that had 
always been artificial, that had been based 
on sex-slavery and social sham; and she 
knew nothing else. She believed that a 
man should come full-made to a woman— 
a guardian, a patron, adept in life, as her 
captain-husband had come to her. How 
should she know that the man cannot find 
his place in the world, save with the woman 
at his side, going step by step with him; 
that the man has no more right to face 
alone the “ dangers of life ” than the woman 
has—how' should she know? 

Then, out of the mean cave of her wis¬ 
dom came another of those precepts of her 
generation—a precept black and loath¬ 
some as a flying toad; what she said, smil¬ 
ing at him lightly, was, “You must sow 
your wild oats first, Frank.” 

“ Good God I” he said, shocked into angry 
shame; then he added sullenly, "I'm not 
going to sow any wild oats.” 

“Then you will after you're married,” 
she replied, out of her wisdom, “Tin a 
worldly-wise old woman.” 

She had her way—how should she not? 
Frank dined at the house. Mrs. Bewick 
did not wish to leave them alone, but her 
daughter said, “I, too, wish to speak to 
Frank alone,” and the lovers w-ent out into 
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the lighted conservatory beyond the din- 
mg-room. They were out of ear though not 
of eye. Zanthia, with her nineteen years, 
was a woman sure of herself—and sure of 
him. She gave him both her hands and 
stood in front of him, white and brave and 
steadfast, 

“We must yield to mother in this/ 1 she 
said, “but it will not make any difference— 
except in the dreary waiting.” 

“Only that—our love cannot change,” 

“Our love change? Why, it is us! It’s 
just us and everything we are." 

He put his arms round her and kissed her, 
and she clung to him and kissed him again 
and again—until her young, pure soul 
seemed to hang upon his bps. 

“ Always mine/ 1 she whis¬ 
pered. 

“Always yours/* 

“No, always ours/ 1 she 
said softly; she touched his 
face with her hand and went 
back from him toward the 
room. 

He sailed the next day. 

This is not the history of 
Frank Hoodspith’s travels. 


He saw many cities, always alone. He made 
acquaintances here and there, but none of 
them interested him. He did not care to 
go racing; cards did not amuse him—for 
money-loss meant little to him; he was not 
a drinking man, and the barrooms of conti¬ 
nental Europe, haunted by Americans, were 
noisy, tawdry, and foul; so the men he 
might have met he did not meet. Mrs. 
Bewick was right in a wav; he was a boy— 
clean-bodied, high-minded, rather shy, a 
dreamy lover of beautiful thoughts. He 
went his way alone. 

One summer night found him in Paris— 
that ghoul of souls who has but to whistle 
and, from all the extremities of the earth, 
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men and women flock to ki>? 
her dirt} feet. (The dreamers 
come, too, and the poets—with 
their white dreams ) It was a 
radiant night, The summer 
moot) fought with the electric 
lights in the streets below. The 
air was like warm wine, Hood- 
spilh walked out of his hotel 
into the Place Vendtime. At 
that hour it was a quiet place 
—a moon-drenched pool of si¬ 
lence out of which rose the 
tall pillar, whereon stands, im¬ 
placably alone, the vanished 
greatness of France, A few 
minutes 1 walk away the boule¬ 
vards flamed and clanged. 
Frank had no mind for them. 
He wandered in the moonlit 
square, wondering a little that 
the blood in his body was so 
heavy T and his brain so dark. 

Now, there is a strange thing. 
An unknown woman passes you 
in the street and goes her way; 
and afterward and through the 
long years you think of her and 
wonder—wonder that beauty 
should have called to you with 
so imperative a voice and noth¬ 
ing come of it—nothing. And 
again, in the quiet of a moonlit 
square, a woman confronts you; 
and you loathe her painted 
mouth and ophidian eyes, and 
yet, when she lays her hand on 
your arm and laughs, you walk 
on by her side. 

That night Frank Hoodspith 
had gone out without his armor 
on. Oh, Mrs. Bewick was right 
—he did not know the world! 
He had no weapons of defense 
—weapons neither of laughter, 
contempt, nor pity* This is not 
the history of his life in Paris. 
Innocence falls swiftest and 
deepest. Only this need be 
said: He sowed wild oats in 
the fair field of his youth; he 
let in the wild boars to his 
rose-garden. There were mo¬ 
ments when he thought of Mrs, 
Bewick — with grim, sardonic 
laughter. There were moments 
when Zanthia's face rose before 
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him, and his soul shuddered and sickened 
within him. There came a time when he 
dared not think of her. . . . 

One night he was motoring from Trou- 
ville* He was driving Lhe car himself and 
at high speed. A black stretch of road. 
And in the road Something. It was Some¬ 
thing that shone, glairous, indistinct in the 
night. He,swerved the car abruptly and 
wrecked it between mile-post and tree. 
He came to consciousness in his bed in the 
hotel on the Place VendAme, where he had 
kept on his rooms. There was a nurse in 
white-and-blue uniform at his bedside. 
His man, at the door, was just admitting 
the physician. They said he could pud 
through* Indeed, in three days he was 
able to get out of his bed for an hour. That 
day he sent away the nurse. He hated her; 
he hated her dear eyes and her dean woman- 
hood; the very atmosphere of purity she 
radiated was a reproach—it burned him 
bike add, and his very soul was raw with 
shame and remorse. That night he spent 
with them—with remorse and with shame. 
His sin seemed a living thing. In his agony 
of soul he cried aloud—a sharp and bitter 
cry. He buried his face in his pillow" then 
slowly he uncovered his eyes and stared out 
into the darkness of the room, for he knew 
he was not alone. Formless, monstrous, 
shining, a Gray Thing squatted at the foot 
of his bed. 

Ill 

THE HOME OF HIE GRAY THUYG 

In mid-space j in mid-time, there floats 
a pale* and shining globe. A fetid mass, so 
loosely aggregated, it is held together only 
by the universal rhythm, as slowly it re¬ 
volves—slowly, ceaselessly. There are no 
stars above it or below; it floats forever in 
mid-space, in mid-time. Now and then the 
surface heaves, as though formless things 
were tTying to escape, but the slow revolu¬ 
tions of the sphere bind them fast* They 
are prisoned in that dull, ceaseless, circular 
movement. A torpid ball, shining with 
glairous light—and it is made up of souls 
kneaded together as putty is kneaded to¬ 
gether—soul-matter, sin-matter, souls of 
the insufficient and the unachieved, souls of 
suicide and sin, the wasted and frustrate 
souls that found no way of life. Un- 
bom souls, the blind and dumb souls that 
never had lips, the souls that never looked 


through eyes—kneaded together by the 
* eternal and universal rhythm, they swing 
forever—a swarming ball—in mid-time, in 
mid-space. . . * 

There is one note struck on the piano 
which will set a dog howling; one note to 
which the bird will come; one note that 
will call the deer from his hiding-place; one 
violin-string sings, and in uttermost space 
its mate vibrates to the same note. , * * 

Pallid and leprous, the sphere floated in 
a world where there is neither space nor 
time. Suddenly, through the sonorous 
ether sped a great cry, bitter and loud, and, 
as a knife hews, it hewed off a fragment of 
the viscous mass. And the fragment en¬ 
tered rime and space. . * * 

Monstrous, formless, with the sheen of 
impure light on It, the Gray Thing sat in 
the dark of his room, at his bedside. Not 
always morionless; sometimes there was a 
vague palpitation that stirred It into a hor¬ 
rible semblance of human life. Night 
after night, he fled from It, with the sick¬ 
ness of fear on him, into lighted places. 
There It never came. So he lived fierce, 
sleepless nights, full of light and flame and 
tumult, but sooner or later he found him¬ 
self—somehow, somewhere—waking from 
sleep in the dark; and It sat by his bedside, 
the dumb Thing—monstrous, unborn. At 
last he came to question It—the faceless 
Thing! Why had It come to him? What 
cry, bitter and loud, had called It from Its 
home in nothingness? To what hideous 
part of him was Its vibration akin? And 
“God! It’s my living sin,” he said. 

*At times he had almost a kind of pity for 
It, as for something unhuman, deformed* 
By day or under the electric lights of mid¬ 
night, he felt in some obscure way that It 
was hunting him—as a blind dog hunts for 
a spring of water. Then he would decide 
to face It and, making a darkness in his 
room, he would lie down on couch or bed* 
Always It was there, eyeless, mouth!ess, gray. 

He went by day to Havre; but at r'ght 
It was on the ship with him. It was with 
him in New York, his first night ashore. 

IV 

THE BROKEN RHYTHM 

The Bewicks were at their town nouse 
in lower Fifth Avenue. When he was 
shown into the drawing-room, Zanthia 
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kissed him. He did not take her in his 
arms. Then she drew back and looked at 
him intently. 

" You are ill, Frank?” 

The face he showed her was haggard and 
white, dry-lipped, hollow-cyed. He sat 
down weakly. 

“I have been very ill—a motor-car ac¬ 
cident—I did not like to write you—I am 
better now. But I cannot sleep.” 

She went to him with startled sympathy 
and took his head in her hands, murmuring, 
"My poor boy!' 1 He closed his eyes. 
From her hands a healing quiet seemed to 
flow into his brain and into his heart. He 
drew 1 her down on his knee and kissed her 
gently. She lay in his arms and let him 
kiss her face and hair and throat—softly. 
Physical happiness went over her in waves, 
slow and sweet and warm. And she ques¬ 
tioned him, in a low voice, about his illness. 
He laid his cheek against hers and whis¬ 
pered to her of mad nights, of darkness, of 
It—a confession hushed and shamed and 
confused that did not cross the threshold 
of her understanding. How could he tell 
her, or how could she comprehend? In 
what words can sin speak to virtue—the 
unclean speak to the pure? 

"You have suffered away from me/ 1 she 
said, “and I, too, have suffered, dear. I 
have ached for you. You will not go away 
from me again?" 

He held her face up gently and looked 
into her dear, gray eyes with the soul- 
stricken look of a sinful man; but what she 
saw in the look was love—love, and a sweet 
fear like her own. It was as though their 
two human forms of the universal rhythm 
bad blended in an indivisible accord. 

“1 will not live except in your love; I 
will not live except in your life, and in you/ 1 
he told her. Then they whispered some¬ 
thing. 

He did not wait to see Mrs. Bewick. 

Early that night he went to his room in a 
hotel, locked the door, put out the lights, 
and lay down on the bed, waiting with 
clenched hands and teeth. The minutes 
passed; he waited. An hour dragged by— 
nothing. Slowly his hands relaxed; he 
sat up and with keen eyes peered into the 
darkness—nothing. And the night passed 
as he sat there, staring wide-eyed for the 
Thing that did not come. Joy crept slowly 
over him like a tide. When dawn came he 
could have shouted his gladness. Gh r 


well he knew it was she w T ho had banished 
the foul, dumb ghost of his sin! Her purity 
had slain It, and It was dead. Then a 
tjread grew on him that It might come an¬ 
other night; it had not found him and was 
questing him, like a blind dog in the alien 
city. He dared not hug his joy too dose. 
The next night he watched again, and the 
next, and many nights—even for three 
weeks. It was on the last night that he had 
gone, radiant and confident in his glorious 
escape, to Zanthia's house; and there— 
even as she dung to him—even then!— 
he felt that the signals of Its sinister ap¬ 
proach were set in the very core of his being. 
He went out into the storm with the soul 
of a man going to meet damnation. Again 
nothing. The whole long night was empty. 
The blind dog did not even fumble at the 
door. Day had no sooner come than he 
cried his triumphant happiness to her over 
the telephone that tied their beds together. 
"Oh, my darling, your love and purity have 
killed It—the Thing without a face! 11 
With that, words of laughter and prayer; 
and then her voice, faint and thin, asked 
him to come to her as soon as he could. 

He called at nine o’clock; at eleven 
o’clock he saw Mrs, Bewick and heard: 11 Poor 
Zanthia has a frightful headache. No, 
of course you can’t see her." Thrice he 
called. It was near dusk when he was ad¬ 
mitted, The great drawing-room was 
empty and the light in it gray and dim. At 
last Zanthia appeared; she wore a house 
gown and her thick hair was massed 
roughly on her head, one great strand fall¬ 
ing over her cheek and throat. She tried 
to put it away with a shaking hand. A 
pitiable figure, she steadied herself against 
the door-post and Lifted her white face to 
his. Her chin trembled piteously when 
she tried to speak. 

u Mother is out,” she said; "so I—I came 
down. I saw you get out of the cab. I 
am very ill, Frank.” 

He helped her to a sofa at the far end of 
the room, away from the street windows. 
He could feel the tremor that shook her 
slim body as he half carried her across the 
room and laid her down. He knelt beside 
her and asked her for God’s sake what was 
the matter. She fought for courage and 
self-control. Most of the day she had spent 
blindly, in sobbing prayer; but at intervals 
had come to her a knowledge subtile arid 
implacable, of what this Thing was that 
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had tome out of hell to sit at the foot of her 
bed and smile. It may be the confession he 
whispered to her the night he came first 
to her from abroad, had found lodging in her 
subconscious mind, and had risen to her 
waking memory at the shock of Its ap¬ 
pearance. Certainly, she knew. And she 
fought for strength to keep it from him. 
That was the wedding-gift he had brought 
her! Hls living sin! That was the Thing 
that was slaying him, then* Her poor 
Frank, her poor, sad, broken man—her 
poor, sin-tortured lover! No; she would 
not tell him; she would not send It back to 
him; it should bide with her and slay her - 
if God would only let her save him from It 
and the horror of It. Fiercely she fought 
for self-mastery—for will. He knelt by the 
sofa holding her hands, trying to soothe her, 
seeking to understand. 

Suddenly she wrenched away from him 
and sat up, her hands on her temples. 

“God!” she said hoarsely, “it's dark in 
here!” 

She feared the dark! He knew as w r el! 
as though she had told him what had hap¬ 
pened, So, often, be had cowered in the 
dark. He drew her down on the sofa, His 
voice came in a harsh whisper, “Not you— 
you have not seen It—not you! 1 * She was 
staring beyond him with eyes hallucinate, 
fixed, metallic* He turned and looked. 
Behind him the Tiling squatted, shapeless, 
swaying a little, shimmering with foul 
light, and on the faceless Thing a smile as 
though happiness, horrible and vague, pul¬ 
sated in It. 

With his hands, with his face, with his 
body, he covered her that he might shut 
the sight of It from her eyes and fend her 
from Its touch. So dose he held her his 
very body seemed to form a shell about her 
to shield her from that unclean ghost of 


hell. So close his very soul seemed to melt 
into her* And, in their terror and their 
love, they whispered God's name again and 
again. 

A sense of cold touched them, A faint 
whirnjrer traversed the room* Down-look¬ 
ing, he saw It was not there. Where It 
had glimmered foully in the dark. It was not; 
out of the darkness had It been driven forth 
—by a new and mightier vibration than 
that which had called It earthward—for 
the love of woman is mighty, aye, even unto 
the destruction of the living sin. 

Then there was light in the great draw¬ 
ing-room; they stood and looked at each 
other, long and deep, with soul-searching 
eyes and white, amazed faces. Love! 

Into mid-space and mid-lime the out¬ 
cast Thing lied; an eyeless and mouthless 
Thing that seemed to wail and weep. Hope¬ 
less now; for the note that called It out of 
hell was fused into a new note of white purity 
that sent no vibrations down those black 
caverns of ether. Vainly It had tried to 
ding to her, obscurely realizing that, in her 
great love, she really had more of the man 
than he had of himself; that night when he 
went away he left his soul behind in the 
great house. Vainly It had sought to live 
on her pure vibration—too white and keen. 
That same note, which struck on muddy 
copper attracts, when sounded from a silver 
bell repels* Vainly* The new eurhythm 
of perfect love had severed Its connection 
with earth forever. Deaf now to the cries 
from earth, blind and dumb, It was drawn 
back to Its eternal prison in the writhing 
ball, turning slowly in mid-time and in mid- 
space—a torpid mass, fetid and giairom, 
kneaded together of soul-matter and sin- 
matter, of lives unaccomplished and loves 
unfulfilled and souls unborn—forever. 
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Mr. Morris, who seem* to have a surer and more genuine feeling for the weird 
than an/ other living writer, i^uite surpasses hirmdf in this remarkable iak. 
He takes us over into the days when the treat war is finished. There arc 
some Stories you never forget; this, We venture to assert, is one of them. 

By Gouverneur Morris 

Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


J ULES PIFELIN was a vague sort of a 
dreamer. He was the kind of man 
who expects to get rich without doing 
any hard, steady" work. He spent 
more than half his time in the Forest of 
Argonne looking for heaven knows what-- 
gold, perhaps. But, of course, when the 
great war broke loose, he had to change his 
w-ays and work as hard and steadily as 
anybody else. We all said it would be the 
making of him if he didn't get shot. But 
his was a stubborn character. Some said 
that he had a drop of German blood. 

All through the war he worked like a 
dog and fought like a lion, not because he 
loved France but because he loved fighting, 
and the minute it w r as over he took up his 
habit of loafing just where he had left off. 

But he never again had the same poverty’ 
stricken appearance of former days. There 
wras always now* a little money in his pocket, 
and a bit of something good to eat in his 
mother’s larder. He still spent more than 
half his time in the Forest of Argonne, and 
he always came home smiling, looking, in¬ 
deed, very" much as a handsome tom-cat 
looks just after sw allowing a mouse. 

From having a little money in his pocket, 
he soon passed to having a little money* in 
the bank. People said that, during the war, 
he must have enjoyed opportunities for 
stealing and made the most of them. It 
was rumored that he had valuables buried 
in the cellar of his mother's house. 

After a year or so of continuingprosperity, 
he began to make little trips to Paris. "A 
man needs a little change now* and then,” 
he would say to some poor friend who 
worked twelve hours a day in one spot the 
year round. 


He often came back from these trips with 
a handsome present for his mother and a 
headache for himself. 11 1 have so many 
friends in Paris,” he w'ould say , “and they 
can't leave a fellow alone. And w hat w-outd 
you? I am a good sport,” This was the 
sum of his English. 

Mimi Valons was the belle of our village. 
A robust, able, red-cheeked, girl, full of fun 
and very beautiful, Pipelin had never 
paid any attention to her, hor she to him. 

When the Germans came to our village, 
Mimi had a romantic time of it. Her 
father and mother dug a hole in the cellar 
of their house, made her lie down in it, and 
covered the opening with old boards and 
dirt and goose-feathers. Jules Pipelin 
ivas said to have advised this, just before 
the French withdrew from the village. But 
old man Valons always claimed the ruse as 
his own. “It wasn't," he explained, "that 
we were so much afraid of the Germans 
as of Mimi. That girl would make eyes at a 
superannuated Turk.” 

One day, a crowd of us was at the station 
when Pipelin arrived from one of his little 
trips to Paris. 

“Hallo, people!” he cried. “How goes 
it? As for me, I have a perdition of a 
headache.” 

Then his eyes lighted on Mimi. She had 
a red ribbon in her hair, and it was as if 
Pipelin saw' her for the first rime. 

“By St. Denys,” he exclaimed, “there's 
a girl with power, and I never noticed it 
before! My dear Mimi, if you love man¬ 
kind, put your hand on my forehead and 
take the ache away! ” 

Mimi came forward giggling and laid her 
brown, capable hand on his forehead. Then 
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we oil giggled—all except Pipclin. He gave 
a great, long, happy sigh of relief. 

“It is gone,” he said, “like the Prussians." 

After that episode, he was more often 
seen with Mimi than not. If he was laay 
and a dreamer, he was also a strong, 
masterful man. 

One day he went to see Minn's parents. 
He approached them, groaning like an ox. 

“What is the matter with you?" they 
asked. 

“Alas," he said, “Mimi is no longer safe 
in this village. You had better hide her 
again in that hole In the cellar and cover 
the opening with old boards and dirt and 
goose-f e a t he rs/' 

The parents were greatly alarmed. 

“What has happened?" they exclaimed. 
“Who has threatened her?" 

“I am threatening her," he said, ''miser¬ 
able, uncontrolled scapegrace that I am! 
And if she is not hidden from me, I shall 
eat her up." 

Here Mimi, who had been listening 
behind the door, rushed out and threw her 
arms around Pipelines neck. 

“And I don't care if he does!" she cried. 

The old people were horrified and 
flabbergasted. 

“better," exclaimed the old mother, 
“if she had suffocated when we laid her in 
the hole and covered the opening with old 
boards and dirt and goose-feathers!" 

“Better she had never been born, 1 ’ cried 
the old father, “than not to care if a 
worthless loafer like Jules Pipe!in were to 
eat her up!" 

“You think too ill of us," said Jules, 
breaking into a laugh. “Spare yourselves 
all pain and anxiety. Even if Mimi thinks 
herself sick to death, I pronounce her out of 
danger. In short, we love each other, but 
j have come to say good-by forever. Take, 
Mimi, this paltry diamond ring in memory 
of me, and-" 

“Hold on!" said the old father, and when 
he had examined the diamond in the ring, 
he said to Jules: “What’s your hurry? 
A man ought not to hurry over his good-bys. 
And, furthermore, a diamond of this si^e 
would set a couple up in business." 

“1l is not always,” said Pi] id in, “that 
one hears wisdom from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. Come, my dear peo¬ 
ple, will you hide Mimi in the cellar or will 
you advise her to accept a plain gold ring 
in addition to the one with the diamond?" 


"Let's see it,” said the old man. 

It was twenty carats fine and very 
heavy. 

“How I should love to sec her cat with a 
silver fork from a porcelain plate!” said 
Pipclin wistfully. “And if she happened 
to marry me, that is one of the first things 
1 should see her do." 

“Mother,” said the old man to his wife, 
“what do you think of all this?" 

“Better and better," said the old woman, 
with a cackling like that of a whole poultry- 
yard. And, from that moment, they hardly 
let M, Jules Pipclin out of their sight until 
he was safety bound to Mimi by the sacred 
ties of matrimony. 

They bought a dear little donkey, packed 
il with a Itxad of good and useful things, and 
started for the Forest of Argonne, where 
they had announced that they would spend 
their honeymoon. They were gone ten 
days. When they came back, one of us 
said to Jules, "Well, my old, how did you 
pass the time?” and he answered, “Ask 
the donkey, my old.” 

That got to be their regular answer to 
everything, 

“How do you make your money, my 
dear old?” they would say to Pipclin. 
And he would answer, “That, my very dear 
old, is a question which you would more 
properly address to the donkey.” 

Nobody in our village ever prospered 
half so fast as Pipclin and Mimi; and few 
grudged them their success, but it was a 
horrible example for the young. It is true 
that Mimi worked hard about her house 
and garden, as all our women do. but Pipe- 
lin nev er seemed to do a stroke. And he was 
always taking Mimi from her work to go 
on little honeymturning trips in the Forest of 
Argcmne, They loved each other immensely, 
I have never seen but one husband and 
wife so eager even to touch each other, 

Pipclin no longer made solitary trips to 
Paris; he look Mimi with him. And, just 
to heighten the romance of the thing, they 
used to ] ire tend to the proprietor of the 
hotel where they slopped that they weren't 
married but were merely traveling to¬ 
gether. They would come back smelling of 
perfume and tell us of theaters and dinners, 
of horse-races and boxing-matches, of 
great statesmen and generals whom they 
could have touched with their hands if 
they had wished to be so forward. And in 
the early night, if you passed by their house. 
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you could hear snatches of the newest 
songs on the oldest themes, 

One day I was talking with a friend of 
mine, and she said, 

“If 1 were a man, I'd hunt up the source 
of Jules Pipelines wealth and get some of it/ 1 

“And where would you hunt?"' I asked. 

"Why, in the Forest of Argonne, ninny! H 
she answered, "With Pipelin and Mimi, 
a trip to the Forest is invariably followed 
by a trip to Paris, from which the return 
is gladdened by new clothes and orna¬ 
ments and perfume. Do you know what 
I think?” 

"No/ 1 I said; "but I believe I could find 
out for a penny/' 

"You could find out for less than that/' 
said she, "if you had eyes in vour head. 
That, however, is neither here nor there, 
/ tliink that, somewhere in the Forest, 


Pipelin has discovered some German pay¬ 
master's chest full of gold. More than one, 
perhaps. And. as 1 said before, if I were a 
man-■” 

"Fortunately/* said I, "you are what you 
are. Put if you weren’t, you would-—” 
"Td follow' Pipelin on his next excur¬ 
sion. That's what I*d do.* 1 

"That,” said I, “is because you don't 
know’ the Forest. Do you know’ that, from 
end to end and from side to side, it is one 
great graveyard? The dead he cheek by 
jowl, French dead and Prussian dead. 
Some died of bullets, some of starvation; 
some died of being buried alive; others of 
being trampled on by retreating men and 
horses, others died of homesickness anti 
despair. You cannot walk a dozen steps 
in the Forest without hearing the dry bones 
crack under your feet, without looking 
a skull in the eye-sockets/’ 

“And what of it?" said tny friend, "Do 
the skulls bite?" 
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groan and tell each other about their 
wounds/’ 

“If Jules Pipelin faces that sort of thing, 
I should think you might.' 1 

“Ah, but Pipelin fought all through the 
Forest. He's one of them, you may say, 
though living. They wouldn't hurt him. 
He took the same chances that they did, 
Pipelin did, and they know it and respect 
him for it. It's different with me; I did 
garrison-duty in a fort and never even got 
shot at except once by a comrade who 
went mad, because of the inaction. So you 
see the dead don’t know uir from Adam. 
T hey don’t know if I'm a good sort or not. 
And if this is not enough, Pipelin has 
Mimi. And it is well known that when two 
young people are really in love with each 
other, the dead leave them severely alone." 

“So if you loved some one and were loved 
back, you wouldn't fear the Forest/* 

“I wouldn't fear hell, And I'd take that 
girl with me and follow Pipelin and find his 
treasure-chest and offer to share it with 
him/' 

“What a pity you don't love anyone, and 
aren't loved back/* 


“We mutt fallow them/ whimpered tny wife, 
of our 9i|fht. idl'd 1. And my wife *»id: "* We 
we jhilL TIiok two aJd*t And 

At that moment, walking hand in hand 
and followed by their dear little donkey, 
and preceded by a strong smell of per¬ 
fumery, along the street came Jules Pipelin 
and Mimi, his wife, heading for the Forest 
of Argonne, Pipelin carried a gun, Mimi 
a fishing-rod. They perceived us, where we 
sl<K>d among the bell-glasses, ajid Pipelin 
called out, 

“Don’t you wish you were married* good 
people, Like us, and going on a jolly jaunt?” 

Ant) my friend shouted back, 

“Don't ask me, Pipelin; ask the donkey/’ 

“Which donkey?” said Pipelin, and that 
made his wife laugh so hard that she almost 
fell down. When they reached the turn of 
the street, Pipelin called back over his 
shoulder: “ Well, farewell, my olds! Think 
it over!” 

My friend gam! after the retreating pair 
with a certain wistful ness, anti she said, 

"There will be a full moon 1 tonight.” 

Then she leaned over and lifted a heavy 
bell-jar to cover a family of baby lettuces. 


7H 



As she leaned, 1 noticed lluL in the st-ani 
which attaches a girl's sleeve to her blouse 
a number of stitches were lacking so that 
I had a narrow peep of skin as soft* white, 
and smooth as milk. I cannot explain why, 
but that little glimpse of her that I had 
never had before moved me to a sudden 
melting tenderness and pity. She was no 
longer the strong, able, romping, merrv 
girl that I had seen grow up, but an exquis¬ 
ite embodiment of all that is precious and 
delicate. I could have howled aloud to 
think that she might one day be old, gray, 
wrinkled, and broken with sorrow. She 
seemed to me, at that moment, a fragile, 
appealing little child in trouble a thing 
infinitely to be protected. Standing tlu re, 
leaning wearily after the long day, but 
courageously, and covering the baby let¬ 
tuces for the night, she seemed to me like 
some princess in a fain-tale whose body 
might easily be bruised by the falling petals 
of roses. Again she leaned, and then I 
spoke in a voice that was utterly strange to 


us both, and she straightened up,immensely 
startled, and looked at me with round eyes 
full of wonder. I have never known what 
f said to her in the utterly strange voice, 
liut I know that we stood looking at each 
other, and that I had one hand reached 
forward as if to touch her, as the sick reach 
out to touch the garment of the Pope. And 
I know that I trembled from head to foot, 
shaken equally by passion and compassion. 

And she said, " Du you want mc? T< 

And I said: l T want you! 1 want you!" 

Then she said: "And I have always want¬ 
ed you. And 1 would rather have you than 
the king of Spain or the president of France 

And I said: would go through the 

groaning Forest of Argonne, as through a 
field of flowers, merely to kiss dirt that 
had been under your feet.” 

Then our master called from the house, 
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"Why don't you get to work, you two, 
and finish covering up the baby lettuces for 
the night?' 1 

And we answered: " Yes, sir, right away, 
sir; we were just going to/ 1 

But we whispered at our work, and 
touched hands now and then, and when all 
the baby lettuces were covered for the 
night, we gathered up the garden-tools and 
carried them to the dark tool-house that 
smelled of earth and tobacco and bone- 
meal, and then we made the discovery that 
until that moment our lives had been as 
nightmares to us, and that we had just 
waked up. And we discovered that of the 
millions of things there were to say we could 
say but one. And that, with the fleeting 
moments at our disposal, our first kiss 
took up too much time to permit of a 
second. 

Then I took her to her house, holding her 
honest hand all the way, and then, giggling 
very much and simpering, as is customary at 
such times, we told her father and her 
mother all about ourselves, and received a 
pallid sort of blessing from them, and the 
gratuitous information that poverty gnaws 
the heart as a mouse gnaws cheese and that 
marriage is a lottery. 

So as soon as we could get married, we got 
married. And the good old mayor of the 
village loaned us a dear little donkey, and 
we spent our honeymoon under the stars 
and the sun in the Forest of Argonne. 

And that, I want to tell you, my dear olds, 
was some honeymoon! 

II 

It seemed to us of much more moment 
that we two should be alive than that all 
those poor fellows should be dead. And 
sometimes I felt as if all the lost powers of 
love and tenderness of which those thou¬ 
sands and thousands of young hearts had 
been capable had returned from the stars 
and been gathered into my one breast. 

We heard at night no ghostly groans— 
only a gentle murmuring of leaves, a lapping 
of water, the twittering of roosting birds, 
and, mayhap* now and then the beating of 
our own hearts. Waking. I have rested by 
the hour on one elbow to watch her placid* 
starlet face, and to listen to the music of her 
quiet breathing. And those were sweet 
hours. But sometimes I simply had to 
wake her, lest in sleep, which is so like 


death, she should be ignorant of how much 
I loved her. To some persons in the deep 
sleep of night it is a torture to be wakened. 
But with her the transition was sudden and 
joyous like the lighting of a lantern, and 
she would say, her wide eyes laughing, 
"Well, my old, what is it?" 

It is a long way from a peasant's blue 
blouse and a market-garden full of baby 
lettuces to a seat in the Academy of France 
and a ribbon of the Legion of Honor; but 
much may be done in this world by a man 
whose wife always wakes up smfling and 
says, "Well, my old, what is it?" 

"What is it? It is only to tell you that 
I love you, lest, in the unconsciousness of 
sleep, you might have forgotten. It is only 
to tell you that, in all the starlight that 
there is upon the world, there is only the 
one face* It is only to tell you that you are 
my kingdom and my glory-, and that your 
hands might be the better for a kiss apiece 
and your feet, too; that your hands and 
feet might be, by the merest modicum, the 
better, and my heart, by a great so much, 
the humbler and the more grateful/ 1 

Every morning she went to her bath in 
the river* Once I said, 

“I would give my ears, my tongue— 
everything but my eyes, if I might, just 
once, be a pebble on the river-bank." 

And she said, "Well, my old, why 
not?" 

If Castile and both Americas belonged 
to me, I would freely give them sooner than 
that that first sight of her bathing in the 
golden brown pool of the river should be 
wiped from my mind. I only looked a little 
—such is worship. To have looked long 
would have been an act of desecration. 

And then, one fine morning, we, who had 
forgotten all about them, beheld passing 
far off, at the end of a long forest glade, 
none other than Jules Pipelin, Mimi, his 
wife, and, trotting along behind them, their 
dear little donkey. 

Pipelin shouldered a shovel, Mimi a pick. 

Alas, mv dear olds, the sordid -exciting 
thoughts of buried treasure for a moment 
almost crowded the love from our hearts! 
That we continued to hold hands is true 
enough. But it was no longer the most 
rapturous and important matter in the 
world. It was the beginning rather of a 
habit—a good habit. 

"We must follow them," whispered my 
wife. 
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“We mustn't let them get out of our 
sight/ 7 said L 

And my wife said: “We shall learn their 
famous secret, we shall. Those two olds! 
And make them fork up," 

Crack! It was the arm-bone of a man, 
that I had stepped on and broken. Had 
they heard? We stood a while very still, 
listening, our hearts beating very loudly 
like the hearts of conspirators or of little 
children who are called upon to recite in 
school for the first time. Then there was 
borne back to us through the Forest, first 
a whiff of eau de Cologne and then a sweet, 
quavering snatch of Pipelin T s gay voice: 

"Gai* ion, U, £ai U rosier dnjoii mots de mat” 

And we followed after them, guided now 
by snatches of song, now by the bursts of 
laughter, now by our own cleverness in 
seeing without being seen, and now by 
pure chance. 

"Only think/ 7 said my wife, “it may be 
that we shall never have to put the baby 
lettuces to bed again 1“ 

And it seemed to me, in those moments, 
that gold luckily and speedily acquired was 
more desirable than the opportunity, the 
health, and the pluck to do honest labor 
in the lap of God. 

We were entering a part of the Forest 
of Argonne where the fighting had been 
very severe, where so many trees had been 
shot through and through, felled, and 
smashed, that it seemed a wonder any 
should remain standing, untouched, and 
umbrageous. Where so many bones lay 
bleaching, it seemed a wonder that one 
could walk without treading on them. For 
here the French and the Prussians had gone 
forward and back, and forward and back, 
and forward and back in the death-struggle 
—the dead and the wounded, the cannons 
and small arms falling from the armies 
like drops of sweat from the bodies of two 
gladiators. Here the trees lay upon each 
other like a problem in jackstraws; here 
was an excellent museum of arms. There 
arc not in this world enough curiosity 
seekers to make an impression on the stores 
which have been sea tiered in the Forest 
of Argonne. One gcLs sick of picking up 
rifles and sabers, canteens, belt-buckles, 
metal letters, pistols, and bayonets. 

Pipelin and Mimi were going through a 
little cut between two hills, and we were 


above, looking down on them through a 
fringe of bushes. Suddenly Mimi stooped 
down and picked up a skull; Pipelin broke 
short off in the midst of a song, took the 
skull from her hands, examined it briefly 
and cast it from him with an expression of 
contempt. The skull lay fair in their path 
and, as she came up to it, Mimi paused 
and, with a heavy kick of her stout right 
shoe, broke it to pieces. It might have been 
the skull of a jackal or hyena for ail the 
respect she showed it. She acted as if she 
were angry with that poor skull that had 
once contained human aspirations, passions, 
talents, tendernesses, perhaps, and a sense 
of decency. 

We had to lose sight of them for a while 
or be seen ourselves. And here was ivhere 
chance favored us, for there was a sudden 
cessation of all their laughing and singings 
they passed over a rocky area upon vrhich 
their feet left no mark, and it came to guessing 
as to which way they had gone. We guessed 
dowm-hill instead of up, which was the 
natural thing to do, all other considerations 
being even, and were rewarded, half an 
hour later, by the sound of a pick b^ing 
worked in gravelly ground. 

They were hard at work digging into the 
side of one of those funeral mounds with 
which the Forest of Argonne is so w-ell and 
dismally furnished. But for the shade of 
one huge oak tree, the mound and the 
Pipelms were in the open. There was a 
curious thing about that oak—a great 
shell had passed dean through the trunk, 
so that you wondered why the top did not 
die and the tree fall. The tree seemed to 
be in a state of perfect equilibrium. I 
had the feeling that the slightest push 
w ith my hands would be enough to knock 
it down. 

Pipelin w'as in his shirt-sleeves, picking 
away with immense energy, the sweat 
pouring from him. Mimi stood a little to 
one side, a tint paler than usual. She had 
in one hand a stumpy green-glass bottle 
with a glass stopper. It appeared to con¬ 
tain lumps nf sugar submerged in a colorless 
liquor. As we looked, she pulled out the 
stopper, lifted the bottle to her nostrils, 
and drew in a deep, full breath. 

It was at this moment that Pipelin 
dropped his pick, leaned into the opening 
which he had made, took a two-hand hold 
on what appeared to be a bundle of dirty 
old clothes, and began to jerk at it. The old 
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clothes and that which they contained 
came slowly and reluctantly. 

The open forest floor, the sun and the 
rain, the ants and the flies, the crows and 
the rodents, heat and cold—these things are 
merciful to the dead. In the more equal 
condition of the grave, the transitions are 
slower and more horrible, That thing 
which Pipelin had in his hands was still a 
human head; that thing which he was 
silently wrenching open was still a human 
mouth. Mimi, white as death itself— 
give her credit for that “breathed from 
her bottle with short, heavy breaths; but 
she drew closer to Pipelin, and over his 
shoulder looked keenly into the dead man's 
open mouth. 

It was at this moment that the old oak 
tree, shot through the trunk, cracked like 
a cannon-shot and fell over on them. I 
know not why, unless God had urged it to 
guard the dead in the mound. 

Every leaf leaped and shook and was 
still. From under the huge green top 
there came, for a few moments, a kind of 
squealing such as a rat makes in the mouth 
of a terrier. 

They were dead as stones, the two of 


them—the two olds. It was I that found 
this out. My wife could not go near, because 
of the other corpse* As for me, I got 
away from that dreadful proximity as 
quickly as I could. And no one could have 
driven me back to it but my wife. She 
had noticed, slung from Pipelines shoulders 
by a strap, a sack like those in which salt is 
sold, and, in the midst of all the horror, her 
woman's curiosity wanted to know what was 
in that sack. My dear olds, it contained 
several pounds of gold fillings dug from 
dead men's teeth! And we were both 
deathly sick at the stomach. 

It is good to have labored with baby 
lettuces in the lap of the Lord; it is good 
to have prospered slowly and honestly. 

Just one thing more: One day, my be¬ 
loved was suddenly indisposed* 

“What is the matter? 11 I cried. “Are 
you still thinking of Pipelin and Mimi and 
how they got rich?" 

“No, I'm not," she said. 

“Then what ails you?" 

“My dear old/' she said, and she was 
between panic and laughter, “I thi/ik you 
had better ask the donkey.” 



Samuel Merwin 


Author of the popular navels, “The Honey-Bee/’ “Anthony the Absolute," and "The 
Charmed Life of Miss Austin,” 

will write exclusively for Cosmopolitan henceforth. 

Thia brilliant yoirng American novelist will make his appearance as an entertainer 
before his new public in December Cosmopolitan through the medium of the first of a 
series of short stories of New York life* 

Mr. Merwjn has coined a new word to fit a metropolitan type of human beings evolved 
by modernity. 

** Truffler*’ 1 he calls them They are hunters for delicacies—truffle-hunicrs—and 
they hunt selfishly and constantly. There arc both he Truffiers and she TruSkrs. Both 
seek emancipation from obligations and responsibilities. New York swarms with Trufflcrs. 

They have been a fascinating study lo Mr. Merwin, and now they have lent themselves 
as fascinatingly to his genius pm. A diverting group of Trufflcrs truffles through every 
episode of the series, but each episode is a compleLc short story. A splendid girl moves 
vitally among the Trufflers, You will want to know why she is there. 

The first episode of The Truffle rj will bi The Broadway Thin$ (December 
Cosmopolitan). 

A word concerning Mr." Merwin, not our own but that of the Book News Monthly 
(February, 1915): 

"In Samuel Merwin we aiv approaching the long-desired result, Lhe psychological 
novelist who reveals to us the hidden drama of the mind in the setting of an absorbing and 
even adventurous story." 

So Cosmopolitan lielieves. 
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THE 

MESSAGE 

j3t/ 

&fdaO\t%e&/er J$i/cvzx‘ 

GiDrtLii l*nO', ?£k-Tiid 


I HAVE not tke fift of viiton, 
i have not the psychic car, 

And the realms that are called Ely si a* 

1 neither SCC m;r hear : 

Vet nft when the shadows darken 
And the daylight hides its face. 

The saul of me seem# to hearken 

For the truths that speak through ipace. 

They speak to me not through reason. 

They speak to me not by Word; 

Vet my soul would be guilty of treason 
If it did not say it had heard. 

For Space has a message compelling 
To give to the ear of Earth: 

And the things which the Silence i« idling 
In the bosom of Cod have birth. 

Now this ip the Truth as I hear itj 
That over through good or ill. 

The will of the Ruling Spirit 
I* moving and ruling still. 

Ifi the clutch of the blond-red terror 
That holds the world in its might. 

The Race i* learning its error 

And wdl bud its way to the lights 

And this is the Truth as I see it: 

Whoever erics out for peace. 

Must think if, and livo it. and be it. 

And the wars of the world Will cease. 

Men fight that man may awaken. 

And no longer want to kill e 
W ar# rage, and the heavens are shaken 
That man may learn hnw to he still. 

Oh. slow are God’s mills in the grinding. 

But they grind Exceedingly small: 

And slow is man s soul in the finding 
That he is a part of the All. 

Through eoufl and cons his story 

Is bloody and blackened with crime! 

But he wiEl come out into glory 

And stand on the summits sublime- 

This is the Truth as 1 hear it? 

The thud i ors rolling awtjy. 

And Spirit will talk ict/fi Spirit 
In Me 1 tStff+app roach trig day. 

IV at from Me titnrfJ &hqf! be dr wen. 

From et‘if shaft tome forth good; 

And men shall make ready for hraPtn 
Through Irving in brotherhood. 



































DEVILS 

SiJi/ 

ct//o~ H Vice'/ev ^ifcc&c 

r -d_\ l? if Vi f ‘J7 £& L *rtd* a- 

G OD iiitide mar. and man made dcvili 

All of earth'* cvi)» 

Am shaped and iruildcJ by mortal thought 
Lr+fcL’s*ly fashioned lij carefully wrought. 

Life after lift and tarrUr iin time. 

Eh it light-farm a jjrow into creatures gf crime. 

RrtUitfJttg ahitut in rhe regign* nf Mind. 

Mischief In find. 

Munsmma derda there are grown old 
1 hruugh Ages untold 
Devils aid. 

With sun* repealed and un repented. 

Devils demented 

fly (heir Lin n p.issuinG and luflla and greed* 

Or by steady diets of mon-grown creeds, 
i hsion tell? Jimv there devils would bail 
Their differing brothers in fettle* of oih 
And we Uow how ihe Maid oi Orleans fared! 

Srdl if they dared. 

Dev da there arc who would do it again L 
Stalking Among i*« tta aanetihcd men, 

[Heating aloud of I heir love bur Cud. 

Yet using the rod 

Or the scourge (}n *'irnt brother whose faith leone 
rod brnad. 

Imps cd jealousy, envy, umi spite 

Gmw mlo hug devils. sometimes in a Hi ghi 

Rig black red-eyed dfSvJs nf war, 

Whum we a El abhor. 
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ritrc art (jeni* wlin must. I opine, 

Have (i{-£n mermaids or bahcs. when scaw^ni tins a w-mc 
Rdrt uv*t the eliffs and were drowned; hut the legion 
01 devils was saved, for it found in that region 
Mermaids and jellyfish ready to tfivc 
All the comforts of home and to help them to live. 

Then into form* human 
Each came as a woman 
Deldafi and J«ebeL Lilith and all 
Fimaleft who stand hut that others may tail, 

And females who gossip and stir op strife 

And are thorn* in the ftcjli of the nciyhWkdiit! Ijffi. 

But the worst type of alL of the many that room 
Abroad in the land, is the devil at horns 
I A nrirruttf-anuleij mean little devil of sett 
A petulant elf 

Who armies on the street. but at his 'or herl board 
Sits scowling or (fmdAind or sfl,¥in£ some word 
That hurt* thnae who hear it - 

A Fnosquitd-lihe spirit 

Thar Lee ns up a Luinn|| and maddening hum. 

And only is dumb 

While sinking its ahn^ into somebody's heart. 

Oh, this is the devil who plays a larpe part 
In the world everywhere; yet full often his voice 
' Or hers.I in the churches is heard to rejoice 

Over certain salvation for those who 'believe ' 

Atasu you (nun* devils, you cannot deceive 
The God of the Universe. You will he driven 
Sirur^ht out of his heaven 
Sack into the sea by the Christ as ill old ; 

And you will behold 

Your thought* and your deeds cnmitig h«i L on yourself, 
lnu mean little petulant home-spoiling ell, 

God made man and man made devils. 

But all rarih s evils 

WilJ iifgaf themselves out ns the cycles roll 
And nothing will live but the God m each toul 















Tltf whole rcjfuin Dfirlh of t||B Epluatr wi| little he Iter than a. aEeaminjj iwimp, in feel ed with pmnonoLia inakri And 
iniiwlA, inJ with monildn, durvitili from a. still eitrhef i|}e 

The Lake of Long Sleep 

By Charles G. JX Roberts 

Hhistrattd by Paul Bransom 


D RIVEN from their homes beside the Bitter Water 
by a great migration of the beasts the tribe of 
the Cave Folk had escaped on rafts across the 
broad river-estuary which washed the northern 
border of their domain. There they had found a breathing- 
space, but it had proved a brief one. The whole region 
north of the estuary was little better than a steaming 
swamp, infested with poisonous snakes and inserts, and 
with strange monsters, survivals from a still earlier age, 
whose ferocity drove the Cave Folk bark to their ancestral 
life in the tree-tops. Under these conditions, it was all but 
Impossible to keep alight the sacred fires as precious to 
the tribe as life itself—which they had brought w ith them in 
their flight upon the rafts. And GrAm, the chief, saw his 
harassed people in danger of sinking back into the degrada¬ 
tion from w hich hia discovery and conquest of fire had so 
wonderfully uplifted them. 

From the top of a solitary John tree, which towered above 
the rank Surrounding jungle, GrAm could make nut what 
looked tike a low bank of puqjle cloud along the western and 
northwestern horizon. As it was always there, whenever he 
climbed to look aL it, he concluded that it was not a cloud¬ 
bank but a line of hills. Where there were hills, there 
might tae caves. In any case, the People must have some 
belter place to inhabit than this region of swamps and mon¬ 
sters. The way to that blue lane of promise lay across what 
would surely be the |Mlh of the migrating beasts, if they 
should take it into their heads to swim across the river. The 
possibility was one from which even his resolute spirit 
shrank, lint he fell that he must face any risk in the hope 
of winning his way lo those cloudy lulls. Within au hour of 
his reaching this decision, the irihe of the Cave Folk was 
once more on the march. 

The first few days of the march were like u nightmare. 
GrAm led Lhe way along the shore of the river, both because 
that seemed the shortest way to the hills and because, in 
cast of emergency, the open water afforded a door of escape 
by raft. Had it been possible to make the journey by raft, 
matters Would have been simplified: but Grom had already 
proved by experience that Jus heavy, unwieldy rafts could 
not be forced upward against the mighty current of the 
river. At the last point to which the Hood-tides would carry 
them, the rafts had l*cen abandoned—herded together into a 


quiet cove, and lashed to the shore by twisted vine ropes 
against some possible fut tire need. 

At the head of the dismal march went Grom r with his 
mate, A-ya, and her two children, and a hairy little scout. 
Loot, whose feet were as quick as his eyes and ears and nos¬ 
trils, and whose sinews were ns untiring as those of the gray 
wolf, Immediately behind these came I be main I n»dy of the 
warrioTson a w r ide limy su as to guard against surprise on the 
flank. Then followed lhe women and children, bunched as 
closely as jmssible liehind the center of the tine, and a knot 
of picked warriors, under young MA, the brother of A-ya, 
guarded die rear. Such of the young women as had no 
small children ta carry bore the heavy burdens tif the fire- 
baskets or bundles of smoke-dried meat, leaving the war¬ 
riors free to use their bows and sjxars, 

In traversing Lhe swamp, the march was sometimes at 
ground-lev el, sometimes high in the tree-tops. In the tree- 
lops it was safer, but the progress was slow and laborious. 
At ground-level, the swarms of stinging insects were always 
with them till Grom invented the use of smudges. When 
every alternate member of the tribe carried a torch of dry 
grass and halt' green bark, the match was enveloped in a 
cloud of acrid smoke which the insects found more or less 
disconcerting. 

Of the grave perils of this weary march to the hills, a sin¬ 
gle instance may suffice. The nights, ns a rule, were passed 
by the whole tribe in the tret-tops, both for the greater se¬ 
curity and because there was seldom enough dry ground to 
sleep u|jon, But one evening, toward sunset, they came 
upon a sort of little island in the recking jungle. Its surface 
was four or five feet above the level of the swamp The 
trees which dotted it were smooth, straight, Lowering shafts, 
with wide fans of foliage at their far-olf tops And the 
ground between these dean, symmetrical trunta was unen¬ 
cumbered, luring clothed only with a rich, soft, spicy-scented 
herbage, akin to the thymes and mints. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity for nest and refresh mm t was not to be let slip, anti 
GrAm ordered an immediate halt. 

A fat, piglike water-beast, of the nature ni the dugong, 
had been speared that day in a bayou Inside the line m 
march, and with great contentment the tribe settled them¬ 
selves down to such a comfortable feasting as they had not 
known for many days. While the fat dugong was being 
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hacked Lo pieces and divided under Lhe astute direction of 
A-ya, Grflm made haste to establish the camp-fires in a chain 
completely encircling the encampment as a protection 
against night prowlers from the surrounding jungle. As 
darkness fell, the Dames lit up the soaring trunks, but the 
roof of overarching foliage was so high that the smoky 
iliumrnation was lost in it. 

While the rest of the tribe gave itself up to the feasting, 
GrSno and Loob and half a dozen of the other warriors kept 
vigilant watch while they ate, distrusting the black depths 
of jungle and the deep, reed-fringed pools beyond the circle 
of light. Suddenly, all along one side of the island, there 
arose a sound of heavy splashing, and out of the darkness 
came a row of small, malignant eyes, all fixed upon the 
fedsters. Then into the circle of light swam the masks of 
giant alligators and strange tusked caymans. Quite un¬ 
awed by the fires, they came ashore with a clumsy rush, 
open-mouthed- 

While the clamoring women snatched the children away 
to the other side of the encampment, Gr6m and the other 
warriors hurled themselves upon the hideous invaders as 
they came waddling with amazing nimbleness in between 
the fires. But these were no assailants to be met w ith Low 
and spear. At Gram's sharp orders, each warrior snatched 
a blaming brand from the fire and drove it into the gaping 
throat of his nearest assailant. In their stupid ferocity, the 
monsters invariably bit upon the brand before they realized 
its nature. Then, bellowing with pain, they wheeted about 
and scrambled back toward the water, lashing out with 
their gigantic tails so that three of the w arriors were knocked 
over and half a dozen of the fires were scattered. 

The feasters had hardly more than settled down after 
this startling visitation when, from the darkness inland, 
came a hoarse, hooting cry, followed by a succession of 
crashing thuds, as if a pair of mammoths w ere playing leap¬ 
frog in the jungle. All the men sprang again to their weap¬ 
ons, and stood waiting in a sudden hush, straining their 
eyes into the perilous dark. Some of the women herded t he 
children into the very center of the island, while others fed 
the fires with feverish haste. The hooting calf and the 
heavy, leaping thuds came nearer and nearer at a terrifying 
speed, and suddenly amid the far-off, vaguely lighted tangle 
of the tree-trunks appeared a giant form, seven or eight 
times the height of Grflm himself. Leaping upon its mighty 
hind legs, and holding its mailed fore paws before its chest, 
it came bounding like a colossal kangaroo through the jun¬ 
gle. smashing down the branches and smaller trees as it 
came, and balancing Itself at each spring with its massive 
reptilian tail Its vast head, something like a cross between 
that of a monstrous horse and that of an alligator, was up¬ 
borne upon a long, snaky neck, and its eyes, huge and 
round and lid less, were like two disks of shining, enam¬ 
eled metal where they caught the flash of the camp-li res. 

This appalling shape had apparently no dread whatever 
of the flames. When it was within some Lhirty or forty 
yards of the line of fire, Grfrn yelled an order, anti a swarm 
of arrow's darted from their bows to meet it. But they fell 
futile from its armored hide, which gleamed like dull bronze 
in the firelight. Grfrm shouted again, and this time the war¬ 
riors hurled their spears-^and they. loo. fell harmless from 
the monster’s armor. Its next crashing bound brought the 
monster to the edge of the encampment, where one of its 
ponderous feel obliterated a fire. With a lightning swoop of 
its gigantic head, it seized the nearcsL warrior in its jaw s and 
swung him. screaming, high into the air, as a heron might 
snatch up a sprawling frog, At the same instant, A-ya, w ho 
was the one un err Eng archer in the tribe, let fly an arrow 
which pierced full half its length into the center of one of 
those horrifying enameled exes; while Grflm, who alone of 
all the warriors had not recoiled in terror, succeeded in 
driving a spear deep into the unarmored inner side of the 
monster's thigh, but both these wounds, dreadful though 
they were, failed to make the colossus drop its prey. With 
mighty braying noises through its nostrils, it brushed the 
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spear-shaft from its hold like a straw', flopped about, and, 
with the arrow still sticking in its eye, went leaping off again 
into the darkness to devour its victim. 

For several hours, with the fires trebled in number and 
stirred to fiercer heat, the tribe waited for the monster to 
return and claim another victim. But it did not return. At 
length, Grom concluded that his spear-head in its groin and 
A-ya r s arrow in its eye had given it something else lo think 
of. Once more he set the guards, and gradually the tribe, 
inured to horrors, settled itself down to sleep. It slept out 
the rest of the night without disturbance, but the following 
night and the next two nights thereafter were spent in the 
tree-tops, Then, on the fourth day, the harassed travelers 
emerged from the swamp into a pleasant region of grassy, 
mimosa-dotted, gently rolling plain, The hills, now showing 
green and richly wooded, were not more than a day's march 
ahead. 

And just here, as the Fates, which had, of late, been pur¬ 
suing them would have it, the worn travelers found them¬ 
selves once more in the line of the hordes of migrating beasts. 

Gr&m’s heart sank. To reach the refuge of the hills across 
the march of those maddened hordes was obviously un- 
]>ossible. Were his people to be forced hark into the swamp, 
to resume the cramped and apelike life among the branches? 
Having ordered the building of a half-circle of fire round a 
spur of the jungle, he climbed a tree to reconnoiter. 

The river ran but a mile or two distant upon his left. 
Immediately before him, the fleeing beasts were not numer¬ 
ous, consisting merely of small herds and terrified stragglers. 
Farther out, however, toward the hills, the plain was black¬ 
ened by the fugitives, who were thrust on by the myriads 
swimming the river behind them, Assuredly, it was not to 
be thought of that he should attempt to lead his people 
across the path of that desperate flight. But a point that 
Grfrm noted w ith relief was Lhal only certain kinds of beasts 
had ventured the crossing of the river. He saw no bears, 
lions, or sabertooths among those streaming hordes. He 
saw deer of every kind—good swimmers, all of them—with 
immense, rolling herds of buffaloes and aurochs, scattered 
companies of the terrible siva moose, and some bands of the 
giant elk, their antlers topping the mimosa thickets. Here 
and there, lumbering along sullenly,as if reluctant lo retreat 
before any peril, journeyed a huge rhinoceros, stopping 
from time to time for a few hurried mouthfuls of the rich 
plains-grass. But as yet there was not a mammoth in sight 
—whereat Gi6m wondered, as he thought they would have 
been among the first to dare the crossing of the river. Had 
they kept on up the other shore, hesitating to trust their 
colossal bulks to the current, or had they turned at bay, at 
last, in uncontrollable indignation, and gone down before 
the countless hordes of their assailants? 

The absence of the mammoths, which he dreaded more 
than all the other beasts because of the fierce intelligence 
that gleamed in their eyes, decided Grim. He would lead 
his people along tn the right, skirting the swamp and 
marclung parallel to the flight of the beasts, calculating 
thus to have the jungle always for a refuge—though not 
fur a dwelling—until they should come once more to a 
region of hills and caves too difficult for the migrating 
beasts to traverse. 

For several days, this plan answered to a marvel, The 
fugitives nearest to the swamp-edge were mostly deer of 
various species, which swerved away nervously from the 
tine of march, but at the same time afforded such good 
hunting Lhal the travelers reveled in abundance and rapidly 
recovered their spirits. Once, when a great wave of mad¬ 
dened buffaloes surged over upon them, the whole tribe 
fled back into the jungle, clambering into the trees and 
stabbing down, with angry shouts, at the nearest of their 
assailants. But the assault was a blind one. The buffaloes, 
a black mass that seemed to foam with tossing horns and 
rolling eyes, soon passed on to their unknown destination. 
And the tribe, dropping down from the branches, quite 
cheerfully resumed its march. 




The next moment, the ireneheroui crust crumbled iwty between them Itke m ^-iliell, >nJ. 

with Be re i me dial tore [he heaveni. they nank into the ^ulf ul pitch 
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In rktf iTrt-Mpi it *1* naJir. but lht prtfyrt&S WSJ lL'» anJ U 

On the fifth *|ay t>f I he march, they saw ihr jungle on 
their right come tn an end. Il was succeeded by a vast 
expanse of shallow mere, doited with ha l f-d row nee], rushy 
islets an?l swarming with rrocodiles, Alter snnie herila 
tfun, Crtuu decided to gn im t though he was uneasy ubnul 
forsaking the refuge nf the trees. Some leagues ahead, how¬ 
ever, ana a liriTe toward the hoTt, he enuk! see a low. thick 
iv«H'Hlvd hit I, which he thought might serve the tribe for a 
shelter. With many misgiving's, he ltd the way direct I y 
inward it, swerving out across the path of a vast "hut strips 
gling horde of sum bur doer. which deemed almost exhausted 

To GrbmV surprise, these stately and beautiful animab 
showed neither hostility nor fear Inward human beings. 
According to ail his previous experience, the aiiitude of 
every beast inward main was out nf fear or fierce hate. 
These sanibur, on the amt ran , swttied ml her to welcome 
the companionship of the tribe, as if looking tn ft for some 


protection against the strange pursuing 
peril . H is sleep less sagac it v perceiving the 
value of this great escort as a buffer against 
ihe contact oi less kindly hordes, Grbm 
gave strkt orders that none of those beasts 
•ft mild be molested. And the Cave Folk, 
not without apprehension, Found themselves 
traveling in the vanguard of sin army of 
tail, high-a u lie red beasts, which stared at 
them villi mild eves of inquiry and appeal. 
Marching at their best speed, the tribe 
kept easily in (he van of the distressed sam- 
bur, and more than once, in the next lew 
hours, CrAm had reason to congratulate 
himself upon his venture into this strange 
fellowship, First. fur instance, he saw a 
herd of black buffaloes overtake ihe sambur 
host and dash heavily into its rear ranks. 
The frightened sambur dosed up instead of 
scattering, and the impetus of the buffaloes 
presently spent i I self upon the un restating 
mass, They edged their way through to the 
left, leaving swathes nf cored and trodden 
simbiLF in their wake, and went thundering 
off on another line of retreat, caroming into 
a herd of aurochs, which fought them off 
and punished them murderously. It was 
obvious to Grtfmi, as lie studied the dust 
rlmids of this Iqst encounter, that the buffalo 
herd, here in the open, Would have rolled over 
the tribe Irresistibly and trampled it fiat. 

jDumeying thus at lop speed toward that 
hill of promise before them, the travelers 
rame i \l length lu a wide sjjiice of absolutely 
level ground which presented a most curious 
appearance. It was level as a windless 
lake, and a I most without vegetation. The 
naked surface was of a sort nf Indeterminate 
dust-cnlnr. but dotted here and there with 
tiny patches of vegetation, so stunted that it 
was hi lie mure I ha it muss, (jtfni, with his 
inquiring mind, would have liked tn stop to 
investigate this curious surface. Unlike any¬ 
thing he had ever wen before. But the 
hordes of the samlmf were behind, pressing 
the tribe onward,and straight ahead was the 
wooded Mil, dense with foilage, luring with 
its promise of safe and convenient shelter. 

1 it- led the way. therefore, with ouL hesitation, 
out across the baked and barren waste, 
sniffing curiously els he went at a strange 
smell, pungent bill not unpleasant, which 
steamed up from the rlry, hot surface all 
aland him. 

The first peculiarity that he noticed was 
lorMHip a remarkable springiness In the surface upon 

which he trod, Then he was struck by the 
fuel that the duel-brown surface ms seamed and crisscrossed 
in many plants by small cracks- like those in sun-semvhed 
mud - except that the cracks were almost black in color. 
These thing* ringed Jiim no misgivings. But presently, 
lo his consternation, he delected a flight but a muring un¬ 
dulation. an immensely long, immensely slow wave rolling 
across the dry surface before him. He could hardly believe 
his eves, for assuredly nothing could look, more like pond 
solid land than dial stretch of barren plain He stopped 
■short, rubbing his eyes in wonder. A-yti grabbed him by 
the arm 

What is It? T1 she whispered, staring at I he unstable 
surface in a kihd of horror, 

I Adore lie could reply, cries and shouts arose among the 
Tribe behind him, and they all rushed forward, almost 
sweeping Grom and A-ya from their feet 
The surface of the plain, all along the edge of the grass- 
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land, had given way beneath the weight of the snmbiir 
herds, and the fr«»nt ranks were being engulfed, with frantic 
snorting and awful groans, in what looked like a dense, 
blackish, glistening uoze, The ranks behind were being 
forced forward to Lhis awful doom, in spile of their panic- 
stricken struggles to hold liark; and it was the pressure 
of this hauling mass that was creating the horrible* but^ 
fug undulation on the pain. 

Gr 6 tn's quick intelligence took in the situation oh Lhc 
instant Thu naked brown surface beneath the feet of the 
tribe was nothing more than a thin crust overhang a lake 
of some ilcn.se, dark, strange-smelling liquid. 

His first impulse, naturally, was to turn fmek, and A-ya* 
with wide eves rf terror, 
was already dragging 
fiercely at his dbow 
But to turn back was 
Utterly impossible. 

That way lay the long 
strip of engulfing pitch, 
swallowing up insaib 
ably the ranks of the 
groaning and kicking 
s&mbur. There was 
but tine possible way 
of escape left upen„ and 
that w as straight ahead. 

Hut would Lhc crust 
continue to uphold 
them? Already, under 
the weight of the whole 
tribe pressing together, 
it was beginning to wig 
hideously. With furious 
words and blows, Grom 
tried to make the tribe 
scatter to right and left. 

30 as to spread the 
pressure as widely as 
possible. Perceiving Ins 
purpose, A-ys and LehjIi 
and several of the lead¬ 
ing warriors seconded 
his efforts with frantic 
vehemence till, in a few 
minutes, the whole 
t ribe, am axed and q uafc - 
irsg with awe, was ca- 
tenrlerl like a fen over 
a front nf three or four 
hundred yards, Seeing 
that the perilous sag¬ 
ging of the crust was 
at once relieved, Gr6m 
then ordered the tribe 
to advance cautiously, 
keeping the same wide- 
open formation while 
lie himself brought up 
the rear, 

But, in a few min¬ 
utes, everyone, from 
Grtiru downward, ejvrm* 
to a halt irresistibly, in 
order tu watch the mon¬ 
strous drama unfolding 
behind them. 

Fur nearly half a mile 
on either side ol their 
immediate rear, be¬ 
tween the si ill unbroken 
surface of the dust- 
brawn expanse and the 
edge nf the trampled 
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grassy plain, stretched a sort of canal, perhaps ten paces 
wide, of brown-black* glistening pitE'h. beaten up with 
thrashing antlers and tossing heads that whistled despair 
ingly through wide nusinls and heaving, agonising bulks 
that went down slowly to fhdr doom. After several ranks 
of the herd had been engulfed, those next behind turned 
about in terror arid fought madly to force their wav I jack 
from the fatal brink. But the inexorable masses behind 
them rolled them on backward, and slowly they, too. were 
thrust down into the pitch, till the canal was Idled to the 
brink and writhed horribly along Us whole length. Uy 
this Lime, however, ihv alarm had spread through tht rest 
nf the SEtmbur ranks. By a desperate lOwOfaW wt pngr nt>) 
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Cosmopolitan for June, igiS 


Tin.' partly in brimming with cakes and crams 
For Somehody’b birthday bull. 

Papaunci mama taring their jitfis. 

nut tiicir twe is better tSian all. 

KiHt.ii in*! and *a*hc* and dainty nitres, 

I iiltiol silver ami goH 
Will ludc and rust as the days ho l>>; 

I Kul their heart* will not grow cold. 

\ Then lauizli in the sunlight. Somebody Sweet, 

' Little flower of June; 

I You have nuLhinp 1 10 do with rare. 

The ru st Etvdalrnrni nf 


For lift fehi pttfert umc, * 

Loving lieqrj is atul sheltering arms 
Shall keep old care a* ay 
For many a year from Somebody Sweet, 

Who i? three years olrl lEnlay. 

Only a few years before the w ar I was in 
Paris and spent a happy evening with 
"Somebody Sweet." where she lived wish 
her line husband anti in [cresting family of 
live boys, which included sturdy twins 


The World and 1 v, ill appear ill July I 


The Art of Robert W. Chambers 

f Condudcd from £jgr dir) 


for intellect, which enjoys the roses only 
I after they are bald of petaL, The noons 
after they have degenerated into drizzling 
Sunday evening, and ihe creams after 
they have been turned Into moldy cheeses 

Charm i.s not merely one of Robert YV. 
Chambers 1 most constant themes but it 
’ is one of bis awn most inalienable qualities 
Of course, everybody who knows t he man 
himself loves him. I have never heard 
any man who knew turn sju-nk of him ejr- 
, cepi with affection Bab Chambers is ihe 
sail of the tanh. 

He is *hy la the point af obscurity. He 
is ihe least photographed, least pre**- 
ugenitd, least pusy successful author in 
e Fie world, I dn iKilieve- 

The only ugly, obstinate, heartless things 
\ have ever known him u* do have been 
to whuff interviewed insult photograph 
era, snub publiri' tm, and leave 

admirers Bat, v uquets unde¬ 

livered. 

His vices am 1 interest in all 

nature -lore, with and profound 

specialization in buuertlies, and also in 
rugs Etud military equipment. He has 
a love oF research, and has written a mono¬ 
graph on a Colonial worth)' that is pro¬ 
fessional In its outrageous thoroughness 
anti accuracy. 

He works hard and earnestly. And ir 
takes a> much earnestness to compose a 
succcstJul short story of radiant warmth 
or a novel tilted with accurately dressed 
and realistically nmnugiH] swells as it does 
t o heap miseries on an old maid in a back 
street c»r m a young wiinton in a aide 
sttcci, or to squeeze uU human disease, 
disappointment, dm r desiulr, and dis- 
Lniciiuu into a ruthless chronicle af life's 
mistakes. 

The style is (he mart in L ham ben/ 


case as elsewhere. He docs not run about 
ihe world shaking his list at the sky or 
spilling Eu other people's face?. He loves 
mankind, animal-kind, and sky and sea. 
and woods. There it an ctcmnl summer 
in his heart. The world is his rtjse garden. 
His melancholias are wholesome, normal 
despond eiirits. flc has written a few 
rnasterpicces of gruesome fiction, but they 
were triumphs of art, not secretions of 
poison, 

ilc h,Ts WTilum with astounding versa- 
tilrly from "The King in Yellow* to " \ 
King and a Few Dukes " ; frum that superb 
fantasy', " The Maker of Moors." to that 
thrilling drama, "The Red Republic 
frtwii that flower of joy r "Iole/' to that 
llerce social document, LI The Fighling 
Chinee”: from the harrowing pily of 
the “Danger Mark" |a ihe pcrplsbiief of 
11 The Ri'sLlfttt St L x. r ' He has juggled wilh 
biological, eiuamt>logic-4 n pakdntological, 
astrclogiail plots, mystery stories, breath¬ 
less adventunts of women ariics in the Civil 
War, of a run and of Philippa in this 
world-war, of fasdnalfng millionaire or¬ 
phan* raised by & (n^t company, of flnt- 
dwclltra in dtics out camping, of e'vperr 
out-of-door men H-tid women out of doors-, 
of city people in the dlies and in their 
I n la rial mralitits, of almost everybody 
almost evgrywhere. 

The reader whu takes up one of his 
novels is well advised, for he never knows 
how it will Itegln, wlml will haj>pen on aii>- 
nest page, or haw it will end; he only 
knows that It ha& been wriuen with expert 
skill, with a del untuned eagerness for 
beauty, color, vivacity, Variety, and 
charm, und that ti is the honest effort of 
a hrilliaiu inisi Lu portray in wools (.he 
world and its people and their moods ns 
hii loving fancy see* them. 


The Lake of Long Sleep 

i.Ctrttlinutd /rew piiRt ?i) 


effort, they goi ihertiselves turned, anti 
ivunt surging off to the left In a direction 
parallel to the edge of ihu plain of death. 

Thrilled with ihe wonder and the horror 
jjf it, Gtoiu drew j, deep breath and relaxed 
Ihe tension of bis watching. He wm just 
jibi:njt to mm and order tlu* tribe Forward 
Lignin when he was arrested by the sight of 
n vetst i loud of dint mil fug up swiftly upon 
ihe left Hank of the retreating sambtir. 

A confused cry uf alarm Wehl up from 
the watching tribe Jui they naw r a forest of 
waving trank* apjtear in the from of the 
diiit cloud. \ ‘st( and or two more, and a 
long array ai mammoths emerged along 


the path of the cloud. Among the mam¬ 
moths, here and there, raced a black or a 
white rhinoceros or a lowering, spout'd 
giraffe. 

Behind this from rank, vague *uui por¬ 
tentous through the veiling cloud> camt 
furl her colossal hordes, filling the distance 
oh far as tyt could sec. 

Thi? advance looked as if nothitsg on 
earth, not even the lake of pitch, could 
ever ilup it. and certain of the tribe 
started to flex. 

But GrtSrn, after n moment of misgive 
'ng and hasty calculation, cheeked the 
fliplil sternly. He must, at all riski, sof 
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T HE most watchful driving is of no avail 
Uill.M your brakrs obey instantly. Wfscn 
you apply your brakes do they respond 
smoothly, quickly and surely? In city traffic, on 
lulls. or in rtnergendei your su/rty and pence 
of mind dcprnd on the efficiency of your 
brakes. Ninety-nine successful operations count; 
for nothing if they fail the hundredth time. 
It is easy to know always the rood it ion of your 
brakes. Simply aa-k your garage man to in¬ 
spect them regularly. 

If they need relinihg have him put on Ther- 
moid Brake Lining, It will give certain 
Safety for the longest time for three reasons. 

I. More matcri □/, greater wetvice, There 
is oyer 40" more material and more 

labor used in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than Ln nny woven brake lining. 

2. Gfupnalixed -nil ticlrtsive process, which 
creates resistance to moisture, oil and gasoline, 
3- Hydraulic compree*ed t uniform through¬ 
out. Every square inch of Thermoid it hydrau¬ 
lic compressed St R pressure of pounds. 

Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. 
He will show you Thennoatl Broke Lining 
that yop may sec why it is so different, so 
efficient and long wearing. If he hasn't 
Thermoid we will gladly send you a sample. 
Our guarantee: Thtrmoid w U makegood 
or WE WILL _ 

Thermoid Rubber Corn paru[ 
Fict3T7 and Main Office; Trenton, NX 
Branch**: 
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London Turin Parle 
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Tt\* Canadian Campa rrjr. Urn- 

rfrJ, Monrrfiil Br isnch** in ail pri t tipfil 
tanujfun rilj'ri. 
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lilh- >rr|JrlnW, Irf til vine oil tinfcn* Innprrlrrl 1 
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Will your car da thJ5 ? 


AukmtAjle eiwln«™ hrrt proved thm wlieo 
In air BH-rlmm-lN Li flrlil a 1m) fuail rjkadkhwfl 
■ ffTLLHV, nn v rai nUtp ol EjHuytru uuij 

KH.ru U III* rhut 

Vi jnruH Lltr «(.iuut ui Lhe rL'torUs' nr iipnrrS sit 
rinyr Ctr. JUS m ti» m&vr 4 Ifaelnr n| marflu- 
tlult irbdrf u-WTarr TiMill Ci.ltPlU'MI" Thlr InrldpT 
iti'i - rv»n™ 1 in «nuF» 4 h. ;.i it J atid 

Jachqivn m Nlali ill I 7 ( mu nplitfh, wum mgih 
The i-lwi uinn*diHa Uir inn *cp i-iu ill Ural am] 
urine ii.iuUnurm run readnii f«* utun^l i.r 
rh-nuilhut llir JnrNiF WlMhlik Ihr R:lvhS JfctnJU. 
IlfTTiuir-biW mat jnuf Itraki- hieFrtunUkn h Trot 
' rlithi 1 ' 11 □ I'n> m hi sJe-t tlninn hnprhi* lilniJ rn- 

efltclHBt -if rrlntti.n The ncu™- the Ifnlnff 

the uukfcrf- jiinf rthtp. 
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Cosmopolitan for June, igiS 

the incredible; thing ihrtl was about 1m 
h^UPtn. And ht fdLcertain that, ai thi- 
dipt oner, out upon the trust of l be gulf, the 
irii>e would be secure. 

The stupendous wave of dust and wav¬ 
ing trunk* and galloping black hulks 
ihurirkrt'd up ai n terrific pace, and fell 
with irrejhbtjl.le impact upon the dank ol 
the marching Mimlnir. 

These unharipy beasts went down like 
grass before it. They were rolled tlm, 
Irtidden out like n lire in iWm gnm, an 
ujlii.LiEi.-d, And the sc reaming, Irumpciing 
monsters, hardly aware that there had 
liecti an ohslacle in their piUh, arrived at 
ihe edge of the canal- 

Here and there., an old bull, k-ading, took 
alarm, t rum faring wildly, juid Birove to 
Hull he belt of pilch was full to the 
brink wiih ihe jwicfced bodies ol the sam- 
bur, and did not lijok to be a very fltiou^ 
barrier to the spacious brown levels l.n j - 
yon^l it, 

Moreover the panic of a long flight 
was iif ion 1 Lent, and I he rear ranks w ere 
thrusting them on The trumpeting lead¬ 
ers were overborne in a I w inkling. The 
pau'ierous feel of the front rank sank 
into the mivi of budfre and h^jms ami 
pitch, stumbled forwarl, bellynrleep. anrl 
strove to clamber out upon the solid 
liMiking fart Her edge. With trunks eagerly 
outstretthed as if seeking to grip sonu- 
ihing, I he huge, bat-eared heads heaved 
themselves up. The next moment, the 
lrE;acherous crust crumbled away licnemh 
lhem like an egg-shell, and, with stream^ 
lhat lore the heavens, they sank into 
the gulf of pitch. The next two ur ihrte 
ranks went on over them, trod them tfefjxT 
down, hcavc^l and surged and battled for 
some mu mews along the edge of the crum¬ 
bling crust. With mud trumpeting*, ihcv 
were themselves Kwallfiwed Up in that 
sluggish, implacable lloo'.l. 

Here and there, a black trunk, li^iisting 
iri .inguish, lingered long, aw-ful momenls 
above the surface. Here and ihere r the 
pallid heoii of a giraffe, eyes bursting 
from thvir sockets and tongue prolrud- 
itig. stood u[i rigid on its long neck and 
xrtamtl horribly. 

As e he thick tide rinsed slowly, slowly 
over its prey. I he hosts in the rear, having 
taken alarm At the agom/t'd trumpeting*, 
succeeded, by ft gigantic effort, in checking 
their rareei. Those nearest the edge of 
doom reared up and fell back upon those 
next behind, to lie ripped with frantic 
tusks in the mad confusion. But pres¬ 
ently thr whote colossal array brought 
itself to a halt, got itself turned to the left, 
and went thundering off an the trail of (he 
sum bur remnanL. 

(Jrflru stood filaring for a long time, with 
wide, brotuling eyes, at the still bubbling 
and hearing breadths of dark, pitch. He 
was stunned by iht sudden engulfing and 
niter disappearance of such a monstraus 
horde. He seemed to s*T the count less 
gigantic shapes heaped orn* upon the other, 
laid to I heir long sleep there in lhe deeps of 
the pilch. 

At last, he shook himself, passed his 
shaggy hunt! over hi* eyes, and shouted 
La the iri lx * 1 2 that all was well. Then he 
sc-L himself mice more; at Iheirhcftd, and led 
them, slowly and cautiously, miward 
across ihe dreadful level, till they gained 
(he shelter of ih&t swceUy wooded and 
rivulet-watered hit!. 











/:iJT ^ tdl- 
Li ing me, and ! was 
I ' j groping round in 
—* the dark for my 
trousers, 1 thought of thr 
Forbidden Valley a.s the 
best place to hide in 
until the captain of Eh« 

Susan B. Cushing had 
given up all hope of 
finding me and h.td 
squared his vessel for 




the open sea, 

“At the same time, 
tiohady had Ever re¬ 
turned fmro the For- 
bidden Valley, find it 
ha< I a dark name. Only 
the fear of death and nf 
being eaten after death, 
nr the fear of being put 
Imck into the forecastle 
of a whaler could screw 
a man's courage up (o 
the pitch of visiting the 
place. 

“[ didn’t tdl Ziff 
where f was going. 11 is 
first impulse had lieen 
tn warn me of my danger; 
hts second might very well 
lie to betray me, for the sake 
of the reward which Captain 
Coffin had offered. 

“And 1 didn’t tell the girl win-, 
ever since I came ashnfe* had 1m a 
taking care of me. All day, tin i ih i\\ * 
of Aola'-S tapa-midlet had funded 
musically in the ;jalm grove In ; .n- om hni anil 
after sujiper she had curled up IlL•• l th-d kilten 
and fallen Into a dreamless, iun■ Ii i ■-- s=lc*- i - \ h;id n l> . ,n 

her, though, before I stepped . » ini** ■ -• jerfiLiin.d night, 
and a lovely creature she iv^ by the glimmcj :U Lhe >iruti. 
match—a black-haired maiden of a' deep honcy-color, 
touched here anrl there with vermilion. Where her eyes 
would find them when she waked at dawn, I placed the half 
of my matches, ail mv money (nearly two dollars in copper 
and silver—an island fortune!, and my ditty-bag, with its 
needles, thread, thimble, and much grooved lump of beeswax. 

“ And then such an anguish of impending and perhaps 
final separation went aching through me that T nearly 
waked her. But, though she returned my kiss and her 
eyes may have half opened for a moment she did nut 
actually waken, And I had shaken hands with Ziff and 
thanked him. and was alone, hurrying through a grove of 
coco-palms, whose hairy stems were white in the light of 
the great tropic stars, 

“Narrow ridges, evenly spaced like the spokes of a wheel, 
rose with a sharp inclination from the forest levels near 
the .sea, and were as green buttresses to the towering black 
peak of the island's one (and um limbed i volcano. By 
these ridges, the island was divided into five triangular 
valleys, three of which supported as many Iribes of loafing, 
water-delighting Polynesians, Of the remaining l wo, one. 
having a soil inhospitable to the breadfruit tree (that com¬ 
biner! butcher shop, grocery store, and dairy of the South 
Sen*!. was consequently uninhabited, and the other, tif course, 
was I hat which they called the ‘Forbidden Valley, 1 

Tradition had it ihat. At various times, persons, aggre¬ 
gating Some dozens in number, had, for one reason nr 
another, taken refuge in the Forbidden Valley. But tradi¬ 
tion could not recall that any of them had ever returned 
to the safe and unmysterinus places of the island. It was. 
in short, a good vallev to talk about and to avoid. 
m 


“1 could b« ihc outlying hut m which 1 had lived with AoU, and 
hreA«t and gtic Td-d it my departure, or i( die weal, widt 

"Dawn found me astride of one of the ridges* half-way 
to the old volcanic cone* and 1 might very well have 
descended into the valley adjoining the one from which I 
had climbed during the night, and supported myself in 
idleness until the departure of the Susan R. Cushing with 
her bullying captain, but the mystery' of tine Forbidden 
Valley drew me as a magnet draws an iron tiling, I could 
not understand how it could be a place from which there 
was no possibility of return. And. not understanding, I 
\\a$ not more than half afraid A normal man does not 
believe in death until he is forty. J was twenty-L\vo 

“Sealed astride of the narrowed ridge, 1 could sec. far 
off and far below* die smoke of the settlement from which 
I had fled* and beyond* floating like a duck upon the slid 
waters of the harbor* the dark hull and the heavy sfiurs uf 
the Busan B. Cushing, But she looked no bigger than the 
boats which you make w ith your knife for a child. And 
1 was clad I had brought the field-glasses. Swung from 
my shoulder by a leather strap, they had been a .swinging, 
humping nuisance during the bard climb, but now* focused 
and bringing closer those things of which I had so lately 
been a part, they were a pleasure and a comfort. On the 
ship and in the village no one was yet astir, but I cautd 
see the nut Ring hut in which I had lived with Aula, and 
if she had come to the door* I could have seen if she beat 
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Immortal 
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■ t the haJ came to the dour, l couU hive seen ii she heat her 
traier-ddighlmj? che«rfulne»g. ibuut the huiineia of the d*y ' 

her breabt and grieved at my departure, or if she went, with 
water-delighting cheerfulness, alioiil the business of the day, 
‘ But the sun was growing hut, and though T wished very 
much to see her honey-colored face once more, l rose, swung 
the glasses over my shoulder, and went on, 

"Ada might have admirer! my appearance, but, to I he 
civilized eye, I must have seemed a figure of fun. The lop 
of my head, thrust through the split midrib of a large bread¬ 
fruit Eeaf, was exposed to the sun. but the flapping, scaHof«?fi 
edges of the leaf itself shaded my eyes anil (he top knobs 
of my spine from the dangerous rays. BeU)\v the waist, 1 
had an old and tarry jiair of canvas trousers, and, upon 
sockless feet, a jmir of light canvas shoes, Above (he waist, 
save'for the held-glasses, I had nothing bul a fine coat of 
tropic tan, embellished in front by a boldly colored eagle 
perched upon a striped slue Id. Now in one hand and now 
in the other, I carried a mottled red-cotton cFolh hand¬ 
kerchief that contained matches in a hit of oilskin, a little 
prepared breadfruit, toljaccn, and an old pipe. 1 had in 
my trousers' puikets ti clasp-knife, a cheap watch, and a 
largish pearl of good orient. 

"I came to the end of the ridge, some thousands of feet 
above sea-level, and began to pick my way along the crum¬ 
bling and precipitous sides of the volcano toward the begin¬ 
ning of the next ridge, much as a fly might crawl, over the 


curve of the hub, from one sjhjIto 
of a wheel to another. 

"In this way, but not until late 
afternoon of the second day, \ 
came to the third ricke 
and had my first look into 
the Forbidden Valley 
But, saw that it wits 
narrower all the way to 
the sea and had steejwr 
sides, it whs almost dis- 
apittiiLtiugly like the 
other valleys into which 

I had looked from I heir 
bo unda ry-ridges. 11 was 
but a long and narrow 
trough of undulating, 
brig hi-cole red green, 
from which there rose a 
sound of falling waters. 

"Water that oozed 
from a thousand cracks in 
the dark volcanic dif s 
joined forces here and 
there and became a hun¬ 
dred tiny falls; and these, 
in turn, half a thousand 
feet below, became three 
heavy falls, from whose 
bold and long plunf* 
dnwp:w.!ri[ i-nK-ii rrrsn I unveil m!-.! and a rearing, A thousand 
feel below though, because of sagging tree-tops, \ could nr t 
sec this Imm my present aerie—these tliree strung slrtan s 
became one and dropped a sheer three hundred ftrt more 
into a gorge wet as a rain-storm and cold as an ice-box, ard 
then, brown and sharply muscled like an athlete, rushed o i 
slantwise toward the lower levels of the valley, 

"The line qf my descent skirted this lire and lypicri 
generation of an island river, and, even to a whaler accus¬ 
tomed to the jerking heights of a ship's upper courses, 
presented considerable difficulties and anxieties, and once, 
a stone coming loose under my hand, i slipped down a 
sharp and rotten bk>|je and was saved from going over a 
precipice by the lender stem of a tree. And once f had h* 
risk my leg-bones in a sheer drop «f fifteen feet. But l! e 
last fifty feel of the cliff was a tangle of strong vines, and 
among these I was as safe as in the rigging of Lhe Susan 
B , Gushing, 

‘I followed the river until night, and. after eating half 
my remaining food, pulled a mass of leaves to lie on and to 
cover me. and damply slept till daylight. 

"Then full owed a fight, which faster! for many miles, 
against enemy masses of hickory, tough and snmetimi 
thorn-armed bushes, and it was high noon before I had 
won through to a fine stretch of tropic forest almost free 
from undergrowth. Sly trousers were in rib buns; my coal 
of tropic tail was torn and scratched, and I was tired near ; 
to death. And, to make matters worse, I could not, in Unit 
land of plenty, find anything to eat. 

'Tlien, quite suddenly, 1 found that I was crossing :i 
narrow 1 bul well-beaten trail In which direction I hr. I 
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better follow it was, of course, guesswork, and, after a brief 
hesitation, I turned to the right, 

"The forest became more open, the undergrowth more 
fieri fortius; the change of landscape was from mystery and 
sullen ness to charm and gaiety. Tired and hungry as I was, 
I carried a heart w hich became continually Ii^bter., and then, 
suddenly, the path ended in a wide, hard beach oi yellow 
sand, which surrounded a miracle of sky-colored water 

H It was a fountain rather than a pool, for, owing to sut>- 
terranean springs, the center was raised like the loss of a 
shield, down whose sides the up-sbot water flowed with a 
serene bubbling. And, indeed, all the waters of this foun¬ 
tain—it was perhaps a hundred feet across—were in a -^tatc 
of gentle unrest. They sparkled like charged waters; they 
were as if eternally renewed and reviii tied. Hut the place 
had no outlet. 

“The circle of firm sand was nowhere broken save by 
the luscious shadows of trees that were heavy with white 
and red and yellow fruit, and by the shadows of other trees 
gorgeous with flowers. 

' And such flowers and such fruitl In a brief survey, I 
saw no traces of Imperfection* of withering or decay. It 
was as EF I had arrived at an hoUT chosen by nature herself 
to exhibit her resources. 

iJ When T stripped and went into the water, I wus a man 
nearly broken with fatigue, smarting from a hundred 
scratches and aching from falb and strains, A little later, 
when I came out and sat in the sunlight, slowly drying and 
slowly munching strange and nectarenus fruits, T realized 
suddenly that I no longer seemed to have a care in the 
world, 

"A little back from the fountain I found, aimlessly wan¬ 
dering, a little hidden place of soft, warm sand, dry and 
almost as fine to the touch as linen. And there, at the 
coming of darkness, I lay down for the night, and fell asleep 
to the lilt of waters and the scent of flowers." 

The speaker paused and dug his toes gloomily into the 
sand, with every least motion, the muscles rippled like 
water under his fine brown skin. And I thought, not for 
the First lime, that I had never seen a Hercules to compare 
with him, or any man so bubbling over with vitality. I 
should like to have had him trained and matched against 
Jeffries in the lalters palmy days. But, of course, the 
notion that this preposterous young giant had come to the 
island in a whaler was pure buncombe. 

“The old Susan H Cushing/ 1 I said, "is laid up along¬ 
side a wharf in New Bedford. I had occasion to go all over 
her a year ago. 1 was planning a story about whaling,” 
Then I played what 1 considered to be an ace. “Her last 
voyage/ 1 I said sweetly, "was in 1S76," 

To my horror, almost, the Hercules showed no surprise. 

N The Centennial year/' he agreed; “that's right- .She 
touched here. I saw her. But I came out in 'Seventy. 1 ' 

N My dear fellow/' I said, “that is forty-six years ago!” 

"I was twenty-two/’ he said; 'that would make me 
sixty-eight, wouldn't it? God! What a lot of years!” 

He made this extraordinary statement with no more 
effort than if he had told me that Wang Lo, the copra 
merchant, lived in the last house but one on the main street 
of the village. 

'/You don't look a day over twenty-two at this moment,” 
I said severely. 

"Well, friend/' he said quietly, “I don't know- how old 
you are, buL you are too old to jump at cun elusions. Ask 
any of the old men how long I've been here, and how Jong 
I T ve looked the way T look now.” 

N If it doesn't make you angry to have me doubt you/’ 
I said, “HI do that, I'll ask thaL man yonder, just beach¬ 
ing his canoe, 11 

"But that is not an old man. 11 

“You may have bribed all the old men,” I laughed, “to 
boar you out. That man is middle-aged, by hta paunch 
and the set of his shoulders and what he says will be gospel. 1 ' 


I shouted to the mart, and he came up from the beach 
with pleasant alacrity and good nature. He was a splendid 
specimen oi islander, a little too well covered with blubber, 
like all fine swimmers, but graceful and smooth-moving. 

"Thank you for coming. 11 I said. “I have a question to 
ask you, How long have you known my friend here?” 

"Why/ 1 said the man, in curiously good English, “ever 
since i can remember/' 

"Well, I'm jiggered!” I said. "It's an outrageous con¬ 
spiracy/' 

To make matters worse, the newcomer added. 

“He's my father/ 3 

If that was truej the father looked about half the ago 
of the son. 

'*Is that all?" asked the son. "Because I have taken 
some fish, and the sun is hot.” 

He bowed gravely and went back to h is ca noe, T expressed 
no further doubts, and Hercules resumed his narrative 

"Laughter, shouting, and splashing waked me, It 
sounded like children at play. Eul 1 looker] out between 
the leaves and saw that there were no children. That was 
the pity of it—the fountain is too strong for children. It 
kills children. There was one old man, but most of the 
bathers were young—in the early twenties. They weren't 
all joyous. There were two, and they appeared to be the 
youngest couple of all, who sat apart and looked as if they 
were going to cry at any moment. I learned afterward that 
Lhe girl had had a baby and that the fountain had killed 
it. Usually the babies don't get born alive. 

"I came out from hiding after a while, a little anxious 
as to what sort of a reception I would get; but they were 
a jolly, good-natured lot. One of the girls waded close to 
w here I stood, and suddenly splashed me all over, and then, 
laughing, she dove and swam off under water, The others 
shouted to me and laughed, but it was only from their 
gestures that I gathered what they were saying. 1 Come in.’ 
they were saying; 'the water is great!' 

"So I stripped off my rags and went in. I was hazed 
some, ducked, and tripped and splashed—but all in fun. 
and I didn’t mind a bit. And the exhilaration, menial and 
physical, whirh came of bathing in those waters was too 
exLraordinaiy for description. We pulled out after a while 
and had a jolly breakfast under the trees. The men shook 
the trees, and the while and red and yellow fruits that had 
reached perfection Fell heavily on the sand. It was the old 
man who started pulling flowers and pelting them around. 
We had a regular battle, and, after that, some of us bathed 
again, and others wandered off in Lhe forest, and returned 
with strings of flowers round their necks. 

"There was nothing but play and love in that valley— 
play and love—and the sadness of the two who had lost 
their babv. Sometimes the girl just hid her face against 
the boy’s breast and burst out crying. And he would frown 
in his anguish and stroke her dark hair. 

“The old man had long passed the age of love, and* as 
for me, I had made the discovery that in all the world then? 
was only one girl that I cared to think about—Aola, Queer I 
A relationship entered into so lightly* so carelessly, so sin¬ 
fully, if you like, had bloomed into something very big 
and very serious. I thought about her all the Lime, except 
when we got romping and playing tricks and only remem¬ 
bered how young we were, 

"There was no permanent encampment or village. There 
was an acreage, though, where most of us went at night to 
steep. There grew a thick and delicious moss that smelled 
like wild thyme; and there was a kind of umbrella-tree of 
so dense a thatch that, even in the rains, those who slept 
beneath remained dry. You were never cold; you were 
never hot. Cuts healed in a day. There were no fevers 
possible, no inflammations, no indigestions—no setbacks 
to the wonderful life that throbbed in your veins and that 
built up muscles like mine. 

“It was all talking and laughter, play and love, battles 
with flowers, and joyous dancing over the firm, yellow sand. 
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' f learned very quickly the simple and pretty language 
that they spoke, ft was a happy language, that'grew a* it 
pleased. 

J 1 lived among them for a number of months until I 
bad become one of them. Then 1 told them that l was 
going away for a while, but that 1 would come back with 
Acla, whom they must ail promise to love, And they 
promised Thu girls made some wreaths of many-colored 
flowers and hung them about my neck, and laugher I and 
kissed me T and the men parted me on the back and wished 
me a swift journey and a swift return. 

“When 1 hart gore a mile or so, I came ujMin Lite lovers 
who had lost their baby. 

" ‘We, too, 1 said the girl, acting as spokesman, j wish you 
a swift Journey? and a swift return; but you must not bring 
Aola 1ojhi> place without telling her what the fountain 
rjoes to the babies. It may Lt that, when she knows, she 
will not wish to come here with you, H is a terrible thing 
to lose a little son.’ 

“ ‘If we aid not love each other, 1 said the boy shyly, p we 
should wish to die. Only, in Lhis place grown folk never 
die. There was Taloa, it is true, who climbed a high plate 
in sport, and fell and was so broken that she could not 
live, and many years ago—how many. I do not remember 
—there was the wdiite man he also had to climb. He 


I was stronger than any wave. You don't know the Joy * 
of being able to swim, to swim in the way that lish swim, 
the strong fish* dolphin* and porpoises—w hen every muscle 
of your body and your skin, even, stems to drhe you for¬ 
ward without any conscious effort. I rounded the last 
headland in a gale. I was under water more than half the 
time, and breaking records, and thinking am thing about 
it. The trick* are easy; it's the strength and the peculiar 
liber ibat count. Even the islanders haven't got them— 
only the boys and girls who live in the Forbidden Valley 
and bathe in the fountain, 

“Aola screamed when she saw me. She thought J was a 
ghost, I did not speak. I fust stood and looked at her. 
She got up slowly and heavily, Anri she had a good look 
at me. She was trembling all over. She tmk a step for¬ 
ward, and (hen she said, 

** ‘Even if you arc a ghost, I love you.' 

** 'If I ann :i ghost/ 1 said, and tried to speak like one* 
‘and you touch me, you know that you will turn cold and die.* 

“ 4 If you are a ghost/ she said, 1 J wart to die/ 

“ And she flung her arms round me. And I remembered 
a play I d read and l said, 

.Hang there like fruit, my soul, til! the tree die/' * 

“It wasn't easy to speak to Aola about the Forbidden 
Valley and the fountain. Whenever I tried Lo broach the 


climbed high, and then, with his hands resting on his thighs, 
he dove, and rame down upon the tint reck, first striking 
it with his head/ 

" You will tell her about the babies, iviiti't your' said 
the girl. 

“ The last I saw of them, they kid turned to each other, 
and the gtri had laid her face against the boy's breast. 

" I did not return to Ada by the hub of the island, but 
by the beaches, swimming round the headlands and laugh¬ 
ing aloud, sometimes, wiih the sheer joy of knowing that 


subject, I seemed to see the girl who hud lost her baby, and 
shu seemed to say, ‘You promised/ 

“Now, 1 hadn't actually promised, but I felt in duly 
bound; and it was wry disconcerting to know that A oil's 
life and mine wereun fnnger complicated hy mere possibili¬ 
ties. It had nut even been necessary for Aota Lo tell tnc- 
l knew, 

“But one night—it’ft easier tn say certain things at night 
—I look the business up with her. 

“ J How much do you love me ? 1 I asked. 



“ 1 More than anything on the 
island or in the sen/ 

"■ Tf we could stay just ns we 
are, young, sLit>rig— 
not i of it few years 
hut furever. .A. 1 1h.— or 

(C wu-fitded mh pate lift 


Ai>U orredmed whi 


me, She ihi-mjjhr t 


V** a tfh.net 
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A Genius of the Short Story 

(CWyd from page pj} 


it a publication and reception she has little 
interest; she is oft again on Lbt? newer story 
that is going to come just a little nearer 
than its predecessors to the garment's hem 
oi True Romance. She gives a public of 
several millions exactly what she would 
give a public of one, or what she would 
write lor no public at all. Take it or leave 
it, it ia Fannie Hurst. 

At present, she is apparently the only 
writer in the Union who Is not confidently 
planning the Great American Novel. 
She loves just what she is doing r and finds 
the medium of the short story the one that 
suits her best. And it is hard to imagine 
her in any other field than this one, which 
she has made peculiarly her own. To 
analyze one of her stories is to arrive no¬ 
where; it is the old mystery oi the flower 
in the crannied wall. Yet there is teth’ 
pique as well as sheer instinct in the way 
that it is done; the apparently rambling 
conversations develop the plot in a series 
of hammer-sl rokes, and the sobbing ejac¬ 
ulations, in their aimless repetition, have 
a perfectly human fashion of wringing the 
heart. 


until this island sinks like a ship in the 
sea or rises and flows over it—would you 
like that? r 

“ 'But we are not gods or devils,’ 

“ 'Neither one or the other; but r Aola, 
there are people like that—lovers like that 
—who are neither gods nor devils. I 
know, because I have seen them. I have 
lived with them Then; is a fountain that 
they bathe in, and, when they have bathed, 
they neither grow old nor die. Nature can¬ 
not kill them—only violence. And in the 
place where they live, them is no violence/ 

"She did not show either doubt or sur¬ 
prise. 

" “They live in the Forbidden Valley.' 
she said- ‘Some believe in those people; 
others do not. Rut you have seen them/ 

11 ' I am one of them, AoIb, I have 
bathed in the fountain. And I have re¬ 
turned for you* The love that is between 
us two will never die while there is life in 
us. I am sure of that. When you have 
bathed in the fountain, your dear body, 
like mine, will be immortal/ ** 

,L 'Is this true?’ 

“ I kissed her on the lips, and said, 1 Yes, 
Aola/ 

"‘Then/ she said, “let us prepare at 
once for the journey. I am not very fit 
for travel.' 

" ‘ You do not know how strong I am. 
If it is necessary', 1 could carry you all 
the way in my arms. But there is one 
thing to think of: You cannot bathe in 
the fountain without paying a price. To 
a woman, it will seem a very great price. 
Your child, Aola, will either be born dead 
or it will die soon after it is born. The 
fountain 1$ too strong for little children, 
There is the river, that is sweet, row! 
water, blit sooner or later a child wdll find 
its way to the fountain. It cannot be 
otherwise. And the fountain kills them/ 

Concirneiir Aforrij'i fit! 


There are certain stories among the 
twenty-five or thirty upon which this 
astonishing reputation rests that I never 
can read with dry eyes. There is some¬ 
thing about the hot ,kitchens, and the 
crowded basement-shops, and the shabby 
clothes, and the beauty of love and sacri¬ 



fice creeping up through the sordid ness 
that is always new. The angry, loyal 
love of a mother; the protecting sister- 
love, the weak love of the parasite—some¬ 
times I think that it is the theme of love 
running through them all that is their real 
secret. Two obscure forms emerge from a 
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11 'The price, then/ she said, r is the 
child. Our child—your child and mine,’ 

“ H I don't ask you to decide at once/ 

"‘We should be lovers, and Lmmorlal 
—and without children! And you ask me 
not to decide at once. Oh, how could you 
ever think so lightly of me?' 

"She burst out sobbing and flung her¬ 
self into my arms. 

" *Jt's all right, dear,’ I said 1 1 thought 
for a moment that wc could pay the price 
and forget that we had paid it.; but, of 
course, we couldn't/ " 

He broke off abruptly. 

"Come up to my house/' he said; “I'd 
like you to meet Aola.” 

Shu had borne many children, and she 
showed her age. Her hair was white as 
snow r , and she had lost a good many of 
her teeth; but there w r a$ a sweetness and 
com passionateness about the old lady's 
smile that won me completely, She made 
us welcome and gave us a most delectable 
preparation of breadfruit and a bowl of 
island wine. 

“Your husband/' I said, “has told me a 
w onderful story.” 

“It is all true,” she said. "You have 
only to look at us to know' that. 1 have 
grown old. It has been hard for him, and 
T have told him that he should bring a 
young woman into the house, as is our 
island custom. But he will not do that, 
lie is as good as he is young and beauti¬ 
ful. He has had his sorrows, and 1 have 
had mine. Our first boy did not live to 
be a man. But It wasn't as if we bad let 
him be killed En the fountain. We were 
without guilt, and, after a while, peace 
returned to us/' 

Hercules arcompanied me part-Way to 
the village. His face was very sad and 
brooding. 

t story, Thm 5wre- Thing Man, will appear in 


dingy doorway or a subway hood, and, ltd 
we have the strength of weakness and Lhe 
weakness of strength, selfishness turned 
into beauty and courage, and false joy 
stripped of its mask and crumbling into 
black despair. 

So I use the word "genius” for Fannie 
Hurst, and for no other writer of short 
stories—unless Mr. Conrad's novelettes 
come into that category—to-day. Other 
writers follow a certain formula, more or 
less deliberately concede convention some¬ 
thing, pattern themselves, perhaps un¬ 
consciously. upon Kipling or O. Henry 
or George Moore. She copies no one. 

A hundred years from now 1 when the 
children of a democratic world are patiently 
memorizing the dates of the Great War, 
it might be interesting to sec what place 
Fannie Hurst will hold in American litera¬ 
ture. 1 rather fancy that she will not be 
In a group even then. She is young, and 
may add riper work to this first work, 
may try the novel, after all. 

Rut even on Lhe strength of those 
twenty-five stories, she is entitled lo a place 
of her own. 


rJ Tt is horrible,” he said, "to stand still 
while everyone else goes on—my wife and 
my children growing old before my eyti. 
Those who in any way have cheated 
nature will live to suffer the fires of hell ” 
“I wish, 1 ’ I said, “that I could gel you 
to come to New York and lecture on birth- 
control. There aren't many American 
girts who would decide as Aola did. And 
for the price they pay, our young women 
don't even get immortality. May I ask 
you one question? The thing must hart 
occurred to you. In lhe course of time, 

Aola and your chiidreiv-” 

“Yes,” he said simply; “I shall have lo 
bury them all. But there will be the grand¬ 
children and the great-grandchild ren—" 
"You will marry again. 1 ' 

He shook his head. 

“You must see that*" 

I did , of cou rse. 

“When my line runs out," he said. "I 
shall do as the white man did—climb 10 
some place and dive off. When do you 
expect to be in New’ York?” 

“Well, first,” I said, "Fm going to try 
and get into the Forbidden Valley." 

“After what you’ve seen, and after 
what I’ve told you?” 

“1 have no lies to worry me/ 1 1 said. 
“I'Ll take my chances/' 

“People who cheat nature don’t take 
chances/’ he said. “They go against 
certainties.' 1 

“I've got lo bathe in that fountain,” I 
said. /Yesterday, the ship’s barber cut 
my hair. He cul all the iiaira but one 
That one he seized with tweezers and 
pulled out by the roots, It was gray." 

"Well/' said Hercules, “if you do de¬ 
cide lo go to the Forbidden Valley, 1 wish, 
you lhe best tuck In the world—1 hope lhai 
you will fall from a clifl and break your 
neck/' 

Ortlibt t Ctimmapaiitan. 
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T HERE it wasl The abrupt fiberatiun of bound* a* 
he limed it with his watch, Bassett likened tci the 
trump ol an archangel, Walla of cities He medi- 
taledj might well fail down before vn vatt and 
compelling a summons, For the thousandth Una vainly, 
he tried to analyze the lone-quality of that enormous pc*l 
that dominated the land far into the stronghold* t.( [Ire sui- 
raumling tribes The mountain gorge, which was ii" imfit. 
Tang to the rising tide of it until it brimmed over and flooded 
caitUi and sky and air. With the wantomress of a &kk mius i 
fancy. lie likened it to the mighty cry of some Titan of the 
Elder World verted w ith misery or wrath. Higher anti higher 
it rose, challenging and demanding in such profounds erf 
volume that it seemed intended for ears beyond the r,arrow 
nanfmes of the solar system, 

Sudi the sick man's fancy'. Still he strove to analyze tine 
mumd Scinorous as thunder was it, mellow as a golden bell* 
thin and sweet as a thrummed taut cord of silver —t ': it was 
none of these, or a blend of these. There were 
no words or semblances in his vocabulary and 
experience frith which lo describe tbe totality 1 
nf i hat sound. 

Time passed. Minute* merged into ■quartersof hewn* and 
quarters of hours into half-hours, and still Lite sound persisted, 
ever chanuug from its initiii! votasl impulse* yet never receiv¬ 
ing Frcali inipuke— fading, dimming, dying as enormously as 
it has sprung into losing. It k-mme a confusion of troubled 
mulLcrtiigs and babblings and colossal whisperings. Slowly 
id withdrew, sub by seb, into whatevergreat bosom hud bin_heri 
ib uni El it whimpered deadly whispers of wrath undo $ equally 
seductive whimpers of delight, striving still to he heard, to 
convey soin? cosmic secret, some understanding of infinite im¬ 
port tint! value, h dwindled to a ghost of sound that had 
Io*t it^ menace and promise* and became a thing that pulstid 
rai in the sick man’s Consciousness for minute* after ir had 
■ cased When he could hear it uo longer, Bassett glanced at 
hi* watch. An hour had elapsed ere that archangel * trump 
had subsided into tonal nothingness. 

Was it months, or years, he asked himself, since he first 
heard that mysterious call cm tbe beach at Riogmum? To 
sftVe himself, he could not tell, Ilia long sickness had been 
most Ion". In conscious count of time* he knew nf months, 
many irf them; but hu had no way of estimating the long io- 
Icrvils of delirium and ttpor. And bow fared Co plain Bate¬ 
man of the blackbmler. Nark lie w ondered5 and had Captain 
Bateman - drunken mate died of delirium tremens vet ^ 

Fmfn which vain speculations Bassett turned idly lo review 
all that had occurred since that day on the beach of Ring- 
manu when he first heard the sound And plunged mto the 
iunpie alter it Sagawa had protested. He omikl see him 
yet phis queer little nmukeybih face doquent with fear, hi* 
kvl: burdened with q il<i imcn-coses, in his bonds lUs 
sell's butterfly-net and naturalist k shotgun, as hf 
’ % quavered in b&che-rfr^mcr Knglhh: ^Me fella. kw 

»jL much Jfrirdn along bush. Bad fella boy too much 

strip hn along httshn'* 

^ smiled sadly at tbe recollection 


<* 


The Red One 




VV.lI. ore Lificl of Eus tcn,[j , n.j(c pW||un he h#d tlown tk 



should he hacked off anti 

his carcass stalled on 
the nay of Sagawn's to 
the cooking-fire. Twvikty-four hours 
had made a tv reck of him—of mind ah 
weif os body. He had scarcdy 
la inert his wits at all, W maddened was 
he by the tremendous inoculation of 
poison. Several times fie fired his shot¬ 
gun with effect into the shadows Unit 
dogged hdt], Stinging day-insects? and 
gnats added to his torment, while his 
bloody wounds attracted hosts of 
hiathikime flies that dung 
sitlgjishly to hii flesh am) 
had to he brushed off 
and crusher] off. 

Once, in that day, he 
heard again the wonder¬ 
ful sound, seemingly more 
distant* but rising im- 
peHnudy above the nearer 
war-drums in the bush. 

Right there was where he 
had made his in (slake. Jn 

Thinking that he had 
]Kissed beyond it and 
that, therefore, it was be- 
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Hhuirated by G, Patrick Nelson, 


The hide New Hanover boy had been frightened, but had 
Tinned faith tub following him without hesitancy into the 
buuh in tiiu quest after the source of the wonderful sound. 
No fire-hollciwed tree-trunk that, throbbing war through 
Lbe jungle-depths, had been Bassett’s conclusion, Erroneous 
had been his next conclusion, namely, that the source nr 
cause could nut be more distant than an houEs walk and 
that lie would easily be back by mid-afternoon, to be picked 
up )iv the Nad s whale-boat. 

* That big-fella noise tio good, all the same devil-devil/ 1 
Siigawa had adjudged And -Sagawa find been right Had 
he not had his head hacked off within the day? Bassett 
shuddered. Within a minute the thing had liappened. 
Within a minute, looking hack, Bassett had seen him 
trudging patiently along under his burdens. Then Bas¬ 
sett's own trouble had come upon him. He looked at 
ihi! cruelly healed stumps of the first and second fingers of 
nis left hand, then rubbed them softly into the indentation 
;n lite back of his skull. Quick ns had been the flash of the 
long-handled tomahawk, he had been quick enough Ln duck 
away his head and part ml ly to deflect the stroke with his up- 
11 ung hand. Tw o lingers and a nasty scalp-wound had ]>ecii 
the price he paid for Jus life. With one barrel of his ten- 
gage shotgun he had blown the life out of the taushm&n who 
had so nearly got him; with the other barrel he had pep¬ 
pered the bu^hmen bending over Saga\va + and had the 
pleasure of knowing that the major portion id the charge 
lari gone into the one w ho leaped away with SagawaV head. 

Everything hart occurred in a flash, Only himself, the 
slain hushman, and what remained ol bugawn were iu the 
narrow wild png-run of u path. From the dark jungle on 
iiher side came no rustle of movement or sound of life, 
\nd he had suffered distinct and dreadful shuck. For I he 
first time in his Ufe r he had killed a human I icing. 

Then had begun the chase. Ilu fetreaiL'd up Die pig-ruQ 
before his hunters, who were between him ami the beach. 
How many there were, be could not gut^s, There might 
nave been one, ora hundred, lor aught he siw of them. At 
due most, he never glimpsecl more than an Licca>ioEial flitting 
ai shadows. No bowstrings twanged that he could hear; 
out every I it lie while, whence discharged he knew not, liny 
■imnvs whispered past him or struck tree-boles and fluttered 
to the ground beside him 

VVhal a night hud followed! Small wonder that he bad 
accumulated such a virulence and variety 
of fevers, he thought, as be recalled that 
sleepless night of torment, when the throb 
of his wounds w as as nothing compared 
with the myriad dtingisiuf the mosejulines. 

There had been no tscapirtg them, and 
ne had noL dared lo light a Are. They 
had literally pumped bis body full of [K>i- 
?njj.50 that, with the com¬ 
ing of day, tyts swollen 
hI most shut, he hud ittmx- _ 

bled blinrlly on, not rar¬ 
ing much when his farad 
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tween him and the beach of REngmanu, he had worked 
bark toward it, when, in reality, he was penetrating deeper 
and deeper into the mysterious heart of the unexplored 
island. That night, crawling in among the twisted roots of 
a banyan tree, lie had slept from exhaustion, while the mos¬ 
quitoes had had their will of him. 

followed days and nights that were vague as nightmares 
in his menioiy. One clear vision he remembered was of 
suddenly finding himself in the midst of a bush-village and 
watching the old men and children Seeing into the jungle, 
AJJ had fied but one. From close at hand and above him, a 
w himpering as of some animal in pain and terror had startled 
him. And, looking up, he had seen hcr^-a girf, or young 
woman, rather, suspended by one arm in the cooking sun. 
Perhaps for days she had so hung. Her swollen, protruding 
tongue spoke as much. Still alive, she gazed at him with 
eyes of terror. Past help, he decided,, as he noted the swell¬ 
ings of her legs, which advertised that the joints bad been 
crushed and the great bones broken. He resolved to shoot 
her, and there the vision terminated. He could not remem¬ 
ber whether he had shot her or not, any more than could he 
remember how he chanced to be in that village or how he 
succeeded in getting away from it. 

Many pictures, unrelated, came and went in Bassett's 
mind as he reviewed that period of his terrible wanderings. 
But seared deepest of all in his brain was the dank and 
noisome jungle. It actually stank with evil, and it was 
always twilight. Rarely rhd a shaft of sunlight penetrate 
its matted roof a hundred feet overhead. And beneath that 
roof was an aerial ooze of vegetation, a monstrous, parasitic 
dripping of decadent life-forms that rooted in death and 
lived or death, And through all this he drifted, ever pursued 
by the flitting shadows of ihe anthropophagi, themselves 
ghosts of evil that dared not face him in battle but that 
knew, soon or late, that they would feed on him, Bassett 
remembered that, at the time, in lurid moments, he had com¬ 
pared himself to a wounded bull pursued by plains coyotes 
too cowardly to battle with him tor the meat of him, yet 
certain of the inevitable end of him when they would be 
full gorged. As the bull’s hams arid stamping hoofs kept 
off the coyotes, so his shotgun, kept off these Solomon Is¬ 
landers, these twilight shades of bush men of the island of 
Guadalcanal 

Came the day of the grass-lands. Abruptly, as if cloven 
by the sword of God in the hand of God, the jungle termi¬ 
nated. The edge of it, perpendicular and as black as the 
Infamy of it, was a hundred feet up and down, And f begin¬ 
ning at the edge of it, grew the grass—sweet, soft, tender 
pasture-grass ihat would have delighted the eyes and beasts 
of any husband miln and that extended on and on, for 
leagues and leagues of velvet verdure, to the back-bone of 
the great island, the towering mountain range flung up hv 
some ancient cart 11 -cataclysm, serrated and gullied but not 
yet erased by the erosive tropic rains, But the grass! He 
had crawled into it a dozen yards, buried his fare in it, 
smelled it, and broken down in a tit of involuntary weeping. 

And, while he wept, the wonder fid sound had pealed 
forth—if by '^peal, ' 1 he had often thought since, an adequate 
description could be given of the enunciation of so vast a 
sound so melting sweet. Sweet it was as no sound ever 
heard. Vast it was, of so mighty a resonance that it might 
have proceeded from some brazen-t lima Led monster. And 
yet it called to him across that leagues'-wide savanna, and 
was like a benediction to his long-suffering, pain-racked 
spirit. 

Two days and nights he had spent crawling across that 
belt of grass-land. He had suffered much, hut pursuit had 
ceased at the jungle-edge. And he would have died of thirst 
had not a heavy thunder-storm revived him on the second 
day. 

And then had come BaEalta. In Ihe first shade, where 
the savanna yielded to the dense mountain jungle, he bad 
cotrapsed to die. At first she had squealed with delight at 
sight of his helplessness, and was for beating his brains out 


with a stout forest branch. Perhaps it was his very utU-i 
helplessness that had appealed to her, and perhaps it was 
her human curiosity that made her refrain. At any rale, 
she had refrained, for he opened his eyes again under the 
impending blow, and saw her studying him intently. What 
especially struck her about him were his blue eyes and white 
skin. Coolly she had squatted on her hams, spat on ft Is 
aim, and with her finger-tips scrubbed away the dirt of 
days and nights of muck and jungle that sullied the pristine 
whiteness of his skin. 

And everything about her bad struck him especially, 
although there was nothing conventional about her at all. 
He laughed weakly at the recollection, for she had been a? 
innocent of garb as Eve before the fig-leaf adventure. Squat 
and Jean at the same time, asymmetrically limbed, string- 
musded as if with lengths of cordage dirt-caked from in¬ 
fancy save for casual showers, she was as unbeautiful a pro¬ 
totype of woman as he, with a scientist's eye, had ever 
gased upon. Her breasts advertised at the one time her 
maturity and youth; and, if by nothing else, her ss was 
advertised by the one article of finery with which she was 
adorned—namely, a pig's tail thrust through a hole in her 
left ear-lobe. And her face! A twisted and wizened com¬ 
plex of apish features, perforated by upturned, &ky-open, 
Mongolian nostrils T by a mouth that sagged from a huge 
Upper lip and faded precipitately into a retreating chin, anri 
by peering, querulous eyes that blinked as blink the eyes of 
denizens of monkey-cages. 

Not even the water she brought him in a forest leaf, and 
the ancient and half-putrid chunk of roast pig could redeem 
in the slightest the grotesque hideommess of her. When he 
had eaten weakly for a space, he closed His eyes in order not 
to see bee, although again and again she poked them open 
to peer at the blue of them, Then had come the sound 
Nearer, much nearer, he knew it to be; and he knew- equally 
well, despite the weary way he had come, that it was still 
many hours distant. The effect of it on her had been star¬ 
tling. She cringed under it, with averted face, moaning and 
chattering with fear. But after it had lived its full dfe of 
ail hour, he dosed hjs eyes and fell asleep t with Solatia 
brushing the flies from him. 

When he awoke, it was night, and she was gone. But 
he aware of renewed strength, and, by then, loo thor¬ 
oughly inoculated by the mosquito-poison to suffer further 
inflammation, he dosed his eyes and slept an unbroken 
sLretch till sunup. A little later, Balfttta had reimiied, 
bringing with her half a dozen women, who, unbeaulifut as 
they were, were patently not so unbeauLiJul a? she. She 
evidenced by her conduct that she considered him her find, 
her property, and the pride she look in showing him oft 
would have been ludicrous had his situation not been so 
desperate 

Later, after what had been to him a terrible journey of 
miles, when he collapsed in front of the devil-devil house in 
the shadow' of the breadfruiL tree, she had shown very lively 
ideas on the matter of retaining possession of him. Ngum, 
whom Bassett was to know afterward as the devil-devil doc¬ 
tor, priest, or medicine-man of the village, had wanted his 
bead. Others of the grinning and chattering monkey-men, 
all as stark of rlothes and bestial of appearance as Balatla. 
had wanted bis body for the mastin^-ovem At that time, 
he had not understood their language, if by '‘language - 
might be dignified the uncouth sounds they used to represent 
ideas. But Bassett had thoroughly understood the matier 
of debate, especially when the men pressed and prodded and 
felt of the flesh of him. 

Balatta had been losing the debate rapidly when the scri 
dent happened. One of the men, curiously examining Ba* 
sett’s shotgun, managed to cork and pull a trigger. The re¬ 
coil of the butt into the pit of the man's stomach had not 
been the most sanguinary' result, for the charge of shot, at a 
distance of a \ard, had blown the head of one of the debaters 
into nothingness. 

Even Balarn joined the others in flight, and, ere the? - 
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relumed, his senses already reeling from the oncoming fever- 
attack, Bassett had regained possession of the gun, Where¬ 
upon, although his teeth chattered with the ague and his 
swimming eyes could scarcely sec, he held onto bis fedirg 
consciousness until he could intimidate the bushmen with 
the simple magics of compass, watch, burning-glass, and 
matches. At the lad:, with due emphasis of solemnity and 
awfulnesa, he had killed a young pig with his shotgun and 
promptly fainted. 

Bassett flexed his arm-muscles in quest of what possible 
strength might reside in such weakness, and dragged himself 
slowly and tutteringly to his feet. He was shockingly ema¬ 
ciated; yet. during the various convalescences of the many 
months of his Jong sickness, he had newer regained quite the 
same degree of strength as this time. What he feared was 
another relapse, such as he had already frequently experi¬ 
enced. Without drugs, without even quinine, he had man¬ 
aged, so far, to live through a combination of the most perni¬ 
cious and most malignant of malarial and black-water fevers. 
But could he continue to endure? Such was his everlasting 
query. For, like the genuine scientist he was, he would not 
be content to die until he had solved the secret of the sound. 

Supported by a staff, he staggered the few’ steps to the 
devil-devil house, where death anti Ngum reigned in gloom. 
Almost as infamously dark and evil -stinking as the jungle 
was the devil -devil house—in Bassetts opinion. Yet therein 
was usually to be found his favorite crony and gossip, 
Ngum. always willing for a yam or a discussion, Lhe while 
he sal in the ashes of death and, in a slow smoke, shrewdly 
revolved curing human heads suspended from the rafters. 
For, through the months' intervals of consciousness of his 
long sickness, Bassett had mastered the psychological sim¬ 
plicities and lingual difficulties of the language of tlie tribe 
of Ngum and Balaita and Gngngn—the latter the addle- 
head cd young chief who was ruled by Ngum, and who, 
whispered intrigue had it, vras the of Ngum, 

11 Wffi the Bed One speak to-day?” Bassett asked, by this 
time so accustomed to the aid man's gruesome occupation 
as to take even an interest in the progress of the curing. 

With the eye of an expert, Ngurn examined the particular 
head he was at work upon. 

h, It will be leu days before J can say, Finish,' 11 he said. 
u Never has any man fixed heads like these.” 

Bassett smiled inwardly at the old fellow's reluctance to 
talk with him or the Red One. It had always been so. 
Never, by any rhance, had Ngum or any other member of 
the weird tribe divulged the slightest hint of any physical 
characteristic of the Red One, Physical the Red One must 
be, to emit the wonderful sound, ami though ft was called 
the Red One, Bassett could not be sure that red represented 
the color of it. Red enough were the deeds and powers gf it. 
from what abstract clues he had gleaned. Not alone, had 
Ngum informed him, was the Red One more bestial, pow er¬ 
ful than the neighbor tribal gods, ever a durst lor the red 
blood of living humgn sacrifices, but the neigh bur-gods them- 
selves were sacrificed and tormented before him. He was 
the god of a dozen allied villages similar to this one, which 
was the central and commanding xifiage of the federation. 
By virtue of the Red One, many alien villages hud been 
devastated and even wiped out, the prisoners sacrificed to 
the Red One. This was true to-day, and it extended back 
into old history, carried down by word of mouth through 
the generations. When he, Ngurn, had been a young man, 
the tribes beyond the grasslands had made a wur-raid, In 
the counter-raid, Ngurn and his lighting folk had mode 
many prisoners. Of children alone, over five score living had 
been bled white before the Red One, and many, many more 
men and women. 

The Thunderer, was another of Ngum’s names fur the 
mysterious deity. Also, at limes was he called the Loud 
Shuuicr, the Cod-Voiced, the Bird-throated, the One with 
the Throat Sweet as the Throat of the Honey-Bird, the Sun- 
Ringer, and the Star-bom. 
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Why the Star-born? In vain, Basalt interrogated Ngum. 
According to that old devil-devil doctor, the Red One had 
always been just where lie was at present, forever singing 
and thundering his will over men. But Ngum's father* 
wrapped In decaying gra ^-matting and hanging even then 
ov er their heads among the smoky rafters of the devli-devil 
house,, had held otherwise That departed wise one had be¬ 
lieved that the Red One came from out the starry night, 
else why—so his argument had run—had the old and for¬ 
gotten ones passed his name down as the Slar-hom? Basse it 
could not but recognise something cogent in such argument* 
But Ngum affirmed the lung year* of his long life, wherein 
he had gazed upon many starry nights, yet never had he 
found a star oti grassland or in jungle-depth—and he had 
looked for them. True, he had beheld shooting-stani (this 
in reply to Bassett's contention); but likewise had he beheld 
the phosphorescence t 3 f fungoid growths and rotten meat and 
fireflies on dark nights, and the flames of wood fires and of 
blaring cand I en uts, Yet what were flame ami blaze a nd glow 
when they had flamed and blazed and glowed? Answer: 
Memories, memories only, of things w hich had ceased to l>e, 
like memories of matings accomplished, of feasts forgotten, of 
desires that were the ghosts of desires, flaring, flaming, burning, 
yet unrealized in achievement of easement and satisfaction. 

A memory was not a star, was Ngurn’s cun ten don. How 
could a memory lie £t sUr? Further, after all his long life, 
he still observ ed the starry- night sky unaltered. Never had 
he noted the absence of a single star from its accustomed 
place. Besides, stars were fire, and the Red One was not 
fire—which last involuntary betrayal told Bits?elt nothing, 

‘‘Will the Red One sjjtak tomorrow? 19 be queried. 
Ngurn shrugged his shoulders as who should say. ''And the 
day after—and the day after that?" Bassett persisted* 

"I would like to have the curing of your head. 1 ' Ngurn 
changed the subject, " Jt is different from any other head. 
No devil-devil has a head like it. Besides, I would cure it 
well. I would take months and months. The skin would 
not wrinkle* It would be as smooth as your skin now." 

He stood up, and from the dim rafters, grimed with the 
smoking of countless head*, where day was no more than a 
gloom, took down a matting-wrapped jjarvd and began to 
open it. 

"It is a head like yours, Tl he said, ’but it is poorly cured.’ 1 

Bassett bad pricked up Ids van* at the suggestion that it 
was a white man's head; for he had long since come to ac 
cept that these jungle-dwellers* in the midmost center of the 
great island, had never had Intercourse with white men. 
Certainly he had found them without the almost universal 
bhhc-dt-Ttttr English of the west South Pacific* Nor had 
they know ledge of tobacco or of gunpow der. 

"The folk in the oul-beyund do not know how- to cure 
heads/’ old Ngurn explained, as he drew forth from the 
filthy matting ami placed in Basse Lis hands an indubitable 
w hite man’s head. 

Ancient it was beyond question; white it was, as the 
blond hair attested. He could have sworn it once belonged 
to an Englishman, and to an Englishman of long before, bv 
token of the heavy gold circlets slid threaded in llie withered 
isar-lobes. 

"Now,, your head— n The devil-devil doctor began on 
his favorite topic. 

"Til tell you what," Bassett interrupted, struck by a new 
idea: "When I die, HI let you have my head lo eurc.il, 
J&nsl , you lake me to look upon the Red One." 

"I will have your head, anyway, when you are dead, 1 ' 
Ngum rejected the proposition. He added, with the brutal 
frankness of the savage: “ Besides, y ou have not long to live* 
Von are almost a dead man now. You will grow less strong. 
In nut many months I ahull have you here tu rning and turn¬ 
ing in the smoke. It is pleasant, through the long after¬ 
noons, to turn the head of one you have known as well as I 
know y ou. And I shall talk to you and tell you the many 
secrets you want lo know. Which will not matter, for you 
will be dead/ 9 
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r Ngunv' Basalt threatened in sudden anger, "you 
knrrtv the H al>v-1 h um ler-itt- the-1 roll that U mine.' (This 
was in reference to his all-potent and aJi-rtwful shotgun.) i 
can kill you any time, and lhen you %vill not get my head.’' 

iL Just the same will tlngngn or some one else of my folk 
get it, rr Njgum complacently assured him. 

And Bassett knew he was beaten in the discussion* 

What was the Red One?—Bassett asked himself a thou¬ 
sand limes in the succeeding week, while he seemed to grow 
stronger, What was the source of the wonderful sound? 
What was this Sun-S i tiger. this Star-born One r this mysteri¬ 
ous deity, as bestioZ-conducteti as the black and kinky- 
headed and monketlike human beasts who worshiped it, 
and whose silver-sweet, bull-mouthed ringing and com¬ 
manding he had heard at the tabu-distance for long? 

Ngurn hud he failed to bribe with the inevitable curing 
of his head when he was dead. Gngngti, imbecile and chief 
that he Was, was too imbed! ic, too much under the sway of 
Xgum to be twisfdemf. Remained BaJatlu, who, from 
the time she found him and puked his blue eyes open Ui 
recrudescence of her grotesque female kirieuusne&s, had 


continued his adorer. Woman she was, and lie had lung 
known that the only way to win from her treason to her 
tribe was through the woman's heart of her. 

Bassett was a fastidious man. He had never recovered 
from the initial horror cau^efj by Ratal tas female aw-'fulness. 
Back in England, even at best, the charm of woman to him 
had never been robust. Vet now, resolutely, a* only a rauti 
can do who is capable of martyring himself for the cause of 
science, he proceeded to violate all the fineness and delicacy 
of hi? nature by making love to the unthinkably disgusting 
bush woman. 

He shuddered, but w ith averted face hid his grimaces and 
wialtuwvd his gorge as he put his arm round her dirt 
crusted shoulders and felt the contact of her rancid-ody an? 
kinky hair with his neck and chin. But he nearly screamed 
when she succumbed to that caress at the very first of ihe 
courtship, and mowed and gibbered and squealed littly 
queer, piglike gurgly noises of delight. It wo. too much. 
And the ne\t he did in the singular courtship was to take 
her down to the stream fur a vigorous scrubbing. 

From then on, he devoted himself to her like a true 
swain as frequently and for as long at a time as his wtfJ 
could override his repug¬ 
nance. But marriage, 

. h she ardently sag* 



I'-ir himself, liu Militated a special tabu. Only crjuld hr 
liiiirry.hc I'^plfuned. when the Southern Cross rndehigJuM 
in the sky* Knowing Ids Mroitohiy. he thus gamed a rv- 
fjrfeif' of ncady nine rmnilhS; and he was (nniiilent that 
it I mi ilia i time lie yvnuli cither be. dead or escaped to die 
i Miis e u ic?i lull I, no wl edge ui the RtsI One and of the senmr 
Ml ihr- Ru 1 Ur.cwiMi(h:rfliJ ’ioilo. At ftr^t, lie hud fancied 
ill 1 , k. 1 1 to he sonic colossal statue, like: Mcnuum, nn- 

i>i iL-i ..hrfiifnr M’rtain tirnput&iurt^cdndilions of vtinbglit- 

H ui mIk'ii, u»i ' r i war-raid, a batch uf prisoners was brought 
in ■ii d ■ ■;111'i 1 nc imi ft' 41 night, in the midst of rain. 

■ h.'/t tin- sun 11 ■■ Id pluy sin |iart k and the Red Onthftd t*w5’ 
more vocal than u,-.ual T Ra^ttdiscarded that hypothesis. 


i-Hitft!„ with dm? observance nf 
<Til>uI nm tvm. he baltc<I * i. Fo ■ 
innately, t4bu rule wa* ttftj&g ii< 
\ i i c tri 1 k- . Th i is, -V [pun could new er touch 
Unm or flesh or hide of crocodile- TJiu 
had Iican iH>kfned at his birth. Gognp 
us denied C\ rr the touch of woman V 
ir IbLlatta, the breadfruit wa? tabu to 
v. irich lki**Mi was thankful* The ts.bu might 



I^ntj rhe It«J One Bflifltrt kncW" it to b« 

an the ill*font—4 tprioiJt pph«F«. fully tWcl 
liundrod Feet in iliimcirr 


he recognised, that the woman must pay s iitui ft occurred 
when the two of them, mm day, were catching the urn 4 
cLi^tHcd and unnamed little black fish, an inch long, 
half «i and half scaled, rotund with salmon-golden roe, 
thul frequented Lhe fresh w ater and that were esteemed,, raw 
and whole, fresh or putrid, a perfect delicacy, Prone in the 
mutk of the decaying Jungle-fleer. Paint t a threw hersdf, 
clutching his ankles with her hands, kissing his feet and mak¬ 
ing Rubbery ndses that chilled Ills hack-bone up arid down 
again. She begged him to kill her rather than exact this ulti¬ 
mate We-payment. She told him nf the penalty of breaking 
the tabu of the Red One—a week ol torture. Jiving, the details 
ni which she yammered out from her face in the mire until 
he realized tliat lie was yet a tyro in knowledge of the fright- 
fulness the human wtts cnpn.hlc of wreaking on the human.. 

Vet did Bassett insi?i on having Ida imn a wilt satisfied 
sir die woman's risk, that he might >olvc the my&ery ui ihe 
Red One s singing, though she should die long a ml lion s hi y 
si n d SC reaming. A nd B ala i U, being i here w oin;i n, yield n 1. 
She led him Into the forbidden quadrant., An abrupt momv- 
tain, nhoiilduriug hi from the north lu md-f a similar folfu- 
■-ion from the south, Uiftiwuu-ij the ntreani in wltidi they had 
fwlied into a deep Anti gloom ■. gorge After a mile aiong the 
gorge, the way plunged .sharply upuard umil the y craned lit 
saddle of raw limestone which attracted ht£ geologist's eye. 
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had prided himself on his hard, Conserva¬ 
tive common striae. He had never taken 
any chances. He had never been on speak¬ 
ing-terms with risk, 

By hard work and hart! sense he was by 
way of becoming one of the indispensable 
subordinates in a well-known woolen 
house- He contrasted the facts of his own 
career with the notions that he had picked 
up concerning Rochenet's, They were 
about the same age. He T Stimson, had 
made steady progress from the day he left 
night school. Rochenet had been a roll¬ 
ing slonei he had quit one job and then 
another; his Jack of stability had carried 
him (drifting and rolling) all over the 
world. He had had dozens of chances to 
Stimson r s one; and yet, as Stimson said to 
himself, Look at us]' 1 

Stimson spent most of his days watching 
for the arrival of rhe fishing-fleet. He be¬ 
lieved in his fishing-fleet as faithfully as a 
Chinaman believes in his ancestors. He 
regarded his life on the rock as an episode 
which would lend prestige and romance to 
his name in woolen circles. There would 
be columns in the newspapers about him. 
Often he thought, ^Just wait till 1 hit 
New York!' 3 

But the time for Lhe arrival of the 
fishing-fleet in those waters came, and the 
fishing-fleet came nor. It seldom rained 
now. and the water was low in the reser¬ 
voir, stale, flat, and unprofitable, He had 
The neit Co 


long since put himself on the shortest of 
rations, and yet his provisions were almost 
gone. 

More and more his thoughts centered on 
the probible fate of his late companions. 
He became certain in his mind that their 
foolhardy adventure had succeeded. But 
if so—arid he asked himself this question a 
thousand times a day—why had (hoy not 
sent back for him ? It was not until he had 
eaten his last ration that he began to re¬ 
proach himself with nut having flown away 
with them. 

The fool things had worked, and the 
sensible things hadn't. The rolling stone 
had gathered moss, and the solid rock was 
dying of hunger. The fishing-fleet which 
always came to Lhese waters hadn't Come. 
The sea-gulls, which always began to lay 
about now, didn't begin. 

He hated them. They flew about the 
rock in ever-increasing numbers, perched 
on it, and fed themselves easily and inces¬ 
santly from the water which flowed round 
its base. He hated them. 

He hated R ochcnet. A self-pilying jeal¬ 
ousy gnawed him- Almost it was less 
tolerable than the pangs of hunger. 

He had reached that stage of slow disso¬ 
lution by hunger and thirst when men see 
visions and hear voices. Sometimes he 
wept bitterly for hatred and jealousy and 
self-pity. Sometimes he gave sudden 
shouts of joy'—when some swimming speck 
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in his eye assumed for an instant the pro¬ 
portions of a far-off ship 

One night | rain fell- It cheered him, gave 
him, a return of sanity, and renewed his 
little lease of Life. 

The morning dawned bright and warm. 
The surface of the rock was thickly dotted 
with white gulls. 

They rose at any approach of his and 
circled away wit h shrill cries, but with re¬ 
luctance, it seemed, and with no thought 
but to return at the earliest opportunity. 

One gull, which had chosen a warm hol¬ 
low to ail in, allowed him to approach 
within a few feet. He withdrew a Liu c 
way and kept his eye on her. She was a 
symbol to him—the symbol of life. She 
was going to begin laying. She repre¬ 
sented the triumph of common sense over 
foolhardiness. 

(J My reservoir has water in it, 1 * said 
Stimson, “and soon I shall have all the 
eggs I can eat, It will be tht same with the 
fishing-fleet. I know that It will come. 
Reason, logic, common sense—that’s what 
wins in the long rm>." 

For an hour the gull did not move. 
Stimson watched her with narrowed eyes; 
his heart beat louder and louder. 

The gull moved. She stretched her 
wings. She rose slowly and flew off. 

Stimson dashed forward. 

But he did not find an egg in the hollow 
of the rock. 


kmaiit Afdrru story. Drifting SmbSi* r will Appear in Na&mmb*r Cosmopolitan. 


The Red One 

(C&rifanfid from fag/? 41) 


But no diamond this that he gazed 
[[own upon. Rather was it a pearl, with 
1 he depth of iridescence of a pearl, but of 
a siK all pearls of earth and time, welded 
into one, could not have totaled, and of a 
color undreamed of any pearl, or of any- 
ihing else, for that matter, for it was the 
color of the Red One. And the Red One 
himself, Bassett knew It to be on the in¬ 
stant—a perfect sphere, fully two hundred 
feet in diameter. He likened the color- 
quality of it to lacquer. Indeed, he took it 
ic be some sort of lacquer applied by man, 
but a lacquer too marvelously dever to 
have been manufactured by the bush-folk. 
Brighter than bright cherry-red, its rich¬ 
ness of color was as if it were red budded 
upon red. It glowed and iridescod in the 
sunlight, as if gleaming up from underlay 
under underlay' of red. 

In vajn, Batetta strove to dissuade him 
from descending. She threw herself in the 
dirt; but, when he continued down the 
trail that spiraled 1 he pit wall, she followed, 
cringing and whimpering her terror. That 
lhe red sphere bad been dug out as a pre¬ 
cious thing was patent. Considering the 
paucity of mem hois of the federated 
twelve villages and their primitive tools 
and methods, Bassett knew that the toil 
of a myriad genera dons could hardly have 
marie that enormous excavation, 

fie found the pit bottom carpeted with 
human bones, among winch, battered and 
defaced, lay village-gods of wood and 
slone. Some, covered with obsrenc 
lotemic figures and designs, were curved 
from solid iree-irunks forty or fifty feel in 
length, 11c noted the absence of t he shark 
and turtle gods, so common among the 
shore villages, and was amazed at the con¬ 


stant recurrence of the helmet motive. 
What did Lhese jungle savages oF the dark 
heart of Gaudalcanar know of helmets? 
Had Mendafia's men-at-arms worn hel¬ 
mets and pcncl rated here centuries before? 
And if not, then whence had lhe bush-folk 
caught the motive? 

Advancing over the Jitter of gods and 
bones, Balatta whimpering at his heels, 
Bassett entered the shadow of lhe Red 
One and passed on under its gigantic over- 
hang until he touched it with his finger- 
tips. No lacquer that. Nor was lhe sur¬ 
face smooth as it should have been in the 
case of lacquer. On the contrary, it wa& 
corrugated and pitted, with here and there 
patches that showed signs of heat and 
fusing. Also, the substance of it was 
metal, though unlike any metal or com¬ 
bination of metal* he bad ever known. As 
for the color itself, be decided it to bo no 
application. It was the intrinsic color of 
the metal Itself. 

He moved his finger-tips, which, up to 
that, had merely rested, along the surface, 
and felt the whole gigantic sphere quicken 
and live and respond. It was incredible! 
So light a touch on so vast a mass! Yet 
did it quiver under the finger lip caress in 
rhythmic vibrations (hat became whisper¬ 
ings and rustlings anti muttering* of 
sound—but of sound so different. so elusive 
thin that it was sh inrun ijringly sibilant, so 
mellow' that it was maddening sweet, pip* 
Ing like an elfin horn, which last was just 
what Bassest decided would he like a peal 
from (jomc bell of the gods reaching earth¬ 
ward from across space. 

He looked to IkilaUa with swift ques¬ 
tioning; but the voice of the Red One he 
had evoked had. Hung her Face downward 


and moaning among the bones. He re¬ 
turned lg contemplation of the prodigy. 
Hollow It was, and of no metal known on 
earth, was his conclusion. It was right- 
named by the ones of old times as the Star- 
boni- Only from the stars could it have 
come, and no thing of chance was it. It 
was a creation of artifice and mind. Such 
perfection of form, such hollowness that it 
certainly possessed could not be the result 
of mere fortuitousness. A child of intelli¬ 
gence, remote and unguessable, working 
corporeally in metals, it indubitally was. 
He stared at it in amaze, his brain a raring 
wild-fire of hypotheses to account for ibis 
far-joumeyer who had adventured the 
night of space, threaded the stars, and now 
nose before him and above him T exhumed 
by patient anthropophagi, pitted and lac¬ 
quered by ils fiery bath in two Atmos¬ 
pheres. 

But was the color a lacquer of heat upon 
some familiar metal? Or was it an in¬ 
trinsic quality of the metal Itself? He 
thrust in the blade-point of his pocket- 
knife 10 test the constitution of the stufT. 
Instanlly the entire sphere burst into a 
mighty whispering, sharp with protest, 
almost twanging guldcnly, if a whisper 
could possibly bo considered to twang, 
rising higher, sinking deeper, the two ex¬ 
tremes of the registry of sound threatening 
to complde the circle and coalesce into 
the bull-mom hed thundering he had so 
often heard beyond the (abu-distance. 

Forgetful of safety, of his own life itself, 
entranced by the wonder of the unthink¬ 
able and unguessable thing, he raised his 
knife to strike heavily from a long stroke, 
but was prevented by Balatta. She up- 
rccired on her own knees in an agony of 
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terror, flapping hi* kncci and supplicating 
him to dtiliat. In the intensity of her 
desire to imprests him, she put her forearm 
between hut imh and sank them in (he 
bone. 

He scarcely observed her act, although 
he yielded automatically to hjji gentler 
instincts and wiLhhetd the kmfe-Ilflrk. To 
him, human life had dwarfcd to micro¬ 
scopic proportions before this colossal 
portent of higher iife from within the dis¬ 
tances of the sidereal universe. As had she 
been a dog, he kicked the ugly little bush 
woman to her feel, and c&mptlled her to 
siarl with him on an encirclement of the 
base. Fart-way round, he encountered 
horrors. Truly hat! the bush-folk named 
themselves into the name of (he Ret) One. 
seeing in him their own imago, which they 
sinwc to placate and please with red 
offerings. 

Farther round, id way? (reading the 
bones and images of humans and gods (hat 
constituted the floor of this ancient char¬ 
nel-house of sacrifice, he came upon the 
device by which the Red One was made (o 
send his call singing ihunderingly aerms 
lhe jungle-belts and graas-lauds to the far 
beach of Ringmanu Simple and primitive 
ii was as was the Hud One consummate 
artifice. A great king-post, half a hundred 
feel in length, seasoned by centuries of 
superstitious mre, carven into dynasties of 
gods, each superimposed, each hidmeicd, 
each seated in (he ot«n mouth of a croco- 1 
diLe, was slung by ropes, twisted of climb¬ 
ing vegetable parasites, from l he apes of a 
tripod of three great forest trunks, them¬ 
selves carved into grinning and grotesque 
adumbrations of man's modem concept b of 
art and god. From the striker king-post 
were suspended ropes of climbers, (0 which 
men could apply their strength and direc¬ 
tion, Like a battering ram, this king pasl 
could be driven end-onward against (he 
mighty red-iridescent sphere. 

Here was where Ngum officiated and 
functional! religiously for himself and (he 
twelve tribes under him. Bassett laughed 
aloud, almost with madness, at the thought 
or this wonderful messenger winged with 
intelligence amiss space |o fall into a 
bush man stronghold and be worshiped by 
apelike, man earing, and hrad-hunring 
savages. It was cts if God's word had 
fallen into lHe muck-mire of the abyss 
uni driving the bottom of hell, as if Jeho¬ 
vah's commandments hail been presented 
on carved stone to the monkeys of (he 
monkey-cage at the zoo, as if the Sermon 
on ihe Mount had been preached ih a roar¬ 
ing bedkm of lunatics. 

The slow weeks passed. The nights, by 
electron, Bassett spent on the ashen floor of 
(he devil-devil house beneath the ever- 
swinging, slow-curing heads. His reason 
for this was that it wan tabu to the lessee 
svi of woman, and, therefore, a refuge for 
him from Raktta, who grew more penic 
rutingly and perilously loverly as (he 
Southern Cross rorle higher in the sky and 
marked the imminence of her coming nup¬ 
tials. His days, Bassett spent in a ham¬ 
mock swung under the shade of ihe great 
breadfruit tree before the devil-devil house. 
There were breaks in this progrtun, when, 
in the comas of his devastating fever- 
attacks, he lav for days and nights in (he 
house of heads. Ever he stmgglc<! to com¬ 
bat the fever, to live, to continue to live, to 
grow strong and stronger against the day 
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wlien he would be strong; enough to dare 
llte ^nuj..4-lainrls imd the hehed jungle: be¬ 
yond, and ivin to the beach and to 
labor-reerui tint;, blackbiutir^ ketch or 
schoorifit. nod on to dvilisaUoo and the 
men of riidli«a.thin, to whom he could gi ve 
news of the meisiage from other worlds that 
lay, darkly worshiped by hcast-men, in 
the black hem of Gaudslcanbr's rnhlmcisi 
center. 

(Jr other nights, liing late under iht 
brearlfridi tr®, Ba.s®cU spent long hmtrc 
watching [he slow setting of the wMnn 
.stars beyond the black wall of jungle 
where it hud been thrust back by the 
rlearing for i he villftse PoAjt^sed of more 
than a cursory knowledge of aitrOflotny, hf 
took H sick mao's pleasure in speculating 
[is lo the dwellers on the unseen worlds qf 
tlitse iocndibly remote suns^ to liiumt 
« r hnse houses of light life came forth, a sh_v 
victim! front the rayless crypts, of milter. 
He could no more apprehend UmaU to time 
than bounds to space No subversive ta- 
dium^accuLutitms hael shaken his steady 
^Uauibr fifth in. the ronservELCton of 
energy and the indestructibility of matter* 
Always and forever must there huvu been 
stara. Anri surely T in that eoymk ferment, 
all must be cooiptmtivdy alike, coinijara- 
ti'yelv of the same substance, or sub- 
rtntices, save for the freaks of the fennem . 
All rmisi obey Or compose die same laws 
that ran without infraction through the 
entire experience of man. Therefore, he 
argued and agreed, muM worlclb and life be 
Appanages to all the aum ns they were ap* 
portages u> the particular sun of his own 
sutar sysLwti. 

Even as he lay here, under the brefld* 
fruit tret: „ ;in intclilgence that stared ncro<i 
the starry guEis t so must nil the luiivctvo- 
be exposed to the ceaseless surutiriy ui 
intiuTHiTable eye* like bis, though grant wily 
tUfTcrrnl, with buhlnd Lbcm, by the ■siamc 
token, iul.elligtrnccfr that qtiealiotuad and 
sought the meaning and the const ruction 
of she whole. So reasoning, he felt his soul 
go forth in kinship with that august com 
party, that multitude whose waa mr- 
ever u[ion (he arras of infinity 

Who were they, wlup. were the> r + those 
iar-disum ntnl superior ones who bad 
liodiied the \jky with their jdgantir, red- 
ir3desciU]i. heaven ^ingbttg message? Surely, 
and lunR ‘lince. had they, too, trod the pgih 
on which tn.in had so recentiy, by the 
calendar ol ihv coHDCci, mi his feet. Aftd 
to lie nhle to Mtid s.qch a mesjuge 
[lie pit of spacer, surely they hod reachesE 
thoM" heights In which mao, in tears wml 
travai) and IjIixkJv sweat, in durkiif^a and 
confusion of mnxiv copthwi*, was so alnnd'h 
^trUgglingi And what were 1 hey on their 
hcighis/' Ihul they wari UTothetbooil? Ot 
bail they kiinu.'ii rhai the law af Love ini 
jiojiiij the [n-nnh y of weakness and decay J 
VY.in ci |-j | t iifu? \Vii5 tilt nde nf all the anj- 
versu the pitikss rulu of tuilural selection 
And, rnosi imnictiiateJy and poigwun tx, 
were ilrerr far conclui.ioiii, their long-won 
w j i«idfrTiis shut; even then, in Uie huge, me 
liiNw hv-.tr* of the Red Ont, w.tiling for lie 
Jirsl cjitl li'-ituui to read? Ui one thing lie 
v '\s ciwuiinr No drop of mi dew ihuken 
iroru the liun manc of sciint 1 sun in torment 
wo# ihe soumling sphere It was of doign, 
uni . h.^nre, ami i f contained the 
and widiMim of ibt- stare. 

What engines arid elements and turn* 
tern! h>rccs F what lore and mysteries and 
dtsliny control might fjetberel Undoubt- 
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tdly, since so much could he Enclosed in so 
lidle a thing as- the fimndal ion-stone of 11 
public building, this tremendous sphere 
ihuuM contain va^i histories t profounds oi 
research achieved beyond man's wildest 
guesses, laws and formulas that, easily 
mastered, would make minis life on earth, 
individual anti collective, spring up from 
its present mire to in conceivable heighls of 
purity and power It was Time's greatest 
gift lo blindfold, insatiable, and sty- 
aspiring man. And Lo him, Bassett, had 
been vouchsafed the lordly fortune lo lie 
the lirsl to receive this message from man's 
interstellar kin, 

Xu white tnin, much less no outbnd 
mao of the olher bits h-tribes, had fiJLted 
upon the Red line and Irved, Such the 
law expounded hy Ngum to BaasetL 
There was such a thing as blood-brother- 
hood, Bassett, En return, had often argued 
in the past. But Ngum had stated sol¬ 
emnly, "Xo, M Even the hlood-brolhcr- 
hood was outside the favor of the fieri One. 
(drily a man bom within (he tribe could 
look upon the Red One and live. But now, 
his guilty secret known only to BalatU, 
whose fear of immolation before the Red 
One fast-sealed her lips, the situation was 
different, What he had Lo do was 10 he- 
raver from (be altominablc levers that 
weakened him and gain to civilisation. 
Then would he lead an expedition back, 
and, all hough the entire population of 
Guadalcanal: lie destroyed, extract from 
the heart of the Red One the message to 
the world from other worlds. 

Hui Basset! s relapses grew more fre¬ 
quent, his brief convalescences less and 
less vigorous, his periods of coma longer, 
until he came to know-, beyond the last 
promptings of the optimism inherent in so 
tremendous a constitution as his own, that 
he would never live to cross Lhe grass¬ 
lands, perforate the perilous coast-jungle, 
and reach tht sta. He failed as the South¬ 
ern Cross rose higher in the sky, till even 
Rulaua knew that he would itc dead ere 
the nuptial date determined by his tabu, 
Ngum made pilgrimage jMrreonally ami 
gathered the smoke-mate rials for the curing 
of Bassett's head, ant! to him made proud 
announcement and inhibition of the artistic 
perfect ness of his intention when BassqtL 
should be dead. As for himself. Basset t was 
not shocked. Too long a nd t oo deeply hat I 
life ebbed down in him Lo bite him with 
fear of its impending extinction. 

Came ihe day when all mists and cob¬ 
webs dissolved, when he found his brain 
i k-ar cis a bell, and Look ju*t appmaortertL 
of his body's weakness. Neither hand nor 
foot could he lift. So little control of his 
body did ho have that he was hardly 
aware of possessing one. bightly indeed 
his flesh sai upon his soul, and his soul, in 
Its briefness of clarity, knew, liy its very 
clarity, ihat the black of cessation Was 
near, He knew- (lit end wits clttsc, knew 
that in all truth he had with his eyes be¬ 
held the Red One, lSc messenger between 
the worlds, knew that he would never live 
lo carry that message lo the world —that 
message, for aught to the comtaiy, which 
might already lave waited man's hearing 
in thehcarE of GuacUIcnnar fot ten thoit- 
srtid years. And linsselt stilted with re¬ 
solve, tilling A'gurn lo him out under the 
shade of the bread fruit tree, and wiih the 
old devil-devil doctor discussed the terms 
and arrangements of his last life-etTod, his 
final adventure in the quick of the flesh. 
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Cosmopolitan for October , iqiS 

“l know the law, a Xgurn!" he con- “let the Red One speak, so that I may see 
eluded the mailer. "Whoso is not of the it speak as wet! as hear it. Then strike, 
folk may not look upon ihe Red Out a ml thus, when I raise my band; for, when I 
live- ! shall not live, miyway. Your raise my hand, I shall drop my head for- 
young men shall carry me More ihe face ward, and made place Lor Ihe stroke at the 
of the Red One. and I shall look upon him base of my neck- Hut. O Ngum. I, who ant 
and hear his voice, and thereupon die about to pass out of! he light of day forever, 
under your hand. f > Xgurn 1 Thus will the would like to piis wfLh the wonder-voice of 
three things he satisfied—Hhe law. my de- (he Red One singing greatly in my rare.” 
sire, and your quicker possession of my "And T promise you that never will a 
head, for which all your preparations waithead bt so well cured as yours." N|ura as- 

To which Xgurn consented, adding; sured him, at ihe same time signaling the 

" It is better m. A sick man who cannot tribesmen to man the propelling rope^ sus- 
gfit well is foolish to Jive on for so little a funded from the king-post striker “Your 
while. Also, Is it belter for the living that head shall be my greatest piece of work in 
he should go. You have been much in the the curing of heads,” 
way of late Xot but what it was good fur Bassett smiled quietly to the old one's 
me to talk to such a wise one, But for conceit as the great carved lug, drawn back 
moons of flays we have held 1ftMe IaJk. In- Through iwo-seore feet of space, was re- 
stead. you have iakett up room in the leased- The nest moment, he was lost In 
house oi heads, making noises like a dying ecstasy at ihe abrupt and thunderous 
pfg. or talking much and loudly in your liberation of sound. But surh 1 bunder' 
own language, which I do not understand- Mellow it was with preamjaneas ol all 
Thiihas been a confusion to me, for 1 like sounding metals. Archangels spoke in it: 
to think tun the great 1 Kings of the light and it was magnificently beautiful before ail 
dark as I turn the heads in the smoke olher sounds; it was invested with the in- 
Your much noise hits Jbus been a disturb- tclfigcnce of supermen of planets -of other 
ance to the long-learning and hatching of suns’, it was I he voice of God, seducing and 
the final wisdoms that will lie mine before commanding lo be heard. And—the ever 
T die As for you, upon whom (he Dark lasting miracle of (hat iotenlclkir metal! 
hits already brooded, ii is well (hat you die Bassett, with his own eyes, saw color and 
now. .And I promise you, in Hit* long days colors i ransfarm into sound (ill ihe whole 
to come when I i urn your head In (he nsible surface of ihe vast sphere wasacrawI 
smoke, no man of the iribe hall come in to and tilillant and vaporous with what he 
dislurb us. And J ™ill loll you many could not I ell was Color or wa,- 1 sound- In 
rrefs, for I am an old man and very wise, that moment .the interstices of mall er were 
Find J shall be adding wisdom to wisdom as his, and the inierfusings nnd intemuritig 
I lurn your head in the smoke." iransfusings of mailer and force. 

So a filler wus nude. and. borne on the Time passed. At the last. Bassett was 
shoulders of half it dozett of the men, lias- btuUghr back from his ecstasy by an mi- 
sert departed oti the Iasi liulc adventure patient mavetnen! of Ngurn. He had quite 
Hint was to cap the loial adventure, for forgotten the old devil-devil one, A quick 
him, of living. Wilh a body of which he flash of fancy brought a husky chuckle ini u 
WHS flCftTfety aware, for even the pain had Bassett's throat. His shotgun lay beside 
| been ethauslerl oul of it, ami with a bright, him in ihe filler All he had to do. ntufexU* 
clear brain rlml HcromniodiUed him lo a to head, was press the trigger and blow his 
quiet Lcsiasy of sheer luridiura of though!. own hesd iniu nothingness, 
he lay buck or ihe lurching liner and Blit why cheat him, wsw Ba&cU*« nevt 
watched the fading of ihp [musing world, thought. Head-hunting, cannibal beast 
bell nil ling for the last time the breadfruit of a human thru Was as much ape a= 
tree before the devil-devil house, t hr dim human, nevertheless old Xgum had* ac- 
day beneath the mulled jungle rout, the cording iu his fights, played squarer (ban 
gitKitny gorge beiwech the shouldering square. He was in himself u forerunner of 
mountains, the saddle of raw limeslom. cl hies and coni tml, of fousidumi ion and 
land the me.su of black Vulcanic sand. genLleness in man. No. Bassett decided: 

Down ihe spiral palh of ihe pit they it would be a ghastly pity ami an acl of 
bn re Idtn, encircling the sheening, glowing dishonor to clival the old fellow at the Iasi. 
Red One chat seemed ever imminent to His head was Nguru’s, and Xgum'shead to 
tridescc from color and lighi into sweet cure it Would be. 

singing and 1 bunder, And over lionet and And Bassull, raising his band in sJgnaT 
logs of intntolateci men and gods I hey bore bending' forward his head a-> agreed* so a^ 
him, past the horrors of oilier immolated to expose cleanly ihe itmrukiHtm to hii 
unea that yt*t lis'c^l, (o ihe threivkiug-post taut spinal cord, forgot Balalia, who ttas 
iripodund the luige king post slriker. merely a woman, a woman merely and 

' Here Bu&sell, hel|ied by Npfttrn add only and uncleared' He knew, without 
Bulat I a, weakly sal up. swaying weakly seeing, vi L hcn I he razor edged hatchet rose 
from the hips, and. ^ithdear, unfaltering, in ihe air behind him. And for that tn- 
all-seeing eyes, gaired uprji) the Red One. siani, ere tht* end. there full upon 

“Once, O Ngum— 13 he^aid, not lakbig ihe shadow of the Unknown, a sense of 
his eye* from Hie shvening, vibrating sur- impending marvel of the rending of walls 
lace whereon and wherein all t ho shades of before the Imaginable. Almost, when he 
cherry-red playtfd unceasingly, everaquivrr knew 1 he blow had started and juai ere the 
lo change into sound, to become silken edge of sted bit the flesh and ntrvj.^,. it 
rust-lings. silvery whisperings, golden serened that he gazvtl ujKin the serene face 
thrummings of cords, velvet pipings of af the Medusa, TrUlh. And. irmultanc- 
elf-lund. mellow djiiance.s t>f thundfrings. ou^wiib ihe bite of the steel on lie on ruiih 

"J wah. ,f Ngum prompted, after a long of the Dark, in n flashing instonLof fancy, 
pause, Ihe tomahawk unassumingly ready he saw the vision of hh head turoinp 
in his hand. slowly, always turning, m the deinl-ilei.il 

“Once, O Ngufti/' Bassett repealed, house beside the I;readfmit true. 

Tile ni'Tl Jock London -lory. In thm Cave of the Dend, 
wfil appear in November Cosmopolitan- 





